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LETTERS 


FROM OUR READERS 


Dear Sir: 


There is an error on page 346 of the De- 
cember issue of The Journal of Teacher 
Education. Table 1 shows “the total num- 
ber of teaching positions, 1958-59, for Balti- 
more County Schools to be 596. This figure 
should be 3,085. 

This error was a result of our misinterpre- 
tation of your questionnaire. 

Allen M. Sutton 

Assistant in Personnel 

Board of Education of Baltimore County 
Towson, Maryland 


Dear Sir: 


Who should teach the superior student? 

The one who should teach the superior stu- 
dent is, of course, the superior teacher. And 
because this teacher is in fact a kind of 
paragon, one finds when he tries to describe 
the personal qualities of this paragon that 
he is involved in a list of formidable attri- 
butes like these: a superior teacher is intelli- 
gent, inspiring, industrious, versatile, candid, 
humble, vital and the like. And unless he is 
willing to have his discussion sound like a 
kind of summary of the Boy Scout Law, he 
finds he must convert his question into 
something like “how can we get superior 
teaching for our superior students?” 

I sincerely believe that the teacher we are 
discussing is all of those pleasant things 
named above, but I am going to summarize 
radically at this point by claiming only with 
respect to personal qualities that he ought 
to be a truly dedicated spirit and that he 
ought to be warm, sympathetic, and cordial 
—someone students can really like and ad- 
mire as a person. The main portion of these 
brief remarks will be devoted to saying other 
things about this teacher and about the con- 
ditions surrounding him which have not in 
my opinion been said often enough or loud 
enough. Some of these comments may per- 
tain to teachers at any level, but they are 
directed mainly toward instruction in aca- 
demic subjects at the secondary and college 
levels. 


Above all other considerations, this teach- 
er ought to know what he is talking about 
in the classroom. When we speak of a 
“superior” student, we usually mean a stu- 
dent who has some kind of superior intel- 
lectual potential. Therefore, I would list 
as first in importance among the attributes 
of the teacher of this student a number of 
intellectual virtues. 

If the best learning often involves a 
mysterious process of osmosis in which the 
student absorbs something of the teacher's 
own attitudes, traits, and ideas, then the 
teacher we are discussing ought to be a kind 
of gifted student himself, one who has simply 
kept on with his studies. He ought to 
exemplify the love of truth and the stand- 
ards of accuracy, objectivity, and rigorous 
self-discipline which are necessary to signifi- 
cant work in any academic field, no less in 
literature and the arts than in the exact 
sciences. He ought to be versatile and 
liberal; he ought to be able to encounter 
the unexpected without dismay; he ought to 
be capable of the originality which he would 
arouse in his student; he ought to have a sure 
grasp of the basic factual knowledge and the 
underlying principles and techniques of his 
field; he ought to have sufficient knowledge 
of the resources and techniques of research 
in that field to be able to give a student 
effective guidance in it. Since few of us are 
universal geniuses, what I am saying in effect 
is that this teacher ought to be a specialist 
in the best sense of that word. I do not be- 
lieve he can have the necessary depth of 
knowledge or training to possess these in- 
tellectual virtues unless he is a specialist. 
And I believe that the training which most 
readily produces these virtues is the training 
which, proceeding from a liberal base, pro- 
vides knowledge in depth in a particular 
subject-matter field. In simplest terms, this 
would usually translate as a good Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree, plus 
at least a master’s concentration in the sub- 
ject to be taught. 

My second point has to do with the prob- 
lem of preferment—the problem of getting 
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the best-qualified teachers into the program 
for gifted students. Several of my friends 
among secondary teachers insist that this is 
one of the most serious problems of all. 
They report that it is not at all unusual 
for a principal or department head to ignore 
superior training or ability, even to show 
suspicion of the teacher who is unusual or 
original in his methods, sometimes even to 
prefer the innocuous conformist who fits well 
into an administrative groove. Without any 
intention of indicting a whole numerous 
class of persons, most of whom do a difficult 
job very well, I can imagine how this can 
occur, especially if those figures are true 
which indicate how many administrators 
in the schools are called to their positions 
from backgrounds which do not include ex- 
tensive academic training or experience. The 
mediocrity which is the gifted student's 
principal enemy anywhere in the educa- 
tional system would seem particularly deadly 
when it exists in an administrator who is 
unable or unwilling to recognize his superior 
teachers and to place them before the 
superior students. Even if this official re- 
luctance proceeds from a mistaken notion of 
democracy—“we give no special preferment 
to any of our teachers here; teaching in this 
school is share and share alike’”—this cuts 
off from the gifted student, the teacher he 
ought to have. My second point, then, 
amounts t) a plea for a degree of that same 
vision, th’ originality and versatility in the 
administrator which we called for in the 
teacher. 


The third point is related to the second. 
Having had the courage to select the superior 
teacher for the gifted student, the adminis- 
trator must then have faith in him. He 
must, in a word, set the teacher free, within 
broad limits, to teach in his own way. With 
respect to teaching, I agree wholeheartedly 
with Thoreau that “that government is 
best which governs least.” An elaborate ad- 
ministrative machinery in a school, in a 
department, or in a particular course of 
study implies a distrust of those who teach. 
It says in effect that an individual instructor 
is not responsible and cannot be trusted to 
conduct his class according to his own best 
lights. All of this, of course, denies the 
principle universally advocated by those 
who write about education for the gifted, 
that the only effective instruction is in- 
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dividualized instruction. There is a widely 
held idea, amounting almost to a super- 
stition, that higher pay for teachers and 
more money for schools will by itself solve 
all the problems of education. I will yield 
to no one as an enthusiastic advocate of 
more money for both teachers and schools, 
but I also insist that unless teachers can have 
more freedom, the money itself will hardly 
bring in the educational millenium. Free- 
dom here means freedom to teach in their 
own way, freedom from the miscellaneous 
clutter of committees, clerical busywork, 
extracurricular duties, and excessive student 
loads or paper loads. Only in such prac- 
tical ways as this can “academic freedom” 
become more than a pious phrase. 'f such 
freedom is desirable for any teacher, it is 
almost mandatory for the one who teaches 
gifted students. 


Finally, the makers of programs for gifted 
students, and teachers in them, could learn 
a great deal, it seems to me, from a scrutiny 
of graduate training, which ostensibly has 
been concerned with training superior stu- 
dents for generations. Some of the most 
prominent features of teaching at this level 
—the teacher who is master of his field, the 
small numbers of students, the seminar meth- 
od of instruction with its exchange of ideas 
through discussion and its stress on individ- 
ual student initiative and research, the 
uncompromisingly high standards of per- 
formance, the use of oral examinations— 
these are some of the practices which would 
seem by analogy to pertain to the teaching 
of gifted students at other levels. 

In brief I have suggested that the teacher 
of gifted students, granted a dedication to 
teaching and a pleasing personality, should 
have above all a good mind and sound aca- 
demic training in the field he teaches, that 
the administration under which he serves 
be capable of recognizing the need for orig- 
inality and versatility in the instruction of 
gifted students and be willing to extend as 
much as possible of true academic freedom to 
teachers in such programs. Is it entirely 
Utopian to wish fervently that such condi- 
tions were possible for all teachers? 


Gordon E. Bigelow 
Department of English 
Unwwersity of Florida 
Gainesville 


Editorial Comments 


On Becoming a Profession 


[7 IS proper to express the hope that pro- 
fessional educational organizations will be- 
come increasingly powerful in their impact 
upon social and cultural changes in our 
community, with an extension of service in- 
to all pertinent community affairs. I want, 
therefore, to make some observations rel- 
ative to the professionalization of teaching. 
On these points, I want to speak as a mem- 
ber of the profession, as a member of the 
Association, as a worker in education who 
believes that much more needs to be done 
to establish teaching as a profession, and 
that these steps should be undertaken with- 
out delay. 

First, a profession must be largely self- 
regulatory. 

In the ideal or the ultimate development 
of this concept, the group must set its own 
standards for membership and then it must 
establish procedures to make observance of 
those standards a condition of admission to 
and maintenance of membership. Following 
this principle, then, the teaching profession 
would admit to membership only those who 
meet specified requirements as to prepara- 
tion, credentials, and personal aptitudes and 
qualifications. 

A corollary is that those who fail to meet 
the standards of performance and ethics 
established for the profession would be 
dropped from membership after certain due 
processes had been followed. Just as a 
lawyer may be disbarred or a physician may 
be required to forfeit his license, so should 
a teacher be subject to dismissal from the 
profession with the requirements and judg- 
ments as to performance to be largely de- 
termined by the profession. 

Second, the public interest requires the 
exercise of strict supervisory control centered 
outside the body of the professional organ- 
ization itself. 

With the possible exception of the min- 
istry, all major professional groups are under 
a degree of supervisory authority maintained 
by law and established as an expression of 
the public concern in the performance of the 


This guest editorial is an abstract of 
the address by Dr. Carl F. Hansen, 
superintendent of the District of Co- 
lumbia Public Schools, before the 
spring conference of the District of 
Columbia Education Association on 
April 25, 1959.-T. M. S. 


practitioner. Attorneys, as you know, are 
under the supervision of the courts. Phy- 
sicians are licensed by the state, which may 
withdraw the license for cause. To qualify 
as professionals, nurses must be licensed and 
are subject to loss of that license, if they are 
guilty of unethical or illegal practice. 

The teaching profession, therefore, must 
accept, and indeed encourage, effective 
supervision and controls by the state—a term 
I am using here in a generic sense—and 
should support those measures which pro- 
tect the standards of the teaching profession 
and at the same time guard against personal 
prejudice and bias on the part of the super- 
visory agent. 

In other words, while professional groups 
can and do maintain internal controls, 
establish standards and act upon deficiencies 
in respect to those standards, they are not 
islands unto themselves. Because they are 
agents of society, that is, because they per- 
form services in the public interest—they 
must be held accountable by the community 
through established governmental agencies. 

The board of education is charged with 
representing the interests of society in re- 
spect to this matter. The position of super- 
intendent of schools is peculiar, in the sense 
that the occupant assumes executive re- 
sponsibility to represent the public interest 
as to performance of the professional staff. 
He must at the same time reconcile these 
interests in such a way as to protect and 
secure the professional rights of each teacher. 

What is needed is a clarification of ac- 
ceptable standards of performance by the 
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profession, concrete descriptions of what 
these mean in action, and an acceptance of 
these by the board of education, assuming 
that the public interest is supported by 
them. 

If this could be accomplished—that is, if 
the profession and people they serve could 
work together to spell out in specific ways 
what good teaching is and what happens if 
it doesn’t occur—we would then upgrade the 
profession by supporting those who are com- 
petent practitioners and eliminating those 
who degrade the profession. 

Team work, then, would be the key to 
this activity, and out of this union of 
common concerns could come many benefits 
to teachers and to the people we serve. 

I want to illustrate with a number of 
specific statements the kind of professional 
standards which the profession should 
identify and enforce. 


The teacher's moral influence upon his 
students must not only be beyond re- 
proach, it must be the kind that improves 
and strengthens moral behavior. 


Any moral assault upon a student should 
lead to immediate dismissal by the hiring 
agency, aggressive prosecution if the act is 
in violation of the law, and repudiation by 
the profession so that the individual may 
never again practice that profession. 


© The teacher accepts the fact that as a 
member of a profession his work is not 
done on an hourly basis. Rather than 
this, the responsibilities tend to superim- 
pose themselves over most of the activities 
of all his waking hours. 


I have never believed that any profession, 
certainly not teaching, can be governed by 
a time clock. 

Yet when I get reports that some teachers 
consistently leave the building with, or even 
slightly ahead of their classes, I wonder 
then if I am wrong. 

Those few who can’t wait to get out of the 
school building at the close of the school day 
discredit the profession and do harm to the 
great majority who serve consistently far 
beyond the call of duty. 


© The teacher is always judicial, profes- 
sional, and dignified in his relationships 
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with his students, their parents, and his 

associates. 

This professional standard is extremely 
important. What about the tactlessness and 
arrogance of the teacher who told a parent 
that her child would never set the world 
afire? Is eccentricity a luxury the profession 
can afford? Is gossip about pupils permitted 
in a _ professional setting? Is intellectual 
provincialism all too common? I refer here 
to the teacher who can see only the im- 
portance of his subject field. 

A set of practical professional standards 
can be identified and can become the basis 
for self regulation and supervisory activities. 

The third point is the professionalization 
of salaries—and related points of view on 
this subject. 

The problem falls logically into two parts: 
(1) short-term goals and (2) long-term goals. 
The next salary move in this school system 
should be to increase the upper sections of 
the scale, to make the maximums higher. 
This is the short-term goal, to be proposed 
at the appropriate time, but not this school 
year. The long-term goals may be considered 
in much greater magnitude, to the end that 
teaching may become a full-time profes- 
sional occupation. 

Finally, on this point I favor a single 
salary scale for merit, experience, and prep- 
aration. I believe all teachers should be 
qualified for equal pay for experience and 
preparation. I am opposed to pay scales 
based on ratings. I cannot support the 
point of view that teachers fall logically in- 
to first- and second-class positions. Every 
teacher should be a first-class teacher, or 
she should find some other occupation. 

I conclude these remarks on a_ highly 
positive note. We frequently get letters 
from parents praising their children’s 
teacher—and one especially contained a most 
memorable statement. This mother wrote 
about two teachers. One, she said, had been 
intellectually stimulating to the point that 
her daughter became an honor student. The 
other teacher, because of her great patience 
and perceptive understanding, had helped 
her son to overcome extreme shyness to be- 
come a leader in the class. This thoughtful 
mother closed her letter with these words: 
“The power of a good teacher as a con- 
structive force is almost awesome.” 


Jerome M. Page 


Organization for Teacher Recruitment 


Few school problems have received as 
much attention in the post-war years as 
the problem of teacher shortage. Dur- 
ing this period we have viewed this 
problem with alarm, despair, sober 
resignation and cautious optimism. It 
has been a period of significant effort 
and considerable confusion. Various in- 
dividuals and organizations have diag- 
nosed, fixed guilt, essayed solutions, and, 
as individuals and organizations are wont 
to do, utilized the crisis to prove all man- 
ner of theories as to the ills of American 
education. 

However, we now appear to have 
settled into a somewhat less hysterical 
and more methodical effort to deal with 
a social problem which yields to pro- 
nouncements from no one and whose 
origins and solutions are as complex as 
the culture itself. 

At least this is one conclusion that 
might be drawn from the report pre- 
sented here. This is a survey report of 
emerging patterns of organization for 
teacher recruitment at the state and 
national levels. It has been abstracted 
from a larger study on teacher recruit- 
ment policies and programs.! 


* This report has been drawn from a section 
of a study by the author: Jerome Page, “A 
Survey and Analysis of Teacher Recruitment 
Policies and Practices: Including An Analysis 
of Teacher Supply and Demand,” unpublished 
doctor's dissertation, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York, 1958. 438 p. Of 
particular importance in preparing this report 
were Chapters 10 and 11 of that study entitled 
“Organization for Recruitment: State Pro- 
grams” and “Organization for Recruitment: 
National Programs.” 


An Analysis of Patterns and Trends 


Recruitment Definition 
and Classification 

The task of clarifying what we mean 
when we speak of recruitment and of 
classifying those activities commonly re- 
ferred to in discussions of recruitment is 
not without its pitfalls. 

Recruitment is a term with a certain 
limited usefulness. According to Web- 
ster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, “re- 
cruit” means (1) to strengthen or supply 
with new men or troops; also, to muster; 
raise . . . (2) to provide with what is 
needed to correct or prevent exhaustion 
. . « (3) to recover what has been lost 
or spent... .”” From this can be derived 
a meaning upon which most students 
could superficially agree. One difficulty 
comes about as a result of seeking to rec- 
oncile this meaning with the educa- 
tional principles, the guidance prin- 
ciples, and the general ethical principles 
with which the educator is forced to 
qualify the term. Another difficulty 
arises as a result of an understanding of 
the complexity of a process of recruit- 
ment divorced from its narrow military 
limitations. To most, if recruitment 
means persuasion in the sense of applica- 
tion of psychological pressure it is ethi- 
cally dubious; if it means merely the 
provision of materials presenting the 
“facts” about teaching it is hopelessly 
limited. 

It is probable that what is generally 
meant by the term “teacher recruitment” 
is the effort to increase the numbers of 


Dr. Page is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Sacramento State College, Sacramento, 
California. 
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qualified persons who would be willing 
to accept teaching positions. Implicit in 
this effort is a process of attraction and, 
at the individual level of response, a 
process of attitude formation  cul- 
minating in career choice decision. It is 
also probable that, whatever new words 
or phrases are coined, educators will 
continue to use the term “recruitment” 
and in so doing to discuss the range of 
influences, direct and indirect, modifiable 
and determined, which affect choice of 
teaching as a career. The broadest of 
these influences will be in the over-all 
pattern of social and economic forces 
(class influence, prestige, economic con- 
ditions) and, not being directly or im- 
mediately modifiable, they will receive 
less direct attention. At a closer but still 
highly complex level will be those more 
specific influences expressed as condi- 
tions of the profession, such as salary. 
Insofar as these conditions affect teacher 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction and, di- 
rectly or indirectly, interest or disinterest 
in teaching as a profession, this effect 
becomes a concern of those persons who 
are concerned with the attraction—and 
choice—processes. Another set of in- 
fluential procedures or provisions has to 
do with the facilitation of entry into 
either preparation programs or actual 
service. We might include the provision 
of financial assistance to students, or 
credential reciprocity -agreements be- 
tween states, as examples of such 
facilitative measures. 

While not explicitly included in such 
a definition, the notion of selection is a 
third concept—a third process—implicit 
in an effort to attract “qualified” per- 
sons. If quantity is not to be the sole 
criterion of effectiveness or recruitment, 
selection—or selective principles—must 
be operative in all phases of the pro- 
gram from school guidance, through col- 
lege preparation, and into service. 

In summary, it could be said that the 
environment — partially controlled — at- 
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tracts and facilitates entry: the indi- 
vidual chooses and the profession selects. 
Furthermore, the complexity and inter- 
relatedness of these processes would indi- 
cate that the factors involved are barely 
touched upon in this cursory sketch. 

In organizing a survey report on re- 
cruitment practices, the above scheme 
must be adjusted to the materials at 
hand. For purposes of classification of 
actual programs it is possible to make a 
helpful, if somewhat artificial, distinc- 
tion between two broad categories of re- 
cruitment activities. These can be termed 
direct recruitment programs and indirect 
recruitment programs. 

Direct recruitment programs are de- 
signed for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding vocational guidance and of 
directly influencing career choice in 
ways that persuade: (1) people of col- 
lege and high school age (or younger) 
to choose teaching as a vocation, to pre- 
pare for teaching, and actually to enter 
teaching; (2) older persons, not already 
fully qualified, to complete preparation 
and become teachers; (3) older persons, 
already qualified but not currently teach- 
ing, to enter or re-enter teaching. 

Indirect recruitment programs are pro- 
grams designed to increase the number 
of available qualified teachers indirectly 
through: (1) facilitating entry into 
teacher-preparatory programs, entry, re- 
entry, and continuance in teaching, and 
the achievement of regular certification 
by emergency certificated teachers in 
service; and (2) increasing the attractive- 
ness of teaching and teacher preparation. 

Selection may be treated separately or, 
more usefully, selective principles may 
be seen as operative (or inoperative) 
throughout all of the first of these classi- 
fications of programs, and as funda- 
mental to the problem of increasing the 
attractiveness of the profession. 

Examples of direct recruitment pro- 
grams as thus classified would include 
FTA and other club programs, Student 
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NEA activity, cadet teaching, units on 
education, teaching experiences for high- 
school students, and the provision of 
information on teaching through use of 
various media. The latter would include 
the recruitment materials sent to adult 
groups regarding the special preparatory 
programs available to adults who might 
wish to change vocation or to move from 
kitchen to classroom. 

Examples of facilitation programs as 
defined above would include: the pro- 
vision of financial aid to students at all 
levels and in all types of programs; spe- 
cial programs for preparation of persons 
with varying kinds of educational back- 
ground and experience, such as the ma- 
ture liberal-arts graduate; reciprocal 
agreements between states regarding 
credential requirements; elimination of 
artificial restrictions on employment of 
persons for reason of marital status, race 
or creed; and long-term leave provisions, 
particularly those designed to meet the 
special needs of women teachers. 

Examples of provisions for increasing 
the attractiveness of teaching and of 
teacher preparation would include rais- 
ing salaries; improving “fringe benefits”; 
improving other conditions of teaching, 
such as class load, job security and ad- 
ministrative procedures; increasing the 
prestige of the profession through higher 
standards; and improving programs of 
teacher preparation. 

Organizational Criteria 

An examination of the literature on 
recruitment and an analysis of the prob- 
lems of organization for recruitment sug- 
gest the following general criteria: 

1. Recruitment programming should be 
based upon research. This should include 
accurate data on the nature of the prob- 
lem of teacher supply and demand, cur- 
rent and projected, as well as data on the 
relative efficacy of various types of re- 


cruitment programs. 
2. Recruitment programs should be com- 


prehensive and make provision for all 
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aspects of a total professional improve- 
ment program, including high standards. 

8. Emergency and crisis solutions are of 
little avail. Programming must repre- 
sent clear understanding of the long 
term nature of the problem. 

4. Responsibility for recruitment must be 
fixed. 

5. Lay participation should be encouraged 
in the designing and implementing of 
recruitment programs. 

6. Recruitment efforts should be co-ordi- 
nated at the state level. 


State Programs of Recruitment 


In 1953, in an attempt to get at trends 
in teacher recruitment at the state level, 
Arthur Adams, director of teacher re- 
cruitment of IIlinois’s Office of Public 
Instruction, sent out a questionnaire to 
all 48 states. Adams found that eight 
state departments of education had ap- 
pointed recruitment co-ordinators—four 
of them full-time—and that a large num- 
ber of states reported the participation 
of lay organizations. He drew no con- 
clusions as to the degree to which states 
had developed co-ordinated recruitment 
programs. 

As a part of the study from which this 
report was drawn, letters were sent in 
1955 to all state departments of educa- 
tion and also to all state education asso- 
ciations in an effort to determine what 
types of lay, professional, or department 
recruitment programs existed at the state 
level and what materials were available. 
This was an open-ended request for in- 
formation concerning such programs. 

Answers were received from 41 depart- 
ments and 30 associations covering 47 
states. These varied from an endorse- 
ment on the original letter in the case 
of one association to delivery of original 
minutes of a two-year series of state-wide 
recruitment meetings in another. Fol- 
low-up communication was established 


*Arthur Adams, “Teacher Recruitment: A 
National Survey of State Activities,” Educational 
Press Bulletin 44:19-20; September 1953. 
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with a number of respondents and with 
other persons and organizations sug- 
gested by respondents. 


In 1957, brief queries were sent to all 
state departments of education request- 
ing information concerning subsequent 
developments. Also, a short question- 
naire was sent to all state associations. 
Responses were received from 47 depart- 
ments and from 38 associations. 


Finally, in November of 1958, iden- 
tical queries were sent to the same offices. 
Responses were received in time for this 
report from 40 departments of education 
and 29 associations. 


The findings of these surveys have 
been included in Table I, together with 
other relevant information.® 


This reporting structure has been de- 
veloped in order to make the informa- 
tion included more available and under- 
standable. The report does not imply, 
unless specifically noted, that these fac- 
tors in recruitment are actually inte- 
grated in over-all, comprehensive state 
programs. However, it is possible that 
some inferences could be drawn concern- 
ing (a) the general effect upon recruit- 
ment of the aggregate of these elements 
in any one state, (b) the comparative 
effects as between states, and (c) the pos- 
sibilities or probabilities of achievement 
of the goals of recruitment within the 
structure existing in a given state. 


Summary of Status of Recruitment 
Programs at the State Level 


As will be pointed out in greater detail 
in this report, the problem of evaluating 
a recruitment program on the basis of 
written reports is quite difficult. In the 
absence of evidence of results as meas- 
ured by rigorous evaluative techniques, 
conclusions must be of a limited nature. 
Several aspects of the over-all state sum- 
mary appear to have considerable signifi- 


* All such information has been drawn from 
the Page study cited in footnote 1. 
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cance, however; and, certain features 
of individual state programs are worthy 
of attention. The interpretations and 
explanations concerning data in Table 
I appear warranted. 


Participation in Nationwide Study 

There has been an increasing degree 
of participation in the annual supply 
and demand study of the NEA and an 
‘increase in the number of states which, 
in the past several years, have attempted 
major state studies. Seven states make 
annual supply-demand studies which are 
fairly comprehensive in scope; a number 
of others have made individual studies 
which vary in scope from brief analyses 
of available data to comprehensive sur- 
veys including long-range prediction and 
examination of turnover statistics. Of 
the 40 state departments of education 
from which responses were received in 
1958 to the question, “Have you made 
a supply-demand study since January, 
1957, other than in connection with the 
NEA annual report?” 12 gave affirma- 
tive answers. 

These 12 include the seven states mak- 
ing annual studies. The literature dis- 
closes the existence of four more major 
supply-demand reports which were made 
since January, 1957, thus giving a total 
of at least 16 states making such studies. 
It is difficult to know the scope of all of 
these studies; unquestionably they vary 
greatly in degree of comprehensiveness. 

Only 26 states provided data for all 
three elements of the 1958 supply and 
demand report of the NEA. Twenty- 
one states, however, provided data for 
some part of that study, leaving only one 
state, Massachusetts, which neither made 
its own study nor participated in any 
part of the NEA study. 


* Of these 26 states, a number provided only 
limited data for a section of the NEA report 
on occupations of graduates. They did provide, 
however, data for all sections. 
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Not enough states have accepted full 
responsibility for the provision of com- 
prehensive annual data on teacher sup- 
ply and demand. If, as T. M. Stinnett 
has pointed out, “the beginning point of 
intelligent recruitment programs is the 
derivation of complete and accurate data 
which can present to young people the 
exact truth about the future opportuni- 
ties and job possibilities in teaching,’’® 
this would appear to be a major weak- 
ness in state programming. There ap- 
pears to be a definite trend, however, 
toward greater assumption of this re- 
sponsibility which, if continued, could 
result in a substantial improvement in 
our understanding of this problem both 
at the state and national levels. 


Direct Recruitment 


Unquestionably the most significant 
trend in direct recruitment which is 
detected in these surveys is the spectacu- 
lar growth in the Future Teachers of 
America organization. Analysis of re- 
sponses to both the 1957 and 1958 ques- 
tionnaires sent to state education associ- 
ations give support to the interpretation 
that the organization of education clubs 
—most significantly FTA clubs—has be- 
come the major approach to direct re- 
cruitment.® 

Responses from 27 states indicate that 
the FTA-club movement is very active, 
growing rapidly, and/or a major force 
in recruitment. Nine others indicate the 
existence of a large and steady growing 
club organization.” 

*T. M. Stinnett, “Competent Teachers for 
America’s Schools.” Keynote address delivered 
before the 1954 Regional Conferences of the 


National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. 32 p. (Mimeo- 
graphed.) p. 20. 

* The FTA programs are inclusive of explora- 
tory teaching experiences which are a significant 
part of any comprehensive apptoach to direct 
recruitment. 

* This is inclusive of responses from both the 
1957 and 1958 surveys. 
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In sheer numbers, the growth of the 
FTA movement over the past four years 
has been phenomenal, with the total 
number of clubs in the United States 
having more than doubled between 1954 
and 1957. Through the structure thus 
provided, many of the disparate and un- 
related activities of 1953 and 1954 have 
become integrated and have been given 
continuity in high school recruitment 
programming. 

In the earlier (1955) survey, the exist- 
ence of special recruitment bulletins or 
printed literature for high-school stu- 
dents was noted. The FTA movement 
has now provided a communications net- 
work for the distribution of attractive, 
professionally-oriented recruitment ma- 
terials which can be made available to 
all clubs in a state. Therefore, reference 
to this form of direct recruitment has 
been omitted from the tabular summary. 
Apparently, in most states the special 
preparation of such printed materials is 
no longer a floating responsibility de- 
pendent on the initiative of volunteer 
organizations. 

Significant and related changes have 
also taken place in college organizational 
structure over the past several years. The 
title of the national organization of col- 
lege chapters has been changed from 
National Association of Future Teachers 
of America to Student National Educa- 
tion Association. A vigorous program 
of development of college chapters of 
Student NEA has been undertaken by 
TEPS along with the parallel emphasis 
on development of the high-school FTA- 
club program. This has included an 
emphasis on greater identification of the 
student with the concerns and questions 
facing the teaching profession. 

The over-all figures for numbers of 
college Student-NEA chapters in the 
United States showed an approximate 
50 percent increase in the two-year 
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period from 1955 to 1957.8 However, 
comparisons of the 1957 and 1958 re- 
sponses from the same states showed 
stabilization in some cases, possibly indi- 
cating the existence of chapters in most 
or all of the colleges involved in teacher 
education in such states. 


Recruitment Coordinators 

While the practice is apparently grow- 
ing, the co-ordination of recruitment by 
delegation of responsibility to a full-time 
person has not yet become widespread. 
Adams’ survey in 1953 indicated that 
eight state departments delegated re- 
sponsibility to one person.® Of the states 
responding to the 1955 survey, four indi- 
cated that their programs were co-ordi- 
nated by full-time recruitment co-ordi- 
nators. Two other state respondents 
mentioned that the appointment of such 
a person was being contemplated. Re- 
sponses to the 1957 questionnaire indi- 
cated that seven states had a full-time 
person working with recruitment, one of 
whom represented the state education 
association. One state education associa- 
tion had a half-time person, one state 
department and one education associa- 
tion were considering the employment 
of full-time persons and one state—New 
Hampshire—had discontinued such a 
position. One state, New York, has pro- 
vided for one full-time recruitment co- 
ordinator in each of the 10 state colleges. 
Responses to the 1958 survey indicated 
that at least six additional states are now 
providing for full-time recruitment co- 
ordinators. 

A pattern for utilization of such per- 
sons may be emerging. At least three of 
the additions are specifically designated 
as FTA co-ordinators. 

In the state of Maryland, an educa- 
tion-association representative has a half- 


* There were 421 college chapters at the close 
of 1955 and 664 chapters as of April 29, 1957. 
See Page, op. cit., p. 211. 

* Adams, op. cit. 
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time assignment as FTA co-ordinator 
and, in addition, the state department of 
education employs a full-time supervisor 
of recruitment. 


Financial Assistance to Students 


The trend toward greater state-level 
involvement in the provision of financial 
assistance to students appears to be con- 
tinuing. There has been a marked in- 
crease in numbers of available scholar- 
ships at both the local and state levels 
in recent years. Several states, particu- 
larly Florida and Virginia, have estab- 
lished very substantial state-aid programs 
providing both for large numbers of 
students and also for large individual 
grants. Illinois has also developed a very 
large scholarship program. 

At least two states report the use of 
financial-aid programs which would ap- 
pear to militate against high educational 
and certification standards. The effort 
of one state legislature to re-instate a 
high-school normal-training program has 
failed, however. 

Evidence exists in studies made in 
seven states that a very high percentage 
of those students helped in scholarship 
programs actually went into teaching.'° 


General Program 
Analysis and Evaluation 


With respect to the degree of co-ordi- 
nation of recruitment activity and the 
comprehensiveness of state programs, as- 
sessments are very difficult to make. Be- 
cause of the rapidly changing nature of 
the recruitment scene, responses from 
the 1955 survey would probably not have 
current validity. Based on assessments 
of representatives of education associa- 
tions, organization and co-ordination of 
recruitment under the leadership of state 
education associations is growing. Eight- 
een states report considerably unco-or- 
dinated activity, with scattered programs 


*” Page, op. cit. Chapter VII, “Indirect Re- 
cruitment: Financial Aid Programs.” 


of recruitment. Seventeen others report 
comprehensive programs with varying 
degrees of co-ordination. The same data 
indicate that state education associations 
are increasingly taking the lead in the 
organization of recruitment programs, 
usually through TEPS commissions. In 
at least nine states, the state department 
of education, either alone or in co-opera- 
tion with the education association and 
other organizations, has taken a leading 
role in recruitment, according to these 
responses. Five state responses indicate 
that there is little organized effort. When 
compared with 1955 responses, this is 
perhaps the most dramatic and persua- 
sive evidence of the improvement which 
has taken place over the past several 
years. In 1955 an overwhelming major- 
ity of representatives of state depart- 
ments of education and education associ- 
ations responding were concerned and 
disturbed by either the lack of recruit- 
ment activity or the lack of organization 
and co-ordination of effort. 

In order to document this change, rep- 
resentative statements of these views are 
included in the selected comments 
quoted under “Status of Program 
(1955) .” 

It is apparent that the two states rank- 
ing highest in average salary—New York 
and California—have also taken vigorous 
action in other phases of direct and in- 
direct recruitment. Several states which 
appear to have made outstanding prog- 
ress in recent years in the development 
of a recruitment effort are Florida, II- 
linois, New Jersey, Connecticut, Mary- 
land, and Pennsylvania. Florida has 
combined a vigorous effort to increase 
salary level with a very active and well- 
directed FTA program and one of the 
most substantial of state scholarship pro- 
grams. A weakness of the Florida pro- 
gram, according to the data gathered 
here, would be the lack of provision for 
the gathering of adequate data on the 
long-term aspects and specific nature of 


On. The Il- 
linois program has jt ude: a strong 
emphasis on contiwious involverpent of 
lay organizations and a toner 
hensive approach to recruitment. 


Ohio has mustered.in impressive effort 
but has fallen behind with respect to 
salary level. Hais would also appear to 
be true of Yansas, which has had one of 
the mog@ carefully organized and inte- 
grate? of state recruitment programs. 


Certain features of the Connecticut, 
Delaware, Michigan, Utah, and Arizona 
programs indicate that these states have 
achieved considerable progress in de- 
velopment of comprehensive programs, 
including elements of both direct and 
indirect recruitment. 


At the other extreme is Nebraska with 
a very low salary and the lowest certifi- 
cation standard. Arkansas, forty-sixth 
in rank in estimated 1957 salary and with 
a very low certification standard, has a 
growing FTA movement and has had a 
considerable supply of funds for experi- 
mentation in teacher education. How- 
ever successful Arkansas may be in its 
direct recruitment and its experimenta- 
tion, questions could be raised as to how 
compelling a teacher-scholar with five 
years of liberalizing education will find 
the professional attractions of an Arkan- 
sas teaching position. Similarly, North 
Dakota and South Dakota, the lowest 
salaried non-southern states, with ele- 
mentary school teacher certification 
standards lower than Arkansas’, will un- 
questionably continue to find it difficult 
to keep their graduates and degree teach- 
ers out of neighboring Minnesota, with 
almost a $1,000 higher average salary 
(as corrected), or Montana, just $784 
more persuasive. What has been quite 
striking with respect to trends in these 
two states is their minimal salary in- 
creases over the 1953-57 period and the 
subsequent sharp drop, in relation to 
other states, in salary level. 
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Comments of Respondents 

With respect to what was understood 
by respondents to comprise “recruit- 
ment,” it is apparent that all elements 
of both direct and indirect recruitment, 
as these have been defined in this study, 
are represented in the responses received. 
The comments abstracted and presented 
below make this very clear: 


Direct Recruitment 


FTA Clubs. Colorado has a fine program 
of FTA in colleges and high schools—two 
active committees, one for each group, and 
the TEPS committee acts in an advisory 
capacity. (1957) 

The MAFTA organization consists of stu- 
dent officers and committees paralleling the 
organization of MSTA. Our state education 
association budgets approximately $9,000 a 
year for the MAFTA program. (Maryland 
—1958) 

Many new high-school FTA clubs are 
being organized this year. (lowa—1958) 

One of our colleges (Southern Oregon 
College) had a 12 percent increase in teacher 
education. (FTA is given considerable 
credit.) (1958) 

FTA includes almost all organizations of 
high school students interested in teaching. 
(Washington—1958) 

Other High School Recruitment. The 
Cadet-Teaching Program in Flint is the best 
example. Students sign up the same as they 
would for any course and receive credit. It 
is well organized. (Michigan—1957). 

Many of the larger towns have Career 
Days with an opportunity for educators to 
talk with many juniors and seniors. (Wyom- 
ing—1955) 

Use of Materials and Mass Media. 1 am 
enclosing copies of our two principal printed 
pieces and a report of our Radio and Tele- 
vision Committee which indicates the type 
of commercial we use in connection with 
our radio and television shows in the area 
of teacher recruitment. (New Jersey—1955) 

We have issued a total of four recruitment 
bulletins. . . . They are rather inexpensive 
flyers, made available to all high-school sen- 
iors. (Idaho—1955) 

In our state office we have two films that 
are used by these clubs. These films are 
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What Greater Gift and Skippy and the Three 
R’s. (Illinois—1955) 

Role of the Teacher. Our TEPS com- 
mittee keeps reminding the teachers that 
they are the first line of troops in recruit- 
ment. (Idaho—1955) 

We discovered that the teacher is the 
greatest recruiting agency. (Kentucky— 
1955) 


Indirect Recruitment 


Financial Aid Programs. The state's 
major effort is a scholarship plan for pros- 
pective teachers . . . and for teachers who 
need to improve their certification status. 
(Virginia—1955) 

. . « the Commission has published a 
scholarship bulletin of available scholar- 
ships in Kentucky for future teachers. (1955) 

Other Facilitation Programs. TV program 
has been operating, but results have been 
“not up to expectations.” (Texas—1957) 

We are trying to use a sound professional 
approach rather than resorting to expediency 
measures. (Kansas—1957) 

During the past seven years we have re- 
cruited through the intensive Teacher Train- 
ing Program more than five thousand teach- 
ers for the elementary grades. (New York— 
1957) 

Increasing Alttractiveness—Salary. There 
would be no teacher shortage in West Vir- 
ginia if we could retain the teachers who are 
graduated from our own institutions. The 
West Virginia salary schedule is such that 
prospective teachers leave the state upon 
graduation. The schools are maintained by 
persons who remain here through loyalty, 
persons who have personal responsibilities 
which do not permit them to go elsewhere, 
former teachers who are induced to return 
to the profession, and emergency teachers 
who constitute about 8 percent of the teach- 
ers employed. West Virginia's tragedy is in 
the loss of young teachers. Local and state- 
wide professional organizations have re- 
cruited effectively but nearly 40 percent of 
our graduates go elsewhere to teach when 
they learn how much more they can earn 
in other states. (1955) 

We are using the California system of in- 
creased salaries! (Nevada—1955) 

Major attention is given to salary, work- 
ing conditions, and retirement which are 
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factors basic to solution of the problems. 
(Missouri—1958) 

The WEA has a strong program to improve 
economic conditions of teachers and to raise 
professional training standards. (Washing- 
ton—1958) 

Maryland has also been engaged in a heavy 
legislative program. We were successful in 
raising the state minimum scale by $400 per 
teacher effective July 1, 1958. (1958) 

Increasing Prestige Through Selectivity 
and High Standards. We have felt too often 
that encouraging interest in the teaching 
profession without an evaluation of the like- 
lihood of the person being successful in 
college and in the teaching profession is an 
undesirable waste of effort. (Iowa—1955) 

We don’t use the word “recruitment” in 
the state TEPS Commission. We think it 
wiser to talk about interesting outstanding 
young people in becoming teachers. At the 
college level we are more concerned with 
professionalization than anything else. Col- 
leges feel this creates interest among fresh- 
men and sophomores who haven't selected 
majors. (Oregon—1957) 

Improving Other Conditions of Teaching 
and Teacher Preparation. Efforts are being 
made at both the state and local level to 
increase teachers’ salaries, improve teacher 
retirement provisions, make more adequate 
teaching materials available and in general 
make the teaching profession attractive to 
college and high school students. (North 
Carolina—1955) 


Organization for Recruitment 

State TEPS Commissions and Education 
Associations. The lowa (Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards is active in this area. Implementation of 
Iowa’s program is being carried on by the 
Iowa State Education Association. At least 
three-fourths of our counties have county- 
wide TEPS chairmen. These people are 
looked upon as the teacher recruitment 
leaders for their counties. (1957) 

The executive board of the Student-KSTA 
held a workshop for all officers of the Stu- 
dent-KSTA organizations at Topeka, Sep- 
tember 20, 1958. Members of the TEPS 
Commission acted as consultants. (This was 
new this year and was a real success.) (1958) 

Other Lay and Professional Organizations. 
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The Mississippi Economic Council has many 
brochures and pamphlets on the profession. 
(1955) 

The Pennsylvania State Chamber of Com- 
merce has also contributed its influence and 
efforts toward this cause. (1958) 

The superintendents of the state have a 
superintendents study council. One of the 
committees of this council is a committee 
on teacher recruitment. (Tennessee—1955) 

The Delta Kappa Gamma Society, an 
honor organization for women teachers, is 
actively engaged in recruitment projects 
throughout the state. These projects usually 
take the form of teas for students interested 
in teaching, a conference day for future 
teachers, or a similar activity. Each chapter 
chooses its own method of encouraging 
promising students to enter teaching. (New 
York—1955) 

Statewide Public Affairs Commission, too, 
directed much effort toward recruitment this 
past year. Utilizing radio, TV, press and 
roadside billboards over the state. (Colorado 
—1958) 

General Program Status and Evaluation of 
Results 

Status of Program. (1955 Survey Only). 
Our statewide program began with high 
hopes but due to illness on the part of 
some strategic leaders there appears now to 
be a slowing down which disturbs us. 


We have no organized state program of 
recruitment. 

While a number of professional organiza- 
tions are concerned with the recruiting of 
teachers, this concern has not been trans- 
lated into a well-defined program. 


We do not at this time have an organ- 
ized statewide program for recruitment of 
teachers. 


There is no statewide program of teacher 
recruitment operating in . . . at the present 
time. 

It must be said that our activities are very 
possibly not as well co-ordinated as might 
be desirable, but it is also true that we seem 
to be making some impact on the problem. 

. . . has recently organized a statewide 
committee for teacher recruitment. 

To date no program has been felt neces- 
sary as we seem to be drawing sufficient teach- 
ers from surrounding states. 
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I am also sorry to say that we have not 
embarked, either on a state-wide level or 
on a local level, on teacher recruitment pro- 


grams. 


Research and Results 

(Thirty-three percent increase in appli- 
cants). . . . We believe that our recruitment 
campaign was one of these factors. The 
increase in the salary range was probably 
the biggest factor that resulted in the in- 
creased number of applicants. (1955) 

It is fair to state that the number of men 
entering teaching has shown a decided in- 
crease since the state has made available 
tuition-free courses for junior high school 
teachers in the State University Teachers 
Colleges. (1957) 

Number of special certificates greatly re- 
duced and number of vacancies in teaching 
positions almost completely eliminated. 
(1957) 

There has been no dramatic (enrollment) 
increase because up to now our salaries have 
been so low that teachers have not, individ- 
ually, recommended teaching to their strong 
people. (1957) 

Considerable research in progress. (1958) 

A study is currently under way (1958) 

None (evaluative study) but is needed. 
(1958) 

You might be interested to know, however, 
that except for specialized areas, we do not 
have a shortage of teachers in our state this 
year. We think this situation can be ex- 
plained in terms of the recession. Many 
former teachers came back when industry cut 
back. (1958) 

We hope to make studies, but up to the 
present time this has not been done. (1958) 

Our teachers college freshman enrollment 
is up 29 percent over a year ago. This is 
due to many factors of which more state 
money for teachers colleges and activities of 
our TEPS committee are definitely a part. 
(1958) 

In the fall, 1957, Kansas colleges reported 
2,498 seniors enrolled in teacher education, 
virtually twice the 1,254 enrolled in 1953. 
(1958) 

Although we do not have the benefit of 
any research on the effectiveness of MAFTA 
relevant to recruitment, our experience tells 
me that it is a very worthwhile program. 
(1958) 
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Organization for Recruitment: 
National Programs 

The interstate influence and respon- 
sibilities of higher educational institu- 
tions, the pressures for reciprocity in 
certification, the general mobility of the 
teacher population, and the national 
character of teachers professional organ- 
izations, among other factors, indicate 
that, despite beliefs we may hold con- 
cerning federal involvement in school 
operation, the teacher supply and de- 
mand problem is clearly a national as 
well as a state and local matter. 


There are undoubtedly some functions 
which can be performed more efficiently 
or meaningfully at the national level. 
This is particularly true in some areas of 
research, such as assessment of teacher 
supply and demand, study of general 
trends in school enrollments, and the 
provision of other statistical data which 
have a limited meaning when confined 
to state borders. It is also true of cer- 
tain aspects of functions such as stimula- 
tion, communication, and co-ordination. 


In order to determine the degree to 
which national organizations were par- 
ticipating in recruitment, communica- 
tion was established in 1955 and 1956 
with a selected group of 40 national 
lay and professional organizations re- 
questing this information. An arbitrary 
selection was made of those organiza- 
tions which (1) were thought likely to 
have made major commitments to this 
area, (2) had participated actively in 
other education programs, and/or (3) 
were identified as having initiated or 
cooperated in programs of teacher re- 
cruitment. While it is possible that na- 
tional programs existed other than those 
thus identified, it is unlikely that these 
would have been of sufficient substance 
to materially alter the conclusions 
reached from that survey. 

A summary of the activities of the 
organizations which were reported was 
combined with an analysis of these acti- 
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Taste II 
PARTICIPATION OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ACCORDING 
TO ADMINISTRATIVE FUNCTIONS OF PROGRAM 


ae Substance Which 
Function Occasional Effort not Be Classified as Major Sustained 
Major Sustained Effort Effort 
Research Fund for Adv. of Ed. TEPS 
PDK! (Local) Office of Educ. 
DKG? (Local) 
Committee on New Teachers 
STIP® 
Planning Committee on New Teachers STIP TEPS 
Fund for Adv. of Ed. 
White House Conf. 
Stimulation Committee on New Teachers PTA‘ TEPS PDK 
— Chamber AASA5 DKG FTA® 
ite House Conf. AACTE? STIP 
(Strong Effect) Fund—NASSP® 
Kiwanis 
Coordination White House Conf. FTA TEPS 
DKG 
Communication | Committee on New Teachers 
Dept. of Labor FTA 
White House Conf. ACE® PDK 
AASA DKG PTA NASSP 
Cooperation Grange, ion Chamber, Kiwanis 
Dept. of Liber Office of Ed. 
AASA AACTE ACE PTA DKG PDK 
NASSP STIP AAUW"? TEPS 
Service Dept. of Labor TEPS 
Chamber, Junior Chamber Kiwanis Fund for Adv. Ed. 
Schoolboards Assoc. Office of Ed. 
PDK PTA DKG 
Action Chamber of Commerce TEPS 
White House Conf. Kiwanis 
PDK FTA PTA DKG 
Evaluation DKG TEPS TEPS 
Fund Kiwanis 
PDK FTA PTA DKG 


! Phi Delta 
2? Delta Kappa Gamma 

3 Science Teaching Improvement Program 

‘ Parent-Teachers Association 

5 American Association of School Administrators 
* Future Teachers of America 


vities by their function in a total na- 
tional organizational effort. Because 
of the rapid changes which have taken 
place in recruitment and of the prob- 
ability of considerable change in the 
roles of these organizations in the time 
since that survey, it is not likely that a 
detailed report of these activities would 


? Angteen Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
* National Association of Secondary School Principals 
* Council on Cooperation in Teacher Education, Ameri- 


can Council on Education 
1® American Association of University Women 


have validity today. The analysis by 
function, however, is reproduced in 
Table II and certain general conclu- 
sions which followed from that survey 
are combined below with observations 
as to possible changes which might have 
taken place during the past three-year 
period. 
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The conclusion reached from that 
survey are as follows: 


1. The functions of stimulation, co-opera- 
tion, and action are being most ade- 
quately discharged. 

2. The functions of research and evalua- 
tion are being least adequately dis- 
ch 

8. The function of stimulation is basic 
to almost every national program 
examined. 

4. The major force in teacher recruitment 
at the national level is the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards. 

5. The Future Teachers of America is the 
major national force in the develop- 
ment of direct recruitment in the high 
school. 

6. Numerous programs of recruitment 
exist. Further, it is probable that this 
is a growing trend. 

7. Indirect recruitment is receiving great 
emphasis from national lay organiza- 
tions. 

8. The programs being encouraged are 
thoce which were emphasized in recom- 
mended recruitment policy. 

9. There is a quantitative increase in re- 
cruitment activity. There is probably a 
qualitative increase in the vigor of im- 
plementation of programs of recruit- 
ment at the national level. 

10. There is little basis for evaluating the 
relative effectiveness of these programs 
at this time.” 

Possible changes in recruitment pro- 


gramming at the national level since 
the above survey include the following: 


1. The role of the United States Office of 
Education in the field of educational re- 
search—including teacher personnel re- 
search—has greatly expanded. 

2. The communications function of FTA 
has been greatly enhanced, both by in- 
crease in number of clubs and by changes 
in organizational structure, emphasis, 
and relationship with parent education 
associations. 

3. As pointed out above in analysis of 
trends in state programs, the organiza- 


[bid., p. 370-71. 
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tional structure for recruitment has be- 
come increasingly rationalized. Lines of 
communication and responsibility are 
clearer and the assumption of major 
responsibility by TEPS, FTA, and Stu- 
dent NEA at both state and national 
levels are more definite. It could be hy- 
pothesized that this trend will result in 
a general withdrawal from the recruit- 
ment scene of the numerous voluntary 
organizations which sought, during the 
1945-55 period, to meet the emergency 
occasioned by general teacher shortage. 
The importance of continuing to in- 
volve such lay organizations in recruit- 
ment, particularly in programs of 
indirect recruitment, may be overlooked. 
With these qualifications, it is prob- 
able that the previous conclusions cited 
continue to have validity. 


Evaluation and General Conclusions 

Recruitment Evaluation. In such a 
survey as is reported here there is no way 
to assess the vitality, the actual working 
situation, the meaningful relationships, 
the degree of involvement, the quality 
of thinking, or the personal dedication 
that go to make up a given recruitment 
program. One possible way to make 
this point is to utilize replies received 
from two men, both in highly influential 
positions in the structure of professional 
leadership of the same sparsely-populated 
state. One began by saying that he “was 
ashamed to say” that there was so little 
being done in recruitment in the state, 
and went on to document the absence 
of organized effort in the form of FTA 
activity, publications, or state activity. 
The other discussed the “co-operation” 
with the high schools and colleges which 
had existed “for some time now .. . 
throughout the state’’ in developing a 
major recruitment effort, including 


brochures, a personal contact program 
directed to all seniors, and an extensive 
club program in the schools. 

These differing interpretations point 
up the danger of assessing a program on 
the basis of what might represent pos- 
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sible interest or lack of interest of the 
reporter in a program in which he may 
or may not be personally involved. 


It must also be recognized that prog- 
ress and “success” in recruitment are 
not so simply measured. As an example 
of the fallacy of the rough evaluative 
generalization, a writer representing a 
college program wrote, “Our program 
seems to be producing results. We have 
increased enrollments 26 percent.” (This 
was for a two-year period.) Within a 
period in which general college enroll- 
ments increased almost 20 percent and 
teachers college enrollments increased 34 
percent, it is possible that this college 
was doing very well, holding even, or 
losing ground. 


Furthermore, it is apparent that there 
is, in the sum of the recruitment activity 
that has been reported, little that could 
be considered definitive evidence of the 
superiority of one technique over 
another. Teacher shortage has been de- 
fined as a major social crisis and social 
crises do not ordinarily lend themselves 
to a cool and controlled measurement of 
solutions. There is some evidence that 
the total of all efforts to recruit does, in 
some situations, produce results. It is in 
the isolation of the factors which pro- 
duced the results or effects that the 
evaluative problem arises. 


It should be recognized that evaluative 
studies of differential effects of various 
influencing factors in such a complex 
matter as career choice are necessarily 
going to be extremely difficult. One point 
seems clear: It is possible that evalua- 
tion of differential effects may be so com- 
plex and difficult as to defy controlled 
study in any but a few simple valida- 
tions of obvious hypotheses. However, 
if so, it is evident that this possibility 
increases the need for a clear, consistent 
set of recruitment principles and a 
theoretical structure arrived at through 
a rigorous examination of career-choice 
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behavior, attitude formation and change, 
selective processes, and related areas. 


Conclusions 

Certain organizational criteria were 
suggested above. These included the 
need for research, the accurate assess- 
ment of supply-demand relationships, 
comprehensiveness in recruitment pro- 
gramming, long-term planning, fixing of 
responsibility, encouragement of lay par- 
ticipation and program co-ordination at 
the state level. 

It is probable that there is an in- 
creasing acceptance of the significance of 
these general criteria and that this ac- 
ceptance is correspondingly being re- 
flected in recruitment programming. 

There is evidence that state and na- 
tional programs are increasingly em- 
phasizing broad comprehensive 
approaches combininig elements of both 
indirect and direct recruitment. Greater 
emphasis is being placed on high stand- 
ards and approaches to recruitment 
which emphasize selectivity and quality. 


There has been recent increase in the 
numbers of states providing statewide 
co-ordination for their recruitment pro- 
grams. Responsibility for recruitment 
is being fixed at the state level either 
through clear assumption of such re- 
sponsibility by the state education as- 
sociation and its TEPS commission, by 
the state department of education, or, 
co-operatively, by both. The trend is 
toward the assignment of full-time pro- 
fessional directors to the problems of 
co-ordination of recruitment at the state 
level. 

A particular strength of the TEPS, 
FTA, and Student NEA approaches to 
recruitment would appear to be the 
organizational structure they provide for 
a continuous long-term attack upon this 
problem. Many of the voluntary organ- 
izations could not maintain a high degree 
of commitment for anything like the 
probable duration of this “emergency.” 
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As these organizations drop out and are 
replaced by other voluntary groups, the 
strong leadership of an organization 
such as TEPS is required to insure con- 
tinuity of the program. 

Direct recruitment is becoming de- 
creasingly dependent upon the impulsive 
and localized assistance of voluntary 
organizations which was characteristic 
of the 1945-55 decade. It is a crucial 
responsibility of professional leader- 
ship to insure that the values of lay 
participation are not lost as recruit- 
ment becomes organized and profession- 
alized. The maintenance of lay interest, 
particularly in the problem of increasing 
the standards and attractiveness of the 
teaching profession, cannot be sustained 
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effectively by sporadic exhortatory ap- 
peals to the public. There is a need for 
organizational structure that guarantees 
continuous lay involvement at the state 
level. 

Finally, while research on supply-de- 
mand relationships and on other aspects 
of recruitment is receiving greater atten- 
tion than was true at any previous time, 
it is still insufficient. At the national 
and state levels greater attention must 
be given to research and to the develop- 
ment of principles, criteria, and theory 
in the light of which state and local 
groups can, with greater confidence, de- 
velop effective and professionally sound 
programs of teacher recruitment. 


Students in U.S. Total 43 Million 


Nearly a quarter of the entire population is enrolled in schools, the Census Bureau 


reports. 


The number of students was 43 million as of last October, the Bureau said yesterday, 
out of a population of 176 million. This did not include people enrolled in adult educa- 


tion classes. 


Other highlights of a Bureau compilation of education statistics: 

Since 1950 the number of teachers in schools below college level has increased 500,000 
to 1.6 million. However, this increase of 45 percent failed to keep pace with a 60 
percent jump in school enrollments during the same period. 

Between 1954 and 1958 the percentage of college students attending public institutions 
increased while the percentage attending public elementary and high schools decreased. 

About 30 percent of all men attending college are married. Thirteen percent of the 


coeds are married. 


Seventy percent of the 3.2 million college students live off campus.—WASHINGTON 


Eveninc Star, March 27, 1959. 


Correction 


“New Teachers Employed” is defined by Ray C. Maul in Teacher Supply and Demand 
in Public Schools, 1958 (NEA Research Division) as teachers who were not teaching 
anywhere during the preceding year, rather than as teachers who were not teaching 
in a given state during the preceding year, as given in the very interesting article by 
Martin H. Bartels, “Index of Teacher Demand Increases for the 1957 Employment 
Year,” which appeared in the December 1958 issue of The Journal of Teacher Education. 
—Editors. 


A Symposium— 


Educationists and Other Academics 


Differ? Criticize? Join battle? Resolve Conflicts? 
Conciliate? Share responsibilities? Cooperate? 


Each article in this collection, in its own interesting style and substance, 
answers one or more of the above questions. Although each will stand 
alone, it adds meaning to the others. 


The wastelands of Professor Bestor, Earl C. Cunningham 

The Logic and Weakness of Bestor’s Position in Education, John E. Susky 
Tolerable Differences, Joseph Seidlin 

Attitudes Toward Education Courses, Lindley J. Stiles 

The Preparation of a Teacher, B. Othanel Smith 

The Teacher Education Council, G. T. Stubbs 

Closing the Gap, John H. Hunt 

Let’s Practice What We Teach, R. B. Dierenfield 
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Earl C. Cunningham 


The wastelands of Professor Bestor 


In THIS critique I propose to take 
the reader on a directed tour of Pro- 
fessor Arthur E. Bestor’s Educational 
Wastelands. The dialectical terrain of 
these Wastelands is highly variegated. 
There are mountain ranges of splendid 
educational elevation affording one ex- 
cellent views into the finer presupposi- 
tions which have underlain much of our 
Western thinking about liberal educa- 
tion. Only at his own theoretical peril 
can the educational reader afford to shut 
his eyes to the type of view herein 
afforded by Professor Bestor. 

But there are also many educational 
valleys in these Wastelands—valleys of 
his and only his creation. Some of these 
valleys are shallow and superficial; some 
are so abysmally deep and their walls so 
closely compressed that they close in on 
one and shut out the vigorously aseptic 
light of critical judgment. 

There are times within the Waste- 
lands when one feels himself in the high 
company of those seminal souls of the 
Western world who did most to liberate 
and elevate the human mind and who 
have become the lodestars that afford 
direction to him who earnestly seeks to 
set his intellectual course toward under- 
standing. At other times in the Waste- 
lands one is certain that is where he is— 
in a wasteland. To paraphrase an old 
song, it is difficult to see how anything 
so good could be so bad. 

Further, the position is advanced that 
the scholar, writing on any professional 
subject, is bounded by the assumptions 
and presuppositions governing respon- 
sible assertion. For one thing, this means 
a sharp distinction between public fact 


Mr. Bestor’s pronouncements 
still enjoy headway in the commer- 
cial press. It is reasonable, then, to 
ask, What media are open to those 
who desire to examine critically 
his theses? Tue Journat feels a 
responsibility for providing a me- 
dium for sharp yet dignified dis- 
cussions of controversial issues— 
questioning such as will be found 
here and in Mr. Susky’s article 
which begins on page 173.—Epitors. 


and private judgment. These are two 
separate and independent keyboards and 
the scholar who attempts simultaneously 
to play upon both without establish- 
ing sharp differentia between the two 
does so at his own academic peril. Nor 
should he simulate astonishment or re- 
sort to name-calling if and when con- 
fronted by his critics. 

Still another position advanced in our 
general statement can be formulated as 
follows: Facts—publicly ascertainable 
facts—speak louder in the long run than 
extravagant overstatement or misstate- 
ment. 

It is the contention herein that Bestor 
appears in his Wastelands and some of 
his other writings under the dual role of 
scholar and huckster, and that he has 
not been concerned with acquainting the 
reader with the fact that he is playing 
from two independent keyboards. 


Dr. Cunningham is professor of philosophy, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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In this critique his right to hold and 
express opinions on matters of theory 
and/or philosophy is strictly unchal- 
lenged. However, it is contended in the 
name of scholarship that it is his respon- 
sibility to help the reader distinguish 
between facts which he knows and the 
private opinions which he holds. It 
would seem that such a modus operandi 
must underlie any genuine attempt at 
reform. Particularly when such an at- 
tempt is made under the aegis of cap 
and gown. 

In the pages which follow two verbal 
portraits of Bestor will be attempted: 
First, Bestor the Scholar and second, 
Bestor the Huckster. Upon the reader 
falls the task of weighing and evaluating 
the reasonableness of the portraits. 


Bestor the Scholar 


In the development of our verbal por- 
trait of Bestor the Scholar no attempt 
will be made to exhaust the constructive 
statements found in his Wastelands. 


It will be apparent to the reader, of 
course, that the selection of materials 
for this section will simply indicate that 
the present writer shares Professor Bes- 
tor’s opinions. This must be the case, 
it should be emphasized, because the 
points wherein the writer finds himself 
in agreement with Bestor are theoretical 
or philosophical in nature, hence private. 
One either agrees or he disagrees. In 
such private opinions no evidence can be 
educed to coerce agreement, because 
there is no such evidence. 


Professor Bestor writes effectively into 
the following areas, and these are the 
points selected for development in sub- 
sequent pages of this section: the mean- 
ing of intellectual training and the func- 
tion of the public school; the meaning 
of a liberal education; a distinction be- 
tween the “fundamental disciplines” and 
“subject matter”; the relationship be- 
tween liberal education and freedom; 
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the problem of selecting the method and 
the content of education; and the 
“educated” teacher. 


Intellectual Training 


Bestor is succinctly to the point when 
he defines “intellectual training” as 
“nothing more than deliberate cultiva- 
tion of the ability to think.”! In elab- 
orating on this concept he writes, in es- 
sence, that intellectual training implies 
the imparting of controlled or disciplined 
methodologies. Thinking is not a free- 
lance game in which each person makes 
his own rules. Rather, it is surrounded 
by publicly recognized standards (among 
scholars, at least) for acquiring under- 
standing and power. Bestor writes: 


Consider how the disciplines of science and 
learning came into being. The world enters 
the consciousness of the individual—as a great 
tangle of confused perceptions. Before man 
could deal with it at all he had to differen- 
tiate one experience from another and to 
discover relationships among them: simi- 
larity and diversity, cause and effect, and the 
like. Gradually he discovered that one kind 
of relationship could best be investigated in 
one way (by controlled experiment, it may 
be), and another in another way (by the 
critical study of written records or of fossil 
remains, perhaps). Thus the separate dis- 
ciplines were born, not out of arbitrary in- 
vention but out of evolving experience. The 
process of trial and error, prolonged over 
centuries, has resulted in the perfecting of 
these tools of investigation. The methods can 
be systematized and taught, hence the in- 
tellectual power that mankind has been ac- 
cumulating throughout its entire history can 
be passed on to successive generations. There- 
by each generation is enabled to master the 
new environment and to solve the new prob- 
lems that confront it. . . . The disciplines 
represent the various ways which man has 
discovered for achieving intellectual mastery 


* Arthur E. Bestor, Educational Wastelands 
(Urbana, Illinois: The University of Illinois 
Press, 1953) p. 14. Unless otherwise indicated, all 
further quotations are from the Wastelands. 
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and hence practical power over the various 
problems that confront him.? 


Intellectual training for Bestor, as in- 
terpreted herein, is making functionally 
available to the student organized in- 
struments of thinking. This means as 
a consequence that “. . . each generation 
is enabled to master the new environ- 
ment and to solve the new problems that 
confront it.” 


The Function of the School 


The function of the school is to trans- 
mit these historic and evolving disci- 
plines of thinking. He writes, “And to 
transmit this power of disciplined think- 
ing is the primary and inescapable re- 
sponsibility of an educational system.’’* 


Liberal Education 


But there are kinds of education. 
Bestor’s interests lie in a philosophy of 
liberal education. What is the chief 
differentia of a liberal education? Bestor 
answers this question by making a dis- 
tinction between “disciplines” and “sub- 
ject-matter fields.” The differentia here 
is sharp: a “discipline” is a way of think- 
ing; the other is a “mere aggregation of 
facts.” Liberal disciplines, he writes, 
are: 

. . . the powerful tools and engines by 
which a man discovers and handles facts. 
Without the scientific and scholarly discip- 
lines he is helpless in the presence of facts. 
... they represent the most effective methods 
which men have been able to devise, through 
millenia of sustained effort, for liberating 


*p. 18-19. 

*Since most current educational thinking 
(which Bestor most vehemently opposes) is trace- 
able to the philosophy of John Dewey, it may 
not be amiss to remind the reader that Bestor 
sees “eye-to-eye” with Dewey on the meaning 
of intellectual training. See Dewey's Democracy 
and Education, chapters xi, xii, and xiii. 

*p. 19. Only with qualification could the 
present writer support this thesis. 
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and then organizing the powers of the 
human mind.5 


The chief contribution that a liberal 
education makes is the “. . . communica- 
tion of intellectual power.’’* Since the 
chief end of a liberal education is the 
communication of intellectual power, 
then the liberally-educated man should 
reflect certain qualities: he is brought 
to see the structure of the subject he is 
studying. Among other things this means 
that he learns how knowledge comes in- 
to being. It means further that he un- 
derstands and can utilize the logical and 
methodological structure of a subject 
area to pursue the research necessary to 
the formulation of new knowledge. Into 
this situation Bestor writes that: 


Liberal education means deliberate culti- 
vation of the power to think. Because clear 
thinking is systematic thinking, liberal edu- 
cation involves the logical organization of 
knowledge. Students must be brought to 
see the structure of the science they are 
learning. To know a few facts about lines 
and angles and triangles is not to know plane 
geometry; the essential thing is to grasp the 
orderly process by which a group of postu- 
lates can be made to reveal their implications 
in theorems of increasing complexity. To 
know a few episodes in the past is not to 
know history; the essential thing is to com- 
prehend the forces that are at work through 
a long sequence of events, and to incorpo- 
rate perspective of time into one’s day-to-day 
judgments. . . . But to leave a subject without 
having understood the order inherent in it, 
is to leave it without seizing hold of the 
most significant and the most useful of its 
characteristics.? 


To achieve the above is to be liberally 
educated. And this is the primary aim 
of any educational system. 

Over against this concept of liberal 
education, Bestor places another form of 
education, which he disparagingly 
describes as “subject-matter-fields.” The 


p. 18. 
* p. 20. 
p. 21. 
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subject-matter specialist is one who con- 
cerns himself alone with facts—which, 
properly so, Bestor describes as the 
terminus of the thinking process. He, 
in company with the educationists whom 
he decries, are at one at this particular 
point. Teaching the product of the 
thinking enterprise while ignoring the 
action or process side is abortive educa- 
tionally. He grants that scientists and 
scholars often fall into this trap of em- 
phasizing the product at the expense of 
the method. And on this he is again in 
agreement with his  educationist 
“friends.” One feels that he is em- 
phasizing a vital fact which needs to be 
emphasized when he writes: 


Academic courses which teach man to 
manipulate laboratory apparatus but not to 
think scientifically, to carry out intricate con- 
putations but not to think mathematically, 
to remember dates but not to think histori- 
cally, to summarize philosophical argu- 
ments but not to think critically—these ad- 
vance no man toward a liberal education.® 


Some of his further observations on 
this same issue are so penetrating that 
they are recorded here with the hope 
that they might cause “factualists” to see 
the light. He writes: 


Courses may bear the respected labels of 
academic disciplines and yet be, in reality, 
nothing more than the subject-matter fields 
about which the educationists talk. In my 
own field of history, there are college text- 
books and “survey” courses which would sug- 
gest to even an intelligent student that the 
discipline of history consists in the memori- 
zation of facts rather than in the weighing 
of evidence and the investigation of rela- 
tionships. In the field of English literature 
many anthologies published for college use 
would seem to imply that a teacher's literary 
comprehension is measured by the number 
of different authors he can remember by 
name. One of my professors of mathematics 
used to complain that certain of his col- 
leagues were content to turn their students 
into machines with no more comprehen- 


* p. 20. 
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sion of the mathematical reasoning involved 
than a mechanical computer would have.® 


Liberal Education and Freedom 


In still another section of his chapter 
on “The Ideal of the Disciplined Intelli- 
gence,” Professor Bestor points up an 
insight that many seem to miss—the rela- 
tionship between education and freedom. 
In formulating one’s system of judg- 
ments and values, one does not have the 
privilege of “dealer's choice”; he is not 
at liberty to select at random only those 
ideas and beliefs which appeal to him 
personally. There is a necessary connec- 
tion between the disciplined intelligence 
and responsible judgment formation. 
This necessary connection can be ex- 
pressed in the seemingly paradoxical 
statement that one can become free in- 
tellectually only as he operates within 
the framework of scholarly controls or 
“laws.” Bestor points this up quite 
effectively—the way to intellectual free- 
dom by the way of discipline: 


Such a door opening outward upon free- 
dom is what I consider a liberal education 
to be. . . . liberal education is the education 
worthy of a free man. More than that, it 
is the education by which a man achieves 
freedom. But what can achieving freedom 
possibly mean except liberation from some 
form or other of slavery? To make himself 
truly free, a man must break the intellectual 
chains that keep him a serf by binding him 
to his parish, by binding him to his narrow 
workaday tasks, by binding him to accept 
the authority of those placed over him in 
matters temporal and spiritual. A _ liberal 
education frees a man by enlarging and dis- 
ciplining his powers. He is no longer bound 
to his parish, because education makes him 
spiritually a citizen of all places and all 
times. His workaday tasks no longer subdue 
his mind to their narrow demands, for he is 
large enough to cope with them and with 
the great intellectual tasks of free men as 
well. He is no longer obliged to accept 
blindly the authority of those above him, 


* Ibid. 
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for they are above him no longer. In the 
things of the mind he is their peer, and he 
can decide for himself, on as good grounds 
as they, the great issues that confront him. 
. . . His is a disciplined mind. And because 
his mind is disciplined, he himself is free.1° 


Selecting the Materials of the Curriculum 

In his chapter on “Freedom of Teach- 
ing” and elsewhere in his Wastelands 
he goes into the problem of who should 
select the materials of instruction capable 
of producing the disciplined mind. 
Rightly so, since there must be a definite 
correlation between materials of instruc- 
tion and ultimate objectives, and since 
the ultimate aim is the disciplined mind, 
care must be taken to provide the right 
type of educational setting. 

It is Bestor’s contention"! that profes- 
sors of education have usurped the 
prerogative of determining the content 
of the curriculum as well as the metho- 
dological or pedagogical method tech- 
niques for implementing it. He concedes 
that pedagogical method is strictly with- 
in their province. He definitely chal- 
lenges their right to determine the con- 
tent of the materials of instruction or to 
set the ultimate aims of the school. The 
following summary is typical of his posi- 
tion: 

The question is . . . what kind of intel- 
lectual training will produce men and women 
capable of thinking clearly and accurately? 
To answer it, one must know what clear and 
accurate thinking consists in. As we have 
seen, there are several different kinds of 
thinking: historical, mathematical, scien- 
tific, linguistic, philosophical, and the rest. 
The man who knows what constitutes clear 
and accurate thinking in history is the his- 
torian, the man who knows what constitutes 
clear and accurate mathematical thinking is 
the mathematician. . . . The same is true 
for each of the basic disciplines. Whether 
mathematical teaching is sound is a question 
for the mathematician to answer. What kind 


p. 22, 24. 
™ p. 183, 47-58, 111. 
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of scientific instruction will produce a gen- 
uinely scientific attitude of mind is a ques- 
tion for the scientist.!? 


The Teacher 


Professor Bestor has much to say about 
the teacher and teaching. But since our 
concern in this part of our study deals 
only with constructive aspects of his 
thinking, we will ignore all but some 
very general statements. Regarding the 
preparation of the teacher he writes that: 


A teacher trained mainly in pedagogy can- 
not bring to the discussion of controversial 
problems the kind of professional responsi- 
bility which the public has a right to de- 
mand. . . . The teacher who has not been 
trained as a scholar [understanding the how 
of certifying knowledge?] lacks the equip- 
ment necessary to reach warrantable conclu- 
sions by any of these methods. What he 
presents to his students are irresponsible 
opinions rather than responsible professional 
judgments. These opinions are irresponsible 
because the teacher who offers them is not 
capable of supporting them by reasoned 
argument of his own, acceptable to other 
scholars working in the field.'% 


And in expanding on this concept of 
irresponsible teaching, Bestor points out 
that the teacher untrained in his dis- 
cipline must content himself with “dish- 
ing out” unsupported conclusions. 
Never, writes Bestor, teaching 
exclusively the products of the educa- 
tional process train the student to use 
valid processes of thought. He states: 


The teaching of unsupported conclusions 
is irresponsible teaching, regardless of the 
nature of the conclusions themselves. Gen- 
uine education consists in the communica- 
tion not of conclusions but of the power to 
reach conclusions.!4 


Only thus, it seems, can the human 
mind become free and dependable in its 
judgments. 

p. 183-184. 
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In concluding his section on teachers 
and adequate teacher education pro- 
grams, Bestor states the crux of the 
matter regarding public concern about 
the education of the teacher. He writes 
that teachers are a loyal and devoted 
group, but: 

I am far less sure . . . that their knowledge, 
their critical judgment, and their scholarly 
competence are being sufficiently developed 
under existing programs of teacher training 
to equip them to deal in a genuinely in- 
formed way with the complex controversial 
issue of the present. . . . It is ignorance . . . 
which we ought to fear in our teachers. Ig- 
norance can produce the same effects as dis- 
loyalty, if it means that a teacher cannot get 
to the factual heart of a matter, cannot dis- 
criminate between valid evidence and mere 
propaganda, or cannot analyze for himself 
by scholarly methods the issues that are 
presented. . . . It is time for us to. . . start 
worrying about how much they know.!5 


Professor Bestor, Huckster 


Among the chief characteristics of 
“disciplined intelligence” as portrayed 
by Professor Bestor, are such factors as 
caution against overgeneralization, metic- 
ulous care against unwarranted asser- 
tion, and general precision in thinking. 
And these attributes should characterize 
every educated person. 

Hence, as one reads the Wastelands 
he feels that he has a reasonable right 
to expect specific evidence to support 
specific charges; that the evidence, pub- 
licly available, should be _ extensive 
enough to serve as wairanty for the in- 
tegrity of assertions. This excludes iso- 
lated individual opinion, hearsay evi- 
dence, and personal, impressionistic 
opinion. 

Bestor seems to have forgotten the 
Aristotelian adage that “one swallow 
does not make a spring”; and the fur- 
ther assumption of the statistician that 
the warranty of a generalization is di- 
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rectly proportional to the numbers 
sampled (cited) in relation to the total 
number of possible samples. From one 
instance to the total field seems a 
Bestorian commonplace. His assertions 
on matters-of-fact are so overgeneralized 
and unwarranted as to be meaningless. 
They are not the informative statements 
of “disciplined intelligence,” but the 
emotional harangues of a special pleader. 

Let us turn from our indictment to 
the “bill of particulars” which we offer 
in support of it: 

First Particular: The Conferring of 


‘the M. Ed. Degree. In this instance, Pro- 


fessor Bestor is accusing the professional 
educator with having “. . . abandoned 
the ideals and standards of recognized 
scholarship.”!® “This abandonment has 
advanced to the stage,” Bestor says, “that 
extremists among professional educa- 
tionists view an interest in intellectual, 
scientific, or scholarly matters as a posi- 
tive liability in a _ public school 
teacher.”17 The following case of a 
graduate student in English in a mid- 
western university is presented to sup- 
port his assertions. Here is the student's 
report of her interview with a professor 
of education: 


When he saw my scholastic record, he told 
me that I probably would not be a satisfac- 
tory teacher, because my grade-average in 
English was too high. When I questioned 
this, he told me that prospective teachers 

. who had straight-A averages . . . were 
very apt to become scholars rather than good 
teachers, concerned only with academic re- 
search. Although I told him that I wanted 
very much to become a teacher and had met 
all requirements, he informed me that I 
would be unhappy and unsuccessful in the 
teaching profession. He stressed over-enthu- 
siasm for subject-matter, saying that good 
students seldom have the ability to under- 
stand people. . . . Emphasis on subject mat- 
ter and knowledge of it, he implied [or she 
inferred] were out-dated, because “we don’t 
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teach subject matter, we teach children.” He 
advised me to get a master’s degree in edu- 
cation to remedy this shortcoming. . . .18 

Bestor then, on the basis of this 
“study,” makes the following unqualified 
generalization: “The function of a mas- 
ter’s degree in education—to destroy in- 
tellectual interest and to expunge knowl- 
edge—has never been so clearly and 
frankly 

Let us study this case. In the first 
place Bestor begins his lead-off para- 
graph with the assertion that “So com- 
pletely has the field of education, so- 
called, abandoned the ideals and stand- 
ards of recognized scholarship [note the 
unqualified nature of this clause] that 
extremists [note the qualification] 
among professional educationists view 
an interest in . . . scholarly matters as a 
positive liability in a public school 
teacher.” 

Then observe his conclusion, based on 
the report of the graduate student: “The 
function of a master’s degree in educa- 
tion—to destroy intellectual interest and 
expunge knowledge. .. .” 

Again, we find an unqualified generali- 
zation—““The function of a master’s de- 
gree in education. . . .”” Every master’s 
degree (M.Ed.) given anywhere, anytime, 
by any institution! From one specific 
instance to an unlimited generalization! 

Second Particular: Wherein Bestor 
Explores Teacher Certification. Did you 
ever wonder why there were certifica- 
tion requirements for public school 
teachers? Professor Bestor has the an- 
swer; and remember, he is an historian. 
He states that certification requirements 
were “dreamed up” by professors of edu- 
cation for their own special benefit. You 
see, Bestor argues that by requiring stu- 
dents to take education courses the pro- 


* p. 118-119. Deletions were made for pur- 
poses of space economy. Care was taken to 
avoid any change of meaning. Bracketed phrase 
is mine. 
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fessors secure their positions. But let 
him speak: 

If teacher certification requirements were 
designed for the benefit of the schools, how- 
ever, instead of the benefit of professors of 
education, they would be phrased in such a 
way. . . . Certification standards and various 
other requirements imposed upon teachers 
have far more to do with power politics of 
the educational bureaucracy than with the 
welfare of the schools.?° 

This assertion is susceptible to public 
verification. Being of “disciplined in- 
telligence”” Professor Bestor must have 
the necessary supporting data or he 
would not make the assertion. But 
where are the supporting data? This 
would have been a most appropriate 
place in which to produce them. 

Third Particular: Wherein the Pro- 
fessor of Education Becomes a Sly 
Schemer to Thwart the Professional De- 
velopment of the Public School Teacher. 
Synoptically, the context for this in- 
stance is: Bestor is arguing for public 
school teacher participation in the vari- 
ous learned societies. It is his feeling 
(and perhaps no one would question it) 
that such participation would be a strong 
point in developing the professional and 
academic interests of public school 
teachers. 

But why don’t baccalaureate teachers 
belong to these societies? Let Bestor an- 
swer: 


The educational directorate has worked 
with vast ingenuity and almost complete suc- 
cess to prevent such an alliance from coming - 
into being [between high-school teachers 
and their academic university counterparts]. 
A chemist or an historian, for example, who 
teaches in the public schools, is discouraged 
from thinking of himself in the terms I have 
just used. He must be careful to describe 
himself as a science teacher or a social studies 
teacher—better still, as a high school teacher, 
pure and simple—lest he be considered luke- 
warm in his devotion to Education.” His 


administrators give him to understand that 
p. 114. 
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his proper affiliation is with the National 
Education Association, not the American 
Chemical Society or the American Historical 
Association. . . . If he is found too often in 
the company of professional chemists or his- 
torians, or if he seeks publication in the 
pages of scientific or historical journals, he is 
liable to the charge of being that pedagogical 
pariah, a “subject-matter specialist.”21 

This is another matter-of-fact state- 
ment, and for that reason data again be- 
come important. Where are the data 
supporting the assertion that the pub- 
lic school teacher is “. . . discouraged 
from thinking of himself in the terms I 
have just used”? Now if such teachers 
have been discouraged, specific persons 
must have done the discouraging. Who 
and how many such specific individuals 
are being quoted as grounds for the as- 
sertion? 

One further item on this matter: If 
there is lack of rapport between high 
school and university teachers in the 
same academic areas, remember that 
these high school teachers have majors 
in academic fields, thus passing through 
hands such as Bestor’s! Does he mean 
to imply that through indirect contact 
the “educational directorate” has been 
able to “out-influence” his direct con- 
tact? 

Fourth Particular: Wherein Professor 
Bestor Becomes Confused About Who 
Is Confused. In the opening pages of 
his Wastelands Bestor is writing on the 
subject of how professional educationists 
have sold the American public short, 
and have destroyed its confidence in the 
capacity of public education to serve 
genuine ends. The picture he paints is 
distressing (if true): 

Universal, free public education is part of 
the democratic creed. . . . It does not appear 
that many of them expect seriously society 
to get its money’s worth out of the process. 
We pay our school taxes, but we rarely con- 
ceive of ourselves as making thereby an in- 
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vestment in the intellectual advancement of 
the nation. Our motive seems to be little 
more than warm hearted benevolence. . . . 
To put the matter bluntly, we regard school- 
ing as a mere experience, delightful to the 
recipient but hardly valuable to society. The 
school or college has become . . . a branch 
of the luxury-purveying trade. Like the club 
car on a passenger train, it dispenses the 
amenities of life to persons bound on serious 
errands elsewhere.?? 


Just what are the causes producing 
such a deplorable attitude in America? 
Well, you are wrong if you start look- 
ing for plural causes since the cause is 
singular. Of course, professional educa- 
tion is the cause. Whatever skepticism, 
whatever loss of confidence, in fact what- 
ever, in general, is wrong with public 
education can be traced back to profes- 
sional education. Let us read: 


Responsibility for this disbelief rests 
squarely upon the men and women who are 
professionally engaged in education. They 
have allowed themselves to become confused 
about the purposes of education, and they 
have transmitted that confusion to the pub- 
lic.23 


We turn to another statement from 
Wastelands supporting this same point 
of view but in a different context. Where 
did the preposterous ideas come from 
that have caused the public to lose re- 
spect for the schools? Bestor writes: 


First of all, there are professors of educa- 
tion in universities, colleges, and normal 
schools. Second, there are superintendents, 
principals and other local public school ad- 
ministrators and supervisors. Third, there 
are officials, “experts,” and other bureaucrats 
in the state departments of public instruc- 
tion and the federal Office of Education. 
These three groups, collectively known as 
professional educationists, have drawn to- 
gether in recent years into what now amounts 
to an interlocking public school directorate.24 


2s 


It is this “public school directorate” that 
must take responsibility for all the evils 
in contemporary public education. 


One is somewhat surprised at such a 
statement, particularly coming from an 
historian who presumably specializes in 
unravelling the causal factors operating 
in any complex cultural change. It 
seems just a little too easy an answer 
to lump the cause into one package and 
dogmatically state that this is the cause; 
you don’t have to look any further. 
Isn't Bestor’s position comparable to 
Harry Elmer Barnes’ attempt to lay ex- 
clusive blame for World War I at the 
door of Great Britain; or Charles Beard’s 
attempt to limit the causal factors of the 
Civil War to economic forces? 


One feels that Bestor has oversimpli- 
fied, and hence is guilty of the fallacy of 
insufficient cause. Anyone prompted by 
a real desire to get at the causes—and 
they are legion—of the evils of American 
education would find himself confronted 
with a staggering array of social forces. 
In this complex would be an ideological 
shift from the Socratic concept that 
knowledge is virtue to the Baconian 
postulate that knowledge is power; 
another would be an ideological shift 
from the other-worldliness of medieval 
Christianity to the this-worldliness of 
modern democratic secularism; another 
would be an ideological shift from the 
fixed and completed world of Aristotle 
and Newton to the process world of 
Darwin and Whitehead. Moving away 
from the impact of changing philoso- 
phies, one would find causal forces in 
industrialization and its. attendant de- 
mand for vocational competency. Still 
another factor operating powerfully in 
altering the educational pattern would 
be our increased understanding of psy- 
chology, particularly in its behavioristic, 
Gestalt, and Freudian expressions, none 
of which originated with professional 
educationists. And yet another would be 
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the increased school population with its 
attendant problem of ability levels. 

But our purpose here is not an enu- 
meration of the causal forces producing 
the mid-twentieth-century American pub- 
lic school. 

Our purpose, however, is to point out 
the patent absurdity of laying all blame 
at the feet of the professicnal educator. 
One doesn’t have to work very hard or 
very long to expose the shallowness of 
this position! 

Fifth Particular: Wherein the Profes- 
sor is Accused of Misusing Figures. In 
the November 30, 1956, issue of U: S. 
News and World Report, Professor 
Bestor presents graphs and related data 
to prove that “we are less educated than 
50 years ago.”” In the June 7, 1957, issue 
of the same magazine Professor Harold 
Hand challenges the legitimacy of 
Bestor’s analysis of a pamphlet issued 
by the U. S. Office of Education and 
which he used for his data in the article 
of November 30, 1956. 

Professor Hand asks and answers this 
question: Why did Bestor shift ground 
in his presentation of the data? Profes- 
sor Hand answers: “The conclusion 
seems inescapable that he did so to mis- 
lead and that he did not feel himself 
obligated to present a balanced picture 
of all the facts... .” 

A rather careful and prolonged study 
of the data indicates that the logic of 
the matter is with Professor Hand. 
Bestor did shift position. His presenta- 
tion of the facts was distorted and un- 
reliable. 

Sixth Particular: Wherein Professor 
Bestor Generalizes Again Without Sup- 
porting Evidence. At this point Bestor 
is concerned about the curriculum of 
the secondary school. He has the follow- 
ing to say about the “secondary school 
educationist”’: 


[They] are fond of arguing that public 
school teaching is a separate and independ- 
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ent profession, and that its standards are to 
be set by professors of education and their 
colleagues in the secondary school bureauc- 
racy, without regard to the professional 
standards maintained by scholars and scien- 
tists.25 


Here again is an unqualified general- 
ization—all secondary school education- 
ists. According to figures released to the 
writer by the U. S. Office of Education, 
there were 14,190 superintendents of 
“local basic administrative units .. . 
for all continental United States in 1953- 
54.” There were also 2,156 superin- 
tendents in the intermediate administra- 
tive units of 30 states. This does not 
include principals or supervisors on the 
secondary level. Bestor’s generalization 
embraces every one of these without ex- 
ception. 

Even more difficult to understand is 
how he determined “fondness.” Again, 
Bestor seems “long” on assertions and 
“short” on supporting data. Can it be 
that the statement made by Herbert L. 
Brown, Jr., applies to Professor Bestor? 
Brown is writing about those most articu- 
late in condemning the modern school: 
Some reflect sincere concern over the 
goals and methods of modern education. 
Some are no more than the snorts of a 
few professional . . . blowhards.?¢ 


Seventh Particular: Wherein Profes- 
sor Bestor Demonstrates His Historical 
Acumen. There will be some readers of 
this critique who, like the writer, have 
never thought of themselves as authori- 
ties, who have thought of themselves as 
among those myriad souls who are 
curious and eager to learn but who have 
never achieved that expertness which is 
characteristic of an “authority.” 

But while we admittedly agree that 
we ourselves are not authorities, this 
does not prevent our being intensely in- 


* p. 183. 
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terested in observing such an authority 
at work. In this instance we must enter 
the Wastelands again. This time Pro- 
fessor Bestor has the public school teach- 
er “enslaved” by two harsh taskmasters, 
the professors of education and public 
school administrators. It seems that 
these two groups have united in an at- 
tempt to undermine the public schools 
and to enslave teachers.27 They have 
succeeded in the latter, according to 
Bestor: 


The enslavement of the classroom teacher, 
not his advancement to a position of profes- 
sional independence, is the consequence of 
this system of teacher training. Any profes- 
sion is degraded in proportion as its members 
fall under the domination, in professional 
matters, of the kind of administrator who 
thinks of them as employees. This is the 
situation in the public schools. As far back 
as 1895 a school superintendent, addressing 
the National Education Association, summed 
up the Fuhrer-prinzip that characterizes pub- 
lic school administration: “The whole law 
in a nutshell should be: Every teacher, re- 
sponsible to the superintendent alone; the 
superintendent, and he alone, responsible 
for the schools.” Such a conception of a 
well-run school can mean only one thing: 
Teachers are hired to do their jobs as their 
superiors tell them to. When curriculum 
revision is under way the teachers may be 
called in to work out the details, but it is 
not for them to question the general prin- 
ciples laid down by professors of education 
and by the public school directorate. 


Our immediate interest lies in his 
use of the 1895 quote to support his 
assertion that 1953 teachers were en- 
slaved by professors of education and by 
the “public school directorate.” He also 
uses this quote to support the assertion 
that “This is the situation in the 
schools.” Meaning, I presume, that the 
authoritarian pronouncement of 1895 
represents today the educational philos- 
ophy of professors of education and pub- 
lic school administrators. 


* p. 114-15. 


In 1895 American public education was 
under the influence of German absolute 
idealism, after the order of Hegel. Wil- 
liam Torrey Harris (1835-1909), Super- 
intendent of Schools in St. Louis and 
later United States Commissioner of 
Education, studied in Germany. He was 
an Hegelian and an absolutist. Further, 
in the Germany of that period, the 
father was the absolute sovereign over 
his home. This concept was transferred 
to the school—the teacher was sovereign 
in the classroom. 

As indicated above, Harris and others 
were so deeply influenced by this Ger- 
man philosophy of education that they 
developed it into something of a cult 
in American education. Bestor’s quote 
from 1895 reflects the impact of this 
philosophy on American educational 
thought. 


But Bestor, the historian, uses this 
quote as descriptive of contemporary 
education. Actually, one could not be 
much further from the facts. One of the 
chief factors responsible for the rise of 
“progressive” education in the United 
States was a protest against this arbitrary 
authority in school management. 


Eighth Particular: Wherein Profes- 
sor Bestor’s Ego Is Showing. In this 
brief view into the “wastelands” think- 
ing of Professor Bestor we come upon 
one of the most fantastic assertions that 
one can ever expect to find. To be most 
meaningful the assertion of Bestor must 
be put in context. The situation is this: 
Professor Bestor is being interviewed by 
a reporter for a popular magazine.?* 
Prior to the assertion which is the object 
of our immediate interest, Bestor has 
been berating the curricular offerings of 
our schools and professional educators 
for their “anti-intellectualistic” leanings. 
Into this context we put the questions of 


™“We Are Less Educated Than 50 Years 
Ago,” U. S. News and World Report; November 
30, 1956. p. 68 ff. 
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the interviewer and the responses of 
Bestor: 


Q. How do you think opinion is tending 
among some of these professional educa- 
tors? 

A. I believe that the professional educa- 
tors are on the defensive today as they 
have never been before. Public opinion 
is forcing them to give ground. A straw 
in the wind, perhaps, is the way they 
have taken two successive books of mine. 
In 1953 I published “Educational Waste- 
lands,” in which I urged a renewed em- 
phasis on fundamentals. In their reviews, 
the educators lambasted me for propos- 
ing a program of education that was ut- 
terly undemocratic and out of date. I 
stated my views again in a second book, 
“The Restoration of Learning,” pub- 
lished in 1955. This time most of the 
educators took the position that this was 
the kind of education they had believed 
in and practiced all along, and that it 
was unfair to say that they hadn't. 


Q. How do you account for this reversal 
between the reception given your first 
book and your second? 


A. I account for it by the public response. 


Let us analyze the foregoing questions 
and answers. Until 1953 educators were 
running rampant with their anti-intel- 
lectual programs of “life adjustment,” 
“progressive education” and so forth. 
Professional educators received Bestor’s 
Wastelands (1953) with excessive hos- 
tility, accusing Bestor of being “out of 
date.” Then two years later (1955) came 
Bestor’s Restoration of Learning. But 
educators were by then singing a new 
tune. They had always believed in the 
type of education proposed by Bestor. 
Now prior to Wastelands the public 
must have been quite passive regarding 
their schools, because, according to Bes- 
tor, as late as 1953 the “educationists” 
were in the saddle throwing their weight 
around and ruling the range. In 1953 
they could call Bestor’s ideas “out of 
date.” Then comes the awakening of 
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the public and the subsequent retreat of 

the educator. How do we account for 

this right-about-face of professional edu- 
cators in the years between 1953 and 

1955? Said Bestor, “I account for it by 

the public response.’’*® 

Response to what? Why, to Educa- 
tional Wastelands. It was the fuse that 
detonated the explosion arousing public 
opinion and putting it on the backs of 
professional educators—hence putting 
them on the defensive and forcing them 
to retreat from their “anti-intellectual- 
All this tremendous impact on the 
public, in spite of the fact that only 
6,500 copies of Educational Wastelands 
were printed.° When one considers that 
there are probably around 100,000,000 
readers in the United States, this 6,500 
first and only printing really makes the 
Wastelands a revolution-maker—and in 
just two years, too! 

Ninth Particular: Wherein Bestor Be- 
comes Captious. As one moves about 
through Bestor’s polemics against the 
educationist it is not always easy to keep 
two presumed facts in mind: (1) that we 
are reading the considered words of a 
distinguished historian and champion 
of the disciplined mind and (2) that this 
scholar and historian is writing to arouse 
the American public against genuine 
evils in our educational system. Bestor’s 
own words cause one to forget the above 
two presumed facts. Let us explore and 
let the reader judge. The following 
quotes are lifted from U. S. News and 
World Report. A reporter inter- 
viewing Bestor: 

Q. We hear a lot about provisions for “ex- 
ceptional children.” Isn't this a hopeful 
sign? 

A. It ought to be. But, in educational jar- 
gon, “exceptional children” doesn’t mean 

* Ibid., p. 82. 

” The figure, 6500 was supplied to the writer 
by Mr. Donald Jackson, editor, University of 
Illinois Press. Used by permission. 
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what you expect. Let me quote a defini- 
tion given by an official of the U. S. Office 
of Education: “Among them are the 
blind and partially seeing, the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, the speech defec- 
tive, the crippled, the delicate, the epilep- 
tic, the mentally deficient, the socially 


maladjusted and the extraordinarily 
gifted. 
To me this definition . . . is utterly 


shocking. How can we ever offer able 
students the education they deserve if we 
classify them with mental defectives be- 
cause they deviate from the normal?3! 


This is dragging the bottom of the 
barrel for criticisms to level against the 
so-called educationist. Let us explore 
just a little: The biologist classifies 
Albert Einstein, Isaac Newton, Im- 
manuel Kant, Alfred North Whitehead, 
and so on in the same order with King 
Kong (the gorilla), the anthropoid apes, 
monkeys and lemurs. So far as the 
writer knows, no one has ever inter- 
preted this as being deleterious to Ein- 
stein, et al. Since the logical principle 
of classification is identical in both these 
instances, let us see how Bestor “looks” 
in our biological classification (and I am 
here paraphrasing parts of Bestor’s 
above quote): 

To me this definition [classification] . . . 
is utterly shocking. How can we ever expect 
to have Einsteins or Newtons or Kants or 
Whiteheads if we classify them with apes and 
monkeys? 


In logical classification there is genus 
and there are species. One cannot help 
inferring that Professor Bestor is aware 
of this logic. Yet, he chooses to ignore it 
in an effort to discredit the educationist. 
Let the reader look closely to determine 
where genuine discredit belongs! 


Tenth Particular: Wherein Bestor 
Seeks to Pre-empt Definitions. Perhaps 
one of the major presuppositions upon 
which Bestor operates and around which 
he has built his Wastelands is that there 


* November 30, 1956, p. 70. Italics mine. 
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is only one legitimate definition of the 
purposes of a school and that, of course, 
is his. We find Bestor standing on this 
position: 

But no one has the right to redefine the 
purposes of an institution [the school] or a 
profession [teaching] simply because he 
thinks he has no present need for the serv- 
ices it was created to render.5? 


Coming from a scholar who identifies 
himself with the liberal tradition of the 
West, this is indeed an interesting point 
of view. In logic, in semantics or lin- 
guistics, the “right” to define any con- 
ceptualization is the absolute preroga- 
tive of any writer or speaker; and if one 
is able to win public acceptance for his 
point of view, it is standard in direct 
proportion to the numbers accepting. 
When in the flow of time, we witness one 
meaning for a construct superseding and 
replacing another, we are simply ob- 
serving how meanings fluctuate and de- 
rive their substance from cultural ac- 
ceptance. 


To insist, as Bestor does, that “educa- 
tion” has one and only one meaning is 
to hit a new low in semantics. If words 
such as “knowledge,” “truth,” “experi- 
ence,” “the good,” “justice,” “education,” 
“intellectual training,” “the school,” 
“beauty,” and so forth are limited to one 
natural meaning, one has difficulty see- 
ing how the various philosophies came 
into being! 

Eleventh Particular: Wherein Bestor 
Invokes Tradition to Support His Posi- 
tion. Modern’ educationists, asserts 
Bestor, are confused. However, “The 
founders of our nation and our school 
system betrayed no such confusion of 
purpose.”’5% 

From these two positions he moves 
into his demonstration: 


. . .“If a nation expects to be ignorant 
and free,” wrote Thomas Jefferson, “. . . it 


*p. 16. Words in brackets added by editor. 
p- 2. 
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expects what never was and never will be.” 
Jefferson intended his words to be taken 
literally. He knew, moreover, what he meant 
by education. It is, first of all, the opposite 
of ignorance. Its positive meaning is indi- 
cated by the synonyms which Jefferson em- 
ploys in his letters. The kind of schooling 
that is vital to a democratic society is the 
kind that results in the “spread of informa- 
tion” and the “diffusion of knowledge”; the 
kind that regards “science . . . [as] more 
important in a republican than in any other 
government”; the kind that recognizes that 
“the general mind must be strengthened by 
education”; the kind that aims to make the 
people “enlightened” and “to inform their 
discretion.” These are the ends which the 
schools must serve if a free people is to re- 
main free. These, be it noted, are intel- 
lectual ends. Genuine education, in short, 
is intellectual training.** 

Now let us dispose of this before going 
further. It is evident that these words of 
Jefferson are so general that they could 
be picked up and used by anyone to 
justify any philosophy of education. In 
fact, a favorite quote of some progressive 
educationists to justify their ideology is 
Jefferson's “ignorant ... and .. . free” 
assertion! 

Again, for Bestor to assert that Jeffer- 
son planned a system of public educa- 
tion to produce scholars—minds trained 
to appreciate and manipulate scholarly 
and scientific method—is absurd. Jeffer- 
son's plans for public schools included 
three levels: (1) the “hundreds”; (2) 
grammar schools; and (3) the university 
(William and Mary College). 

The “hundred” school is most com- 
parable to our elementary. What did 
Jefferson envision? Three years, free 
of tuition, to study the rudiments of 
reading, writing and arithmetic. From 
the grammar school Jefferson expected 
that “. . . twenty of the best geniuses will 
be raked from the rubbish annually,” 
and the rest dismissed.*® 


* p. 2-3. 

* Paul Leicester Ford (Editor), The Works of 
Thomas Jefferson, Federal Edition, Volume IV 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1904). p. 60-61. 
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This plan of public education advo- 
cated by Jefferson doesn’t sound like the 
plan Bestor ascribes to him! Jefferson’s 
plan had all the earmarks of an aristo- 
cratic philosophy of education. In fact, 
Dumas Malone, writing on Jefferson’s 
theory of education, epitomized Jeffer- 
son's thinking as either “a realistic and 
discriminating democrat, or as an in- 
formed and critical aristocrat.”** Bestor 
correctly reports Jefferson’s views on the 
select group permitted to proceed 
through the grammar school into the 
university. They were to study lan- 
guages, history, mathematics, the 
sciences, and so forth. The goal here 
would be comparable to Bestor’s “dis- 
ciplined intelligence.” 


Bestor next attempts a knock-out blow 
with a statement so equivocal as to be 
meaningless: 


The founders of our public school system 
meant by education [at what level?] exactly 
what Jefferson meant by education . . . They 
believed quite simply, that ignorance is a 
handicap and disciplined intelligence a 
source of power.37 


Don't we all! 


Bestor then quotes from Horace Mann, 
a quote which space forbids our using. 
In the quote Mann is simply reciting 
generalized truisms to which any “ism” 
propounded could affix its name. Bestor 
uses this to show that Mann is in agree- 
ment with him.%§ 


But Bestor ignores the fact that it 
was Mann also who advised less atten- 
tion to textbooks and more to experience 
Situations; that it was Mann who ad- 
vocated the “word” method of teaching 
reading instead of the “letter” method; 
and that Mann was charged—he said 


"Dumas Malone, Jefferson the Virginian, 
Vol I (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1948) p. 
283. Italics mine. 

* Wastelands, op. cit., p. 3. Bracketed question 
mine. 

*™C. f. Wastelands, p. 30-31 for the quotes 
from Mann. 
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falsely—with introducing “activity” and 
“excitement” into the school.%® 

Bestor asserts, “The founders . . . of 
our school system [including Mann] be- 
trayed no such confusion of purpose.’’4¢ 
But someone is confused. 


Conclusion 

The red light of publishing space 
forces us to terminate our tour of the 
Wastelands. Perhaps it is as well, for 
multiplying evidence beyond necessity 
produces diminished returns. Actually, 
in our original outline there were 33 
separate items in the bill of particulars 
supporting our claim that Professor Bes- 
tor has relied on assertions, not facts. 

In evaluating this critique the reader 
is asked to keep a sharp distinction in 
mind, and not to confuse the issue at 
hand. Professor Bestor’s thesis is that 
public education is in a deplorable con- 
dition and that professional educators 
(the “public school directorate’’) are re- 
sponsible for this condition. Further, 
Professor Bestor selected the kinds and 
quantities of evidence he believed neces- 
sary to establish the warrantability of 
his charges. 

This critique is neither an apologia 
for nor an indictment of public educa- 
tion in the United States. The condi- 
tion of public education is not even an 
issue in this study. Rather, the issue is 
this and only this: Js the evidence sub- 
mitted by Professor Bestor in support of 
his specific matters-of-fact charges and 
assertions sufficient to establish their 
warrantability? Simply, and in other 
words, has he submitted enough of the 
right kind and quantity of material evi- 
dence to establish his case? 


It is contended in this critique that 
Bestor has not established his case, and 


* E. P. Cubberley, Readings in Public Educa- 
tion in the United States, p. 195. Bestor has 
declared himself in opposition to such “pro- 
gressive” practices. 

“ Wastelands, p. 2. Brackets mine. 
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the foregoing bill of particulars is sub- 
mitted as evidence to support this con- 
tention. 

The charges that Bestor has leveled 
against professional educators and the 
public schools are most serious. They 
strike at the integrity of the professional 
educator, and if sustained, would emas- 
culate much of public education. But 
charges are one thing; evidence sufficient 
to sustain them is another thing. Bestor 
makes the charges. He fails to present 
sustaining evidence. The problem pre- 
sented by these considerations is a knotty 
one. You see, Bestor is a scholar. From 
the Third Edition of the Directory of 
American Scholars we read (in part): 


Bestor, Prof. Arthur E. (Eugene), Jr. . . . 
Ph.B. Yale . . . fel, 33-36, Ph.D., 38 . . . . Prof. 
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fel, Am. Hist. Asn. 46; Guggenheim fel. 53- 
54; Harmsworth prof. Oxford, 55-57. Porter 
prize Yale, 38; AHA; Miss. Valley Hist. A; 
Mid. Sts. A. Hist. & Soc. Scn. Tchns. United 
States intellectual and constitutional history; 


The knotty and somewhat delicate 
nature of the problem arises from the 
fact that this critique is offered as suffi- 
cient evidence to impeach Bestor as a 
responsible witness in matters of fact re- 
lating to public education. 

A careful study of his arguments 
against the public schools and profes- 
sional educators causes one to turn back 
to Professor Hand for a succinct charac- 
terization of Bestor: “The conclusion 
seems inescapable that he did so [dis- 
torted data] to mislead, and that he did 


not feel himself obligated to present a 


Hist., Stanford, 45-46; Ilinois, 47-51, Prof. 
balanced picture of all the facts. . . .” 


51.—. Newberry Library fel. 46; Beveridge 


Why Not Ask the Teacher? 


Self-appointed appraisers of today’s education shout from every housetop. Non-playing 
quarterbacks are trying to call the signals for education. Boards of education and 
administrators are asked by disturbed parents: “What is the situation?” “Are children 
running wild in classrooms with no discipline?” “Why don’t we teach phonics?” “What 
do kids know about American history?” “Do they still teach the multiplication tables?” 
“Do children take only easy courses?” “Is science a neglected area?” “Is handwriting no 
longer taught?” Everybody seems to give the answer except the person who knows—the 
teacher.—F. E. Engleman, Tue ScHoot ADMINISTRATOR 16:2 March 15, 1959. 


Better Use of Teaching Staff 


Better arrangements for utilizing the professional competences of staff may result when 
the organizational and supervisory structure of a secondary school are changed. More 
and more schools, for example, are providing year-around employment for the staff as 
teachers are used during the traditionally long summer vacation period to instruct stu- 
dents in enrichment as well as remedial classes, supervise creative and recreational 
activities, work on curriculum and evaluation, and perform other professional services. 
Although schools have not found much success in operating a full program of classes on 
a year-around basis, the present trend in that direction seems likely to continue and ex- 
pand in scope. Certainly it does not seem reasonable that professional teachers should 
be required to seek other employment for three months in a year in order to maintain 
appropriate standards of living.—J. Lloyd Trump, “Some Approaches to the Better Use 
of the Teaching Staff,” Texas Journal of Secondary Education 11:2:7; Winter 1958. 
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The Logic and Weakness of Bestor’s 


Position on Education 


Axruur E. Bestor, sometimes <e- 
ferred to as the “gadfly of education- 
dom,” is one of the most vocal critics 
of public education. Many regard him 
as a leader in the movement for educa- 
tional reform, while others consider him 
to be a skillful propagandist rather than 
a serious critic. The purpose of this 
paper is to clarify Bestor’s position, to 
point out some weaknesses in his argu- 
ment, and to examine some of the argu- 
ments directed against him. 


Bestor's Position 


Bestor’s central thesis is that the school 
exists to promote intellectual training, 
by which he means the cultivation of the 
ability to think. He holds that this is 
the primary purpose of the school, al- 
though not necessarily the most impor- 
tant value in human life. Other 
agencies and professions exist to attend 
to the many needs of man, such as the 
family and the church and the recrea- 
tional and medical professions. Bestor 
maintains that the school can make its 
best contribution to all the activities of 
life by recognizing its limitations, and 
by concentrating upon its principal func- 
tion. Moreover, he believes that exces- 
‘sive attention to such activities as driver 
training, typing, chorus, co-ed cooking, 
ceramics, family relationships, and phys- 
ical education contributes to anti-in- 
tellectualism. 

He reasons that anti-intellectualism 
thrives in an atmosphere of narrowly 
practical activities, which contributes to 


the debasement of intellectual ideals. 
The intellectual disciplines, he con- 
cludes, provide the generalized power 
an individual needs to formulate ideals, 
to face unprecedented situations, and to 
solve problems. 

Bestor does not advocate the elimina- 
tion of all practical subjects from the 
curriculum, but he does believe that 
they should be relegated to a position of 
unimportance. He professes no reverence 
for traditional subjects as such, but he 
believes that contemporary intellectual 
life is built upon a foundation of Eng- 
lish, history, science, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. Therefore, he argues 
that these disciplines should be funda- 
mental in the secondary school cur- 
riculum. In regard to the future, he 
projects that “newer [disciplines] are 
emerging, as responses to man’s imperi- 
ous need for that wide-ranging yet ac- 
curate comprehension which means 
power—power over himself and over all 
things else.” However, he believes that 
new disciplines may not emerge for 
many centuries. 

The power of the mind, according to 
Bestor, lies precisely in its abstractness. 
He does not mean to imply a sharp con- 
trast between the theoretical and the 
practical. He reasons that while it is 
true that knowledge becomes more in- 


* Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning 
(New York: Alfred Knopf, 1955) p. 35. 
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tricate and abstract as one proceeds 
farther into the disciplines, this does not 
mean that it becomes less practical. Facts 
are compressed into abstractions, which 
enable one to accomplish more practical 
tasks. For example: Einstein’s equation, 
E=—MC?, encompasses many facts dis- 
covered during previous centuries. A 
knowledge of simple arithmetic is suffi- 
cient for one to build a racer for a soap- 
box derby, but one needs higher mathe- 
matics to build a space-rocket. 

Bestor acknowledges that the human 
mind advances from the particular to 
the general, from the concrete to the 
abstract. “The realization that one can- 
not begin at the abstract level,” he says, 
“does not imply in any way that one 
should not proceed toward it.”? He 
accuses educators of paying less atten- 
tion to the higher stages of the learning 
process, in which he believes the impor- 
tance of abstract thought is not seriously 
questioned by anyone. He maintains 
that there is “no shortcut to wisdom” 
through the core curricula, common- 
learnings courses, social studies, and the 
narrowly practical. Only through serious, 
critical inquiry and sustained effort in 
the liberal disciplines can one attain 
the maturity of judgment that is essen- 
tial to intelligent and effective action. 
Liberal education, for Bestor, is the only 
basis for real freedom in that it pro- 
vides the knowledge from which intelli- 
gent and fruitful choices can be made in 
life. 

Bestor believes that public education 
should strive to produce the disciplined 
mind at every level of learning. He re- 
gards this as important both for the in- 
dividual and for society. He believes 
that a democratic society, more than 
any other kind, is in need of intellect- 
ually trained citizens, since the individ- 
ual with a “disciplined mind” is 


enlightened in the fundamental powers 
* Ibid., p. 109. 
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of decision and action for participation 
in a democracy. He says that it is the 
responsibility of a democracy to provide 
this training for all educable citizens, 
not for a select few. He admits that in- 
tellectual training was once monopolized 
by an aristocracy. He also argues that 
to emphasize the narrowly practical and 
life-adjustment education is, in effect, 
to perpetuate the undemocratic view. 
Bestor insists that every citizen in a 
democracy should be given an oppor- 
tunity to develop his mind to the fullest 
extent possible and should acquire a 
command of the intellectual resources 
that were once the property of an aristo- 
cratic few. He concludes that the “work 
of the hand is not ignoble; but the work 
of the mind is more powerful.’* 


Criticisms of Bestor's Position 

In view of the fact that Bestor does 
employ an argument that is logically 
consistent and is not without some merit, 
the question arises as to why, in addi- 
tion to the rational approach, he makes 
such strong emotional appeals. The 
answer is obvious when one considers 
that he wants a particular response from 
the public and certain groups concerned 
with public education. An emotional 
appeal is more effective than a rational 
one on the level of action. Although 
Bestor does not always substitute emo- 
tional appeals for cogent arguments and 
facts, he does leave the distinct impres- 
sion that he is trying to inflame the 
reader rather than to present a rational 
persuasion with neutral words. 


Bestor states that “the actual proposals 
of the educationists must be judged on 
their merits, as all proposals must be.”* 
Yet, he proceeds throughout much of his 
latest book with intemperate attacks 
against professors of education. He 
argues that they are chiefly concerned 


* [bid., p. 29. 
Ibid., p. 177. 
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with building a powerful bureaucracy to 
protect their own vested interests through 
an “interlocking directorate of profes- 
sional educationists." “Curriculum 
making for the public schools,” he says, 
“has fallen into the hands of an exceed- 
ingly narrow group of self-styled experts 
—principally professors of pedagogy, or, 
as they prefer to call themselves, pro- 
fessors of education.”® Thus, he tar- 
nishes his own defense of intellectudlism 
by employing the ancient fallacy of 
argumentum ad hominem. He is simply 
attacking the man instead of the issue. 
Of course some arguments may arouse 
emotions and still be true, but to insure 
both validity and truth, one must do 
something more than feel strongly about 
it. One must think. And, ironically, the 
power to think is precisely what Profes- 
sor Bestor is promoting. 

Bestor is very emphatic as to the re- 
sponsibility for the defects in public 
education. He states that “professional 
educationists have carefully excluded the 
scholar from any role in the making of 
public-school policy. . . ."" He states 
further that “across the educational 
world today stretches an iron curtain 
which the professional educationists are 
busily fashioning. Behind it, in slave- 
labor camps, are the classroom teachers, 
whose only hope of rescue is from with- 

These attacks, which seem to be a 
form of special pleading, suggest the 
question as to whether scholars and 
scientists have excluded themselves from 
more prominent roles in the making of 
public school policy. Would it not be 
as appropriate to indict them for neg- 
lecting serious consideration of how 
their various disciplines can be made 
applicable to the problems of public 
education as to indict the “professor of 


Ibid., p. 168. 
* Ibid., p. 102. 
[bid., p. 177. 
* Ibid., p. 51. 
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education” for his failure to enlist the 
concern of the scientist? Apparently, it 
is only during momentous occasions, such 
as the launching of earth satellites, that 
scientists and admirals are aroused suff- 
ciently to be concerned with an evalua- 
tion of public education. 

Bestor would do well to criticize the 
historians, psychologists, mathematicians, 
and physicists for neglecting an impor- 
tant area in their disciplines, viz., edu- 
cation. In philosophy, for example, John 
Dewey is the only American philosopher, 
widely known and acclaimed, who has 
written extensively in the area of edu- 
cation. Since the publication of William 
James’ Talks to Teachers on Psychology 
(1899) and Edward L. Thorndike’s 
Principles of Teaching (1906), has any 
renowned psychologist concerned him- 
self with the problems of teaching? 

Bestor makes no effort to conceal his 
contempt for professors of education 
and the field of education in general. 
He frequently employs an appeal to emo- 
tion as if it were logically cogent. His 
writings are replete with references to 
“mere” pedagogy, and to professors of 
education as “educational technicians.” 
This is obviously an attempt to mini- 
mize the value of educational methods 
by sneering at the argument for such 
education. 

In referring to the importance of his- 
tory as a discipline peculiarly relevant 
to a changing world, Bestor says: “. 
most of the world problems we have to 
face can be understood only in terms of 
their historical matrix.”® If he were to 
apply the historical matrix more closely 
to educational problems, he would be- 
come aware of the sequence of psycho- 
logical and philosophical movements 
since the historical period of Romanti- 
cism that have influenced contemporary 
society tremendously and are at least 
partly responsible for the emphasis upon 


* [bid., p. 51. 
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functional and “life-adjustment” educa- 
tion which he deplores. The assumption 
that professional educators are totally 
responsible for these trends in public 
education should be questioned. His- 
torical facts will show that it is fal- 
lacious. 

Bestor, the historian, points out that 
“the founders of the American public 
school system believed in the importance 
of knowledge, of cultural standards, and 
of the power to think.”'® He might give 
attention to the fact that they also be- 
lieved in a practical or vocational type 
of training. Bookkeeping and shorthand, 
for example, were introduced into 
American education at an earlier period 
than history." 

To summarize, it is shown that Bestor 
evades several laws of rationality: the 
argumentum ad hominen, special plead- 
ing, appeals to emotion, fallacy of accent, 
and unwarranted generalizations. This 
seems to be especially ironic for one who 
promotes intellectualism and affirms 
that “liberal education . . . trains a man 
to weigh evidence, to reason logically, 
and to reach conclusions that will stand 
up to the severest criticism. . . .""!? 


Examination of Some Arguments 
Opposed to Bestor's Position 


Of course, some educators also evade 
the law of rationality when they employ 
vituperative language against Bestor in- 
stead of attacking his arguments directly. 
A common form of sophistry in which 
some have engaged is to make Bestor’s 


* Ibid., p. 124. 

™§. G. Noble, A History of American Educa- 
tion (New York: Rinehart and Co., 1954) p. 93- 
96. Bookkeeping was taught in Boston in 1709; 
the double-entry system was introduced in 
Philadelphia in 1733. Weston’s system of short- 
hand was introduced in Boston in 1726. History, 
however, was not taught until 1734 in Boston, 
with a few instances in New York and Phila- 
delphia between 1759 and 1799. 

™ Bestor, op. cit., p. 411. 
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argument seem ridiculous by confusing 
it with part of that which he denies. 
For example, it is frequently asserted 
that Bestor is advocating attention only 
to education for the elite or bright stu- 
dents, and would let the average and 
slow-learners shift for themselves. No 
matter how distasteful his theories may 
seem, his works do not bear out this 
argument. He firmly believes that democ- 
racy is a process of leveling upwards, 
that the greatest function of the public 
schools is to raise the intellectual level 
of the entire nation. 

Bestor holds that it is a misinter- 
pretation of psychology to say that a 
slow learner (unless mentally defective) 
can never grasp certain abstractions. He 
does not believe that the curriculum 
should be devoid of “intellectual skills 
and substantial bodies of knowledge” 
because of individual differences. There- 
fore, genuine concern for the slow 
learner in his system would require a 
program in which one could advance in 
mastery of basic knowledge and skills at 
his own pace or rate of learning. The 
very concept of “slow-learner,” he be- 
lieves, implies that one is a learner. If 
the content of the curriculum is objec- 
tive, the learner should approach this 
content at his own rate. It is not to be 
altered for variations in_ intellectual 
capacity. 

Bestor is accused by many educators 
of neglecting other aspects of the “whole” 
child, such as, the physical, emotional, 
and aesthetical. He would agree that a 
purely intellectual approach to life is 
not sufficient. But since he presupposes 
that the fundamental purpose of educa- 
tion is intellectual training, his entire 
philosophy emphasizes the intellectual 
aspect of man. The aesthetic, emotional, 
physical, religious, and _ recreational 
needs complement the intellectual needs 
of man; however, he maintains that 


these needs are better fulfilled in other 
institutions of society. 
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Many of Bestor’s vehement remarks 
are directed toward professional educa- 
tors who become righteously indignant 
and sometimes refer to him as an enemy 
of the public schools. However, let us 
compare the situation in another field: 
When experimental psychologists 
severely criticize social psychologists for 
being “too nebulous and unscientific,” 
the latter do not label the experimen- 
talists as “enemies of professional psy- 
chology.” Perhaps the basis for progress 
in any field requires the toleration of 
rigorous criticism. Bestor’s negative 
criticisms may become the thorns in the 
side of professional education which 
spur it on to great accomplishments. 
The young field of sociology, for ex- 
ample, still bears scars from the struggle 
to assume a position beside such “pure” 
sciences as chemistry and physics. 


Summary 


This paper has attempted to present 
some of the weaknesses and positive 
points in Bestor’s argument concerning 
the contemporary educational scene. It 
has been shown that he deliberately em- 
ploys many logical fallacies in order to 
elicit the support of the public in his 
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contempt for professional education. At 
the same time, he ignores the influence 
of historical trends upon contemporary 
education and the scientific evidence con- 
cerning individual differences in intel- 
lectual capacity. The positive points of 
his argument may be summarized as fol- 
lows: The purpose of education is in- 
tellectual training. Intellectual training 
is the cultivation of the power to think. 
The power to think requires a knowl- 
edge of the fundamental intellectual 
disciplines. The intellectual disciplines 
consist of English, history, mathematics, 
science, and foreign languages. These 
disciplines are not merely collections of 
facts, but are ways of thinking with 
uniquely organized structures. Effective 
thinking is the culminating act of apply- 
ing these ways of thinking to problem- 
solving. The solutions to problems re- 
quire various combinations of precise 
intellectual powers. -The intellectual 
powers can be coordinated, but they can- 
not be fused. Any real fusion or syn- 
thesis of knowledge must take place in 
the mind of the student. Therefore, 
Bestor concludes that the purpose of ed- 
ucation is the qualitative training of the 
mind. 


Good Will Not Enough 


Unless our deepest convictions are expressed and analyzed, little progress will be made 
in controversial areas. Some well-meaning persons have hindered real cooperation by 
suggesting that if we just became better acquainted and friendly, this in itself would 
solve our problems . . . Friendship and personal admiration do help when sharply con- 
flicting views are held, but they help primarily by bringing us together. We must still 
attack the issues on an intellectual instead of an emotional basis. If the intellectual 
attack is not made, no amount of goodwill will serve our purpose.—Frank R. Kille, “The 
Carleton Faculty Study of Teacher Education,” The Education of Teachers: New Per- 
spectives, Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June 24-28, 1958 (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: National TEPS Commission, 1958) p. 164. 


Tolerable Differences 


Joseph Seidlin 


Could it be that differences among proponents of various methods 
of teacher preparation are no longer so great as to preclude 


Tue severest critics of teacher prepara- 
tion are gradually accepting the fact 
that teachers are born no more and no 
less than physicians, dentists or lawyers; 
that for teachers as well as for physicians, 
dentists and lawyers some “professional” 
preparation is necessary. Except for 
some totally biased, unreasonable and 
unreasoning attackers of teacher prep- 
aration, we have arrived at some agree- 
ment by both leftists and rightists that 
for the good of the learners—from kinder- 
garten through professional school— 
teachers must be more than lovers of 
children and must know more than 
their subject. Much intellectual blood 
has been spilled in the process of arriv- 
ing even at such apparently simple co- 
existence of opinion relative to the need 
for professional preparation of teachers 
(at all levels). It is a giant stride in the 
right direction, but where do we go 
from here? 

The rightists, however grudingly, are 
beginning to make certain concessions; 
that, for instance, there is a difference 
between mathematicians and teachers of 
mathematics, between chemists and 
teachers of chemistry, even between 
physicians and teachers of medicine. 
Somehow that difference involves, for 
one thing, “methods.” Thus we find 
in the Journal of the American Medical 
Association for May 3, 1958, the follow- 
ing lament and cogent observation by 


cooperation? The author is optimistic. 


This article appeared in the May, 
1959, issue of LIBERAL EDUCATION, 
the bulletin of the Association of 
American Colleges. In June 1956, 
THE JourNAL published Dean 
Seidlin’s article, “It Has Nothing 
to Do With Logic,” which was also 
published by the AAC.—Epitors. 


Dr. H. H. Hussey, a physician and the 
author of the article, “Changing Dimen- 
sions of Medical Knowledge”: 


Few of the full-time teachers have re- 
ceived training in Educational Methods. At 
some [medical] schools, methodology of 
teaching receives considerable attention from 
faculty; at others it is still largely neglected. 


Even five years ago such a statement 
of need for methodology in teaching, in 
so well established a profession as medi- 
cine, would have been considered greater 
heresy than Pasternak’s Dr. Zhivago in 
the Soviet Union. Nor is this a lonely, 
isolated, solitary cry for “methods.” An 
ever-growing number of college profes- 
sors (not yet large enough to fill a 
small-sized football stadium) and even 
deans of graduate schools, singly and 
in committees, give speeches, write 
articles, and submit reports in defense 


Dr. Seidlin is dean of the Graduate School, 
Alfred University, Alfred, New York. 
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of special preparation for teachers—even 
college teachers. 

These and such-like groups were once 
considered “enemies” of teacher prepara- 
tion. It would seem that that is no 
longer so. What about the protagonists 
—the presidents, deans and professors of 
and in our schools of education, teachers 
colleges, departments of education? It 
would be a sad twist in the history of 
education if the friends of teacher prep- 
aration turned out to be—however in- 
nocently, however inadvertently—“the 
great obstacle.” It may be that personi- 
fied teacher preparation is in a position 
to join in the supplication: “Lord, de- 
liver me from my friends; I can take 
care of my enemies.” 

What sort of house cleaning must the 
avowedly teacher-preparation institu- 
tions and personnel undergo to meet the 
new “friends” a great deal of the way? 

Consistently better teaching by pro- 
fessional teachers of teachers. 

As of the last twenty years or so, much 
of the resistance to professional teacher 
preparation was occasioned by dull, list- 
less, ineffective teaching by the very 
people who paid evangelical lip service 
to good teaching. Not that the depart- 
ment of education ever held a monopoly 
on poor teaching. That commodity has 
been pretty well distributed among all 
the departments in higher institutions 
of learning. Nevertheless, “on them’— 
the professors of education—“it looked 
bad.” It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to trace all the influential factors which 
permitted the development of the dual 
stereotype of professors of education and 
courses in education. As we all know, 
stereotypes persist long after the initial 
events and causes and facts (real or 
spurious) have disappeared. In 1959 an 
honest, relatively unbiased observer 
would find little evidence to support 
the contention that all professors of edu- 
cation are uniquely ineffective teachers 
or that all courses in education are bare 
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and futile. But noblesse oblige demands 
that even that little evidence be made 
littler. Certainly, a great deal more needs 
to be done at the top. For the better 
preparation of better teachers, very much 
more attention must be given (and there 
are encouraging signs all over the aca- 
demic land) to the teacher of teachers. 
In turn, that means that much more at- 
tention must be given to the upper 
graduate-school level, still the main 
source of supply of college teachers, in- 
cluding professors of education. 

Constant re-examination (re-evalua- 
tion) of the material—the content, the 
activities, the curriculum—essential to 
professional preparation of teachers. 

Are we agreed on the existence of a 
“learning process”? Should the prepara- 
tion of a teacher include the study of 
what we now know about the learning 
process (even if we admit that some of 
the things we think we know may not 
be wholly so)? Should the preparation 
of a teacher include the study of psycho- 
logical as well as logical (not that these 
are mutually exclusive) approaches to 
the understanding of “subject matter”? 

Are we agreed that the cumulative 
experience of teachers of all times is 
sufficiently worthwhile knowledge for 
prospective teachers? Should the prep- 
aration of a teacher include the study of 
“methods” and “techniques,” as these 
have been recorded in treatises and texts 
in all fields? 

Are we agreed that in times past— 
from long, long ago to yesterday—the 
world’s greatest minds—philosophers, 
educators, knights errant—concerned 
themselves with the large why’s of edu- 
cation? Should the preparation of a 
teacher include the study of the history 
and philosophy of education? 

Are we agreed that teaching becomes 
more effective when we know our stu- 
dents’ equipment (relevant learnings)? 
Should the preparation of a teacher in- 
clude the study of “testing and evaluat- 


ing”? Probably in no part of the total 
process of learning has as much progress 
been made, especially in the last 30 years, 
as in testing and grading. Yet it is pre- 
cisely in this area that teachers at all 
levels, more particularly college teachers, 
are so woefully, so inexcusably ignorant. 
Even the “experts” do not know all they 
would like to know, but certainly a great 
deal of their present recorded knowledge 
must constitute an important part of the 
preparation of a teacher. 


Are we agreed that some sort of pre- 
liminary-to-actual-on-the-job experience 
—carefully, professionally planned and 
supervised—is a safeguard against costly 
blunders of an uninitiated neophyte on 
the job? Should the preparation of a 
teacher include simulated professional 
experience—most generally designated as 
“practice teaching”? 


Are we agreed that answers to the 
questions raised above are predicated 
on fundamental knowledge of the ve- 
hicle of instruction? Should the prep- 
aration of a teacher include the acqui- 
sition of a rigorous, scholarly, relevant, 
functional body of knowledge, both in 
depth and breadth, with an appropriate 
golden mean between the depth and 
the breadth? 


Where then lie our differences? How 
genuine are these differences? How 
significant are these differences if we 
turn a deaf ear to the rumblings and the 
rantings of the lunatic fringes: at one 
extreme the saccharine-sweet character- 
builders and at the other extreme the 
Dooleys who proclaim that “it don’t 
matter what you learn the brats so long 
as it’s hard and they don’t like it”; at 
one extreme those deluded educationists 
who list “good citizenship” under “What 
Professional Abilities Are Necessary for 
Successful Teaching,” at the other ex- 
treme those who proclaim that the only 
prerequisite for teaching is more and 
more subject matter. 
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May it not be (I am convinced this is 
more than wishful thinking) that the 
opposing groups are intrinsically in 
greater agreement than “meets the eye 
and the ear’? May it not be that the 
opposition or resistance to, say, “psy- 
chology of learning” is not really to a 
study of the complicated process of learn- 
ing—not, that is, to psychology but rather 
to psychologists? These, many feel, have 
led us astray. With the best intentions, 
brilliant experimental studies, commend- 
able devotion, sometimes fanatical zeal, 
these builders of a new and exciting 
science of the mind have captured the 
imagination of the “man in the street” 
and antagonized the conservative men of 
science, art and the professions. As in 
the early growth and development of 
other sciences—even physics—little knowl- 
edge is often mistaken for big knowledge; 
hypotheses and theories are given the 
status of laws, and unfortunately puny 
prophets of the new science befuddle 
uncritical minds. Let us not be too 
severe, nor wholly unforgiving, in the 
instance of psychology and psychologists. 
Latter-day psychologists are disavowing 
much of the nonsence that permeated 
professional (and lay) literature of the 
first half of the twentieth century and 
disclaiming—as do the more mature scien- 
tists in other fields—omniscience. But 
no real teacher should long remain 
ignorant of that branch of human learn- 
ing which sheds the greatest amount of 
light on the process of learning. 

Mutatis mutandis, the “argument” 
developed above applies to champions 
and antagonists of “methods and tech- 
niques,” “history and philosophy of 
education,” testing and grading and 
“subject matter.” 

Perhaps “subject matter” needs some 
elaboration. Again leaving out the ex- 
tremists, no sane educationist would, 
even if he could, defend “how to teach 
vs. what to teach” as a plausible dichot- 
omy. Neither would any real teacher. 
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How could anyone who has taught, or 
attempted to teach, mathematics, physics, 
or English claim—rationally, that is— 
that what to teach exists independent of 
how to teach? What walls of prejudice 
must come tumbling down before a 
truism is recognized and accepted as 
such! 

Even die-hards should accept un- 
equivocally that professional preparation 
of teachers is here to stay. What about 
the good, sometimes excellent, teachers 
who have never had “a course” in psy- 
chology of learning or philosophy of 
education or general and special meth- 
ods, and so on? I believe the cause of 
professional teacher preparation would 
suffer—as it has suffered—if we were to 
deny that there exist superior teachers 
who have never had a course in educa- 
tion and that there exist inferior teach- 
ers who are surfeited with courses in 
education. Every now and then the 
law overtakes a practicing physician 
(even a surgeon) who never had any 
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formal training in medicine. Occasion- 
ally a hyper-ethical M.D. does not feel 
competent to engage in the practice of 
medicine. But these are rare instances. 

Perhaps then the single inescapable 
responsibility of professional educators 
is to develop “courses of study” for 
teacher preparation so strikingly func- 
tional and valid that only a genius or a 
quack would dare teach without such 
preparation. There are many indica- 
tions that we are moving, albeit slowly, 
toward the realization of such a program. 
Maybe, sooner than we think, institu- 
tions of learning appropriate to profes- 
sional teacher preparation will become 
accepted as “legitimate” members of the 
family of the well-established profes- 
sional schools such as those in medicine, 
dentistry, and law. To hasten that day 
all professional and lay workers in edu- 
cation must pool their efforts, their 
abilities, their talents and their good 
will. Let us reduce the number of even 
tolerable differences. 


Then there was a very interesting line [from this Conference] which said “You can’t 
teach somebody something you don’t know.” Now that fascinated me, because if we 
can’t we had better quit right now. If we can’t teach every student we've got something 
we don’t know in some form, we haven't a hope of educating the next generation, 
because what they are going to need is what we don’t know.—Margaret Mead, “Changing 
Teacher in a Changing World,” The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives, Report 
of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June 24-28, 1958 (Washington, D. C.: 
National TEPS Commission, 1958), p. 124. 


The day, if there ever was a justifiable day, for army generals, successful businessmen, 
and politicians to head up our colleges and universities, is gone. There is a crying need 
for statesmanlike, academic leadership—for college presidents whose background of prep- 
aration is broad and deep, whose grasp of educational problems transcends single de- 
partments, and whose vision will inspire faculties to cut through the pressing educa- 
tional problems of our time. Let us free these men for the basic task by surrounding 
them with others to do the secondary tasks of money-raising, business management, and 
public relations that now overwhelm the college president.—John Goodlad, “Teacher 
Education Beyond the Crossroads,” The Education of Teachers: New Perspectives, 
Report of the Second Bowling Green Conference, June 24-28, 1958 (Washington, D. C.: 
National TEPS Commission, 1958), p. 112. 


Lindley J. Stiles 


Attitudes Toward Education Courses 


Durinc 1957-58 the Department of 
Education of the University of Wiscon- 
sin asked all students preparing for teach- 
ing enrolled during the first semester 
and former students who had graduated 
in the years 1957, 1955, and 1953 to give 
their reactions to required undergrad- 
uate courses in education. Question- 
naires, developed by the faculty with 
help from a committee of students, were 
used. To assure that responses would 
be frank and objective, a procedure was 
followed which protected the identity 
of respondents and insured that infor- 
mation about the individual sections of 
courses would be kept confidential. Tab- 
ulation of the replies of students in 
school last year is nearing completion. 
Work on the questionnaires returned by 
graduates who had been out of the 
University for one, three, or five years 
is in progress. 

The response of undergraduate stu- 
dents to the opportunity to report re- 
actions to courses was unusually good. 
Of the 1,279 questionnaires distributed, 
1,038 were returned completely filled out. 
These came from a total of 731 different 
students, some of whom obviously were 
enrolled in more than one required edu- 
cation course. Eightly-two percent of the 
responses were from women students. 
Thirty-eight percent of the total group 
were preparing to teach in elementary 
schools, 50 percent in high schools, and 
12 percent were meeting the qualifica- 
tions for both elementary and high-school 
teaching. Eighty-six percent reported 


A Partial Summary of Students’ Reactions 


that they actually planned to teach, 5 per- 
cent were undecided about teaching, 
while 9 percent had already made up 
their minds that they would not teach 
at all. Of the total group, however, 
only 27 percent planned to spend at 
least five years in teaching; another 22 
percent were undecided about staying 
with teaching this long; and 51 percent 
(including those who were undecided or 
who did not plan to teach at all) re- 
ported that they would not teach as long 
as five years. A life career in teaching 
was definitely anticipated by only 17 
percent of the group at the time the 
study was made. The fact that so many 
in the group were women, most of whom 
no doubt hope to become homemakers, 
probably accounts for the large number 
who do not plan to continue long in 
teaching. How much future plans of 
individual students influenced reactions 
on this inventory is not known. 
Student reactions pertain to 44 sec- 
tions of seven required undergraduate 


Dr. Stiles is dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, University of Wisconsin. He was as- 
sisted in the preparation of this report (a 
complete copy of which is available in the 
office of the chairman of the Department of 
Education) by Dr. Kai Jensen, chairman of 
the committee in charge of the study; Dr. 
Paul W. Eberman, associate dean of the 
School of Education; and Dr. Russell J. 
Hosler, chairman, Department of Education. 
Members of the committee were Drs. Merle 
Borrowman, Julia Dalrymple, Frank Estvan, 
John Goldgruber, Kai Jensen, Herbert 
Klausmeier, and Burton Kreitlow. 
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education courses which were taught by 
31 different instructors. Prospective ele- 
mentary teachers are required to take 
six of the seven basic courses in educa- 
tion, including an introductory course 
during the sophomore year (Education 
11), a junior-year course in methods and 
related laboratory experience (Educa- 
tion 31), human development (Educa- 
tion 73), functions and organization of 
schools (Education 74), psychology of 
learning (Education 75), and the block 
plan of student teaching (Education 41). 
High school teachers are all required to 
take human development, functions and 
organization of schools, psychology of 
learning, and methods and student teach- 
ing in their major and minor subject 
fields. 

A primary objective of this study was 
to determine the extent to which some 
of the major criticisms that have been 
directed toward education courses apply 
to those offered at the University of Wis- 
consin. Consequently, a number of 
specific questions were included to ob- 
tain student opinions about: the over-all 
value of education courses as seen by 
students enrolled in them, the extent to 
which courses in education motivate or 
inhibit interest in teaching, the adequacy 
of content and specifically the extent of 
duplication in education courses, the rel- 
ative emphasis on theory and practice, 
and the quality of teaching. In each 
case, questions were presented to permit 
the student to reflect either favorable 
or unfavorable attitudes. Those “on the 
fence” were able to indicate that they 
were “undecided” about their reaction 
to the question. 


Value of Education Courses 


Students were asked to react to three 
statements designed to show how they 
feel about the value of required educa- 
tion courses as preparation for teaching. 
To the statement, “Taking this course 
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was well worthwhile,” 59 percent of all 
responding indicated agreement; 24 per- 
cent, disagreement; and 17 percent 
checked “undecided.” In terms of in- 
dividual courses, the block plan of stu- 
dent teaching for elementary majors re- 
ceived the highest percentage of favor- 
able reactions, 89 percent, and the lowest 
unfavorable ratings, 4 percent. Methods 
and student teaching at the high school 
level was next with 87 percent positive 
and 5 percent negative reactions. One of 
the 12 sections of this course was rated 
“worthwhile” by 100 percent of those 
enrolled. At the other extreme, another 
section drew positive reactions from only 
36 percent of those replying. Methods 
and related laboratory experience for 
prospective elementary teachers received 
84 percent positive reactions, with one 
of its four sections being endorsed by 
100 percent. Functions and organiza- 
tion of schools drew 61 percent favor- 
able and 28 percent unfavorable re- 
sponses; human development, 46 percent 
favorable and 31 percent negative; in- 
troduction to education, 44 percent fav- 
orable and 22 percent unfavorable; psy- 
chology of learning, a course specifically 
required for certification in practically 
every state, received 39 percent positive 
and 35 percent negative responses with 
26 percent undecided about its value. 
Some sections of every course were rated 
high. One class section of the psychology 
of learning, for example, was approved 
by 75 percent and reacted to unfavor- 
ably by only 10 percent. One section in 
the functions and organization of schools 
drew 92 percent positive and only 4 
percent negative reactions. 

Students were asked to indicate the 
amount of satisfaction they felt with the 
study of education courses in general 
and specifically in comparison with non- 
education courses they had studied. The 
percentage distribution of reactions to 
all the required courses are shown in 
Table I. 
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Table I 
Percent Satis- 
Percent faction About Percent of 
Satisfied 50-50 Dissatisfaction 
Degree of over-all satisfaction with education 
courses. 50 25 25 
Reaction to course in comparison to non- 
education courses. 28 30 42 


Contribution to Interest in Teaching 

The statements in Table II to which 
total percentages of student agreement 
or disagreement is indicated were in- 
cluded to determine the extent to which 
courses in education motivate or inhi- 
bit interest in teaching. 


Adequacy of Content 
in Education Courses 
The charge is often made that educa- 
tion courses lack content and as a result 
tend to overlap each other. A number 
of statements sought judgments relative 
to the adequacy of the content of educa- 
tion courses and the amount of duplica- 
tion prevailing. The statements and the 
percent who agreed or disagreed or were 
undecided are listed in Table III. 
In addition to these statements, stu- 
dents were asked to answer “yes” or “no” 


to the following question: “Was there 
duplication of content, learning experi- 
ences, or instructional materials between 
this course and others you have taken, 
or are taking, which you found to be 
educationally unprofitable?” Seventy 
percent answered “no,” and 30 percent 
answered “yes.” The 30 percent who re- 
ported that duplication existed were 
asked to indicate how much they en- 
countered. Four percent said, “a great 
deal”; 9 percent, “a considerable 
amount”; 10 percent, “moderate 
amount”; 4 percent, “very little”; and 
3 percent indicated that there was “just 
enough to mention.” Those who found 
duplication were asked to indicate its 
source and nature. As might be anti- 
cipated, since pedagogical courses draw 
much of their content from basic sub- 
ject fields, numerous courses outside 
education were mentioned, ranging from 


Table II 
Percent Percent Percent 
Agreeing Undecided  Disagreeing 


This class stimulated me to be interested in 
further examination of problems in teach- 
ing. 

This class stimulated intellectual curiosity 
about certain aspects of teaching. 

This class was good for stimulating, or 
maintaining, my interest in teaching as 
a profession. 


69 10 21 
60 13 27 
55 16 29 
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Table III 
Percent Percent Percent 
Agreeing Undecided _Disagreeing 


Most, if not all, of the information gathered 
in the class could be gotten by reading 


the text. 38 7 55 
This course did not include enough factual 

material. 21 13 66 
This class impressed me as being up-to-date 

and related to recent research. 79 13 8 


There was too much emphasis on things 
already known to the student in this class. 30 14 56 


courses in psychology, zoology, socio- 
logy, physiology (all related foundation 
fields for the applied aspects of educa- 
tion) to anatomy, anthropology, bio- 
chemistry, and other highly specialized 
courses mentioned occasionally by stu- 
dents. 


Emphasis on Theory as Related 
to Practice 

The criticism that education courses 
present too much theory unrelated to 
practice to prospective teachers is one of 
long standing. Students participating in 
this inventory of opinions were asked 
two questions somewhat pertinent to this 
point. The questions and the responses 
are shown in Table IV. 


Quality of Teaching 
Several questions gave students an 
opportunity to report their judgments 


relative to the quality of teaching in 
education courses. These statements and 
the total reactions of the students re- 
sponding are listed in Table V. 


In addition to the above questions, 
students were asked the extent to which 
they were satisfied with the teaching 
methods employed by the instructor of 
the course. Fifty-three percent expressed 
satisfaction, 22 percent said their satis- 
faction was about 50-50, and 25 percent 
indicated that they were dissatisfied with 
the teaching methods employed. The re- 
actions to teaching methods for individ- 
ual courses, on this question, show that 
the block plan of student teaching for 
elementary teachers and high school 
methods and student teaching rank one 
and two in that order. Functions and 
organization of schools ranks third, 
while human development, methods, and 
related laboratory experience for ele- 


Table IV 
Percent Percent Percent 
Agreeing Undecided Disagreeing 
This course was too general to be of much 
help to me as a prospective teacher. 24 12 64 
The laboratory requirements of this course 
were well worthwhile. 74 14 12 
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Table V 
Percent Percent Percent 
Agreeing Undecided Disagreeing 


The instructor’s discussion was of consider- 
able help to me in interpreting printed 
materials (text, supplementary readings, 


etc.) pertinent to this course. 50 15 35 
The bases for evaluating my work in this 

class (examinations, papers, etc.) was satis- 

factory to me. 66 13 21 
This course as a whole was well-organized. 63 11 26 


The teaching methods used by the instruc- 
tor in this course were appropriate and 
effective. 55 14 $1 


The instructional materials (textbooks, sup- 
plementary references, audio-visual aids, 
etc.) provided or recommended in this 


course were helpful to me. 69 13 18 
Individual help for the student was available 
on an adequate basis. 76 14 10 


The assignments in this class were meaning- 


ful and definite. 56 13 $1 


mentary majors tied for fourth position 
with respect to favorable responses on 
this question. In terms of student over- 
all satisfaction with teaching methods, 
introduction to education and psychol- 
ogy of learning follow next in this order, 
although actual differences between these 
and other courses are small. The rela- 
tionship between quality of instruction 
and student reaction to courses, as might 
be expected, is high. Differences for in- 
dividual sections were found to prevail 
here also. Although psychology of learn- 
ing ranked last when judged on the basis 
of teaching methods employed, the teach- 
ing methods used in the best section were 
endorsed by 81 percent of the students; 
only 7 percent expressed unfavorable 
reactions. 


Conclusions 
Reactions of students to required un- 
dergraduate courses in education point 


to several generalizations which promise 
to help the faculty strengthen the peda- 
gogical aspects of teacher education at 
the University of Wisconsin. 


1. Considering the fact that these courses in 
education are required of all students, 
not only for graduation but also for cer- 
tification, that students are assigned to 
sections of courses with no choice of in- 
structors, that students often react nega- 
tively to required courses in any field, 
that many of the students enrolled actu- 
ally do not plan to be career teachers, 
that this inventory of student opinion was 
carried out at a time when criticisms of 
education courses were common in the 
public press and throughout most uni- 
versity and college communities, the re- 
actions of students to courses in edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin 
were more positive on most points than 
the faculty might have expected. The 
results suggest that general condemna- 
tions of education courses are subject to 
error when leveled at those at the Uni- 
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versity of Wisconsin. Were a student 
able to choose the section of each re- 
quired course most highly approved by 
students last year, he would study in 
classes rated by 70 to 100 percent of 
those enrolled as equal or superior to 
all other courses they had taken in college. 
Objective appraisals of the meanings of 
these student reactions to education 
courses are impossible in the absence of 
comparative information about how stu- 
dents react to required courses in other 
fields. In spite of this fact, however, the 
responses offer assistance to members of 
the faculty to further strengthen courses 
in education in this institution. 

2. Students endorse most highly those 
courses in education which emphasize 
methods of teaching and which provide 
for laboratory experiences—observation, 
participation as assistants to teachers, and 
student teaching. Student reactions tend 
to contradict the criticism, popular among 
some critics of teacher education, that 
too much emphasis is given to courses in 
methods of teaching in the professional 
education sequence. 

8. The block plan of student teaching stands 
out as the most valuable education course 
—and perhaps the most highly endorsed 
of all courses in the University—as prep- 
aration for teaching. Ninety-eight per- 
cent rated it equal or superior to other 
education courses, and 93 percent of 
those enrolled—all seniors—gave it this 
rating in comparison to all the courses 
they had taken in college. 

4. The relationship between quality of in- 
struction and favorable reactions of stu- 
dents to individual courses is high. Stu- 
dents tend to approve of any of the re- 
quired courses in education when they 
like the instructor. The reactions of stu- 
dents to individual sections of courses 
reveal that each of the seven required 
education courses is fortunate to have a 
number of able teachers. This fact sug- 
gests that blanket criticisms of education 
courses in general and of specific courses 
in particular are invalidated by high- 
quality instruction. 

5. Content of some education courses or 
particular sections of courses, according 
to the responses of about one-third of the 
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students, needs to be strengthened by be- 
ing pitched at a higher level, placing 
greater emphasis upon factual material, 
the elimination of duplication, and con- 
centrating during class periods upon in- 
formation which cannot be obtained by 
reading the textbooks. Emphasis upon 
the results of research was endorsed by 
students. 

6. Favorable appraisals of the quality of 
teaching of education courses varied with 
individual instructors. On the whole, 
about two-thirds of the reactions to a 
number of questions related to teaching 
were favorable. Another 15 percent were 
undecided. A strong positive reaction 
was expressed in favor of the amount of 
individual help available from instruc- 
tors. 


Replies of students reveal that instruc- 
tors of classes in education are subject 
to the same human and pedagogical 
weaknesses that afflict those in other 
fields. Contrary to a rather generally- 
held attitude, scholarship in the field of 
pedagogy does not necessarily guarantee 
high quality in teaching. Regretfully, 
a university cannot expect all its scholars 
in various aspects of the professional field 
of education to be automatically out- 
standing teachers any more than it can 
hope that all of its professors of eco- 
nomics will become wealthy, its medical 
doctors will all be models of good health, 
its legal faculty will all be outstanding 
trial lawyers, its professors in the various 
branches of the arts will be superior per- 
forming artists, or its athletic coaches 
will be the best athletes. High-quality 
professional performance is not always 
possible for all individuals at all stages 
of their careers—particularly in a highly 
creative endeavor such as teaching. In 
spite of this fact, which needs to be more 
broadly understood if those who teach 
education courses are to be judged 
fairly and if students are not to come to 
education courses with false hopes, a 
department of education shares in a 
rather special way with other depart- 
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ments which help to prepare teachers 
the obligation to provide the best pos- 
sible instruction to undergraduate stu- 
dents preparing for teaching. 

Student responses indicate that there 
is room for improvement in the quality 
of instruction of education courses. 
Until comparative reactions to instruc- 
tion in required courses in other depart- 
ments are available, there is no accurate 
means of knowing how the quality of in- 
struction in education courses compares 
with that provided undergraduates in 
other fields. 


Preliminary Results 


It is believed that this study of stu- 
dent reactions to courses represents one 
of the most systematic attempts of any 
department of the University of Wis- 
consin to ascertain how students feel 
about its required courses. Faculty mem- 
bers are studying ways of eliminating 
weaknesses revealed by the student ap- 
praisals. The tabulated reactions to class 
sections have been made available on a 
confidential basis to the individual in- 
structors involved. Composite tabula- 
tions have been reported to the entire 
Department of Education faculty. Future 
plans of the Department of Education 
already call for: (1) greater emphasis 
upon laboratory work with children for 
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prospective teachers (credit hours in stu- 
dent teaching at the secondary level have 
been increased from five to seven to 
make it possible to provide the block 
plan for prospective high school teach- 
ers; inasmuch as the total number of 
hours required in education courses was 
not increased, this action will auto- 
matically reduce by two semester hours 
the amount of credit allocated to other 
required education courses); (2) a study 
of the content of required courses to 
eliminate material considered too ele- 
mentary by students and duplication 
which is educationally undesirable; (3) 
the provision of optional election of 
education courses to permit students who 
have had substantial work in fields such 
as psychology, sociology, and biology, 
from which selected content for certain 
educational courses is drawn, to elect 
advanced education courses; (4) the de- 
velopment, in cooperation with the total 
School of Education faculty, of a plan 
which will permit students to be cer- 
tified on the basis of tested knowledge 
and demonstrated ability to teach; (5) 
assigning instructors who are most suc- 
cessful at the undergraduate level to 
teach required courses in education; and 
(6) expanding educational research in 
order to extend the body of knowledge 
about the process of education. 


Differences Among Institutions 


The nature of the differences among kinds of institutions can be and has been 
misrepresented. For example, it is simply not true to say that large institutions in- 
evitably ignore the importance of the individual student; that small institutions neces- 
sarily represent quality; that private institutions are for the sons of the rich; that 
institutional expenditures for good education are any less in a public institution than 
in a private one; that one kind of American institution is “socialistic,” the other not; 
or that non-church-related institutions are unavoidably “godless.” Such false antitheses 
defeat understanding and jeopardize the honest rivalry which should characterize 
healthy competition in a shared endeavor.—THe Nerep to Ciose RANKS IN HIGHER 
Epucation (American Council on Education pamphlet) p. 2. 


A Joint Task: 


B. Othanel Smith 


The Preparation of a Teacher 


Does he lack command of his subject? Is his study of educational 
theory too far removed from practice? Who is responsible? 


Co.ieces of education have their 
defects. Colleges of liberal arts, as well 
as other colleges with a share in teacher 
education, have their shortcomings, too. 
Even so, programs of teacher education 
are upgrading the teaching profession 
and the schools. 

First, I shall note some of the kinds 
of specialized training which today’s pub- 
lic school requires for its operation. We 
cannot talk intelligently about teacher 
education unless we know about the 
jobs teachers are employed to do. Sec- 
ond, I shall suggest ways to improve the 
education of the teacher. Finally, I shall 
indicate the responsibilities of the vari- 
ous colleges, schools, and departments 
of a university to provide for teacher 
education. Throughout this paper I 
have in mind the undergraduate prep- 
aration of teachers. 


Specialized Training Required 

The public school performs many spe- 
cific functions; its operation requires a 
highly specialized staff. The time-hon- 
ored function of the school is to teach 
the simpler elements of knowledge—ele- 
ments of science, mathematics, language, 
history, and the like. To teach these 
elements of knowledge remains the 
school’s primary function. But in re- 


This article has been abstracted 
from a speech delivered before the 
Regional Conference of the Council 
on Cooperation in Teacher Educa- 
tion, Florida State University, 
February 1-3, 1957. It is published 
here by permission of the Council. 
—EpiTors. 


cent times, many other responsibilities 
have been placed upon the school. To- 
day the school gives training to individ- 
uals who until recently were ignored or 
neglected. It now provides for slow 
learners, for the mentally retarded, and 
for those with speech defects. The school 
provides for those who suffer from phy- 
sical handicaps and from serious be- 
havior problems; it provides for the 
gifted. 

Moreover, the school gives guidance 
and counseling to help the adolescent 
find himself and to keep his balance in 
a society daily growing more complex. 
It gives training in ways of making a 
living, in ways of maintaining personal 
as well as public health and safety, and 
in modes of personal and social adjust- 
ment. In short, the school is no longer 


Dr. Smith is professor of education, Uni- 
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the simple institution of half a cen- 
tury ago, in which a small proportion 
of the youth were taught the simple ele- 
ments of knowledge. The school is now 
a complex system involving every aspect 
of the great social enterprise of bring- 
ing up our children. The preparation 
of the teacher is to be conceived in com- 
parable terms. 

The expanded role of the public 
school is reflected in growing demands 
upon programs of teacher education. 
These demands are partly recognized in 
the specialized character of current pro- 
grams of teacher training. These pro- 
grams have for some time provided for 
specialized training among high school 
teachers, and for some differences in 
training among kindergarten, primary, 
and intermediate teachers. 

Still further demands for specializa- 
tion are now being made. There is an 
increasing demand for those trained in 
the technical problems of teaching read- 
ing and arithmetic. The clamor grows 
for teachers who can deal with speech 
defects; for teachers trained to handle 
slow learners and the mentally handi- 
capped. The calls grow urgent for teach- 
ers who know how to challenge the 
gifted; for teachers to work with the 
emotionally disturbed and the delin- 
quent; for visiting teachers who can 
reach into the home and community to 
help the troubled boy or girl. 


The Liberal Arts Side 


The teacher in preparation goes 
through two kinds of training. He learns 
the subject or subjects he is to teach, 
and he takes on the pedagogical knowl- 
edge and skill needed for effective teach- 
ing. The liberal arts college is charged 
with instruction of the teacher in his 
subject. The college of education is re- 
sponsible for his pedagogical training. 

Consider with me two important prob- 
lems concerning the liberal arts side of 
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the teacher's education. The first prob- 
lem is that of providing the teacher with 
adequate knowledge. The teacher often 
lacks sufficient command of his subject 
to deal effectively even with its ordinary 
elements, to say nothing of the more 
searching questions of his students. But 
even more telling of his lack is the teach- 
er’s failure to grasp his subject at the 
level of its basic premises. For example, 
the mathematics teacher all too often 
knows little or nothing about his sub- 
ject as a postulational system. The 
physics teacher is frequently unaware 
of the interrelations of one part of 
physics with another. He does not un- 
derstand physics in its logical structure. 
The history teacher is seldom, if ever, 
able to handle the logical demands of the 
generalizations he uses to explain events. 
And the English teacher is rare who 
understands language as an instrument 
of both thought and action. 

Some liberal arts people attribute these 
gaps in the teacher’s knowledge to his 
lack of courses in the subjects they would 
teach him. It may sometimes be that 
the teacher has had too few courses. But 
more courses will by no means do the 
job. The high school teacher of aca- 
demic subjects takes from 90 to 100 
semester hours of work in liberal arts, 
depending upon the institution. At one 
well-known institution, for example, the 
secondary education student takes 102 
of his required 120 hours in liberal arts. 
The elementary teacher takes 90 hours 
in liberal arts. Yet the graduates of this 
institution seem but weakly disciplined 
in their liberal-arts subjects. 

Factors other than lack of course work 
may explain this weakness. The main 
explanation may lie in the fragmenta- 
tion and disorder of the liberal arts cur- 
riculum. In one college of liberal arts 
about 900 courses are offered. The fewest 
offered by any department is four, in 
astronomy. The largest number of 
courses is 86, offered in history. 
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Professor Ernest Hocking of Harvard 
University called our attention to this 
situation almost a decade ago. While 
teaching in a Dutch university after the 
War, he was impressed with the small 
number of courses offered there. On 
his return to Harvard he observed that 
there were 1,200 courses in the Harvard 
catalogue. “At first sight,” he said, 
“this is a magnificent showing.” Then 
he went on to say: 


This is only the first impression. . . 
what of the capacity of the student? Does 
that also increase by large multiples as the 
years pass? Two hundred years ago his 
capacity was about 16 courses in four years. 
Today it is still about 16 courses. If 200 
years ago he had 64 courses to choose from, 
he could absorb a quarter of what he was 
offered. When the offering reached 640 
courses, he could absorb a fortieth. With 
1280 courses, he could absorb perhaps an 
eightieth of the whole. If you can imagine 
a dinner of 240 courses with a capacity still 
limited to three, the analogy would not be 
too distorted. What is the particular ad- 
vantage of being offered 80 times as much 
as you can use? Theoretical answer: in- 
dividual selection for 5,000 different students. 
Realistic answer: confusion and dismay with 
a strong demand for guidance. 

So, year after year, committees are 
charged to do something about teacher 
education. These committees shuffle the 
bits and pieces and deal courses out in 
new sets. But each new set of courses 
has something missing. The gaps re- 
main and the bits of knowledge do not 
fit together. 
~ We have tried to overcome these gaps 
and to put the liberal-arts curriculum 
in order by recourse to general educa- 
tion. Now, “general education” is a word 
to conjure with. Its appeal is in its very 
vagueness. So, general education means 
to each one what he wishes it to mean. 

A general education program, fol- 
lowed by more intensive specialization of 
the kind currently provided in liberal 
arts courses, may be adequate for those 
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who plan to take research degrees in 
liberal-arts fields. But it is not adequate 
preparation for those who will teach in 
the public schools. Two elements are 
lacking—elements which are essential to 
the subject-matter preparation of the 
teacher. Both of them can be provided 
if liberal arts courses which prospective 
teachers must take are geared specifically 
to the job which these teachers will have 
to do. 

The first of these essential elements 
is this: The teacher’s course-work in 
his subject must deal pertinently with 
the content he will have to teach. This 
can be provided if the sequence of 
liberal-arts courses, required of the 
teacher in his field, is made to relate 
directly to the job of teaching in the 
public school classroom. To build such 
a program of related courses, it will not 
be necessary to start from scratch. For 
some courses are already offered in the 
liberal-arts curriculum which can _ pro- 
vide what is needed; these courses can be 
included in the teacher’s program. 

However, this will not be sufficient. 
Either new courses must be designed, 
or else, old ones will have to be rebuilt. 
To cite only two examples, the prep- 
aration of the elementary teacher should 
include work in the theory of numbers. 
The regular course in number theory 
will, in all probability, need to be 
adapted tc the peculiar demands of in- 
struction in elementary school arith- 
metic. Again, the adequate preparation 
of the English teacher requires advanced 
work in grammar and linguistic theory. 
In most institutions, new courses in these 
subjects would have to be designed. For 
such courses are seldom found in the 
present liberal-arts curriculum. 

The second essential element in the 
teacher’s subject-matter preparation is 
the depth of understanding he must 
reach in the study of his subject. In 
what does this depth of understanding 
consist? The answer lies in the nature 
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of the subject itself. A body of knowl- 
edge, whether its subject be mathematics 
or history, language or science, presents 
a twofold aspect: content and _ logical 
structure. The content of a subject in- 
cludes a foundation—its basic assump- 
tions and postulates, its axioms or orig- 
inating premises, its central terms and 
concepts. Upon this foundation, a great 
number of facts, propositions, theories, 
and generalizations are assembled and 
ordered. And in the ordering of these 
manifold elements, together with the 
logical and material relations holding 
among them, the content of a subject 
takes on coherence, a systematic charac- 
ter. In other words, it exhibits a logical 
structure. 

Now the depth of understanding to 
which a teacher must penetrate in the 
study of his subject is just this: First, 
he must know the content of his subject 
thoroughly, in its full range; he must 
know th basic elements of content at 
its foundations as well as those which 
are based and built upon it. Secondly, 
he must know this content in its logical 
structure; that is, he must see how the 
various elements of his subject are 
ordered and related together into a co- 
herent whole, a logically organized body 
of knowledge. When these two aspects 
of his subject are understood in their 
interrelations, the teacher has grasped 
his subject in depth as well as in breadth. 

Now, the contents of most liberal arts 
courses taken by prospective teachers 
provide only a part of what is needed. 
These courses present a multitude of 
facts, theories, and generalizations, to be 
sure. But this seems to be about as far 
as they go. There appears to be little 
or no penetration, in these courses, down 
to the foundations of their subjects, thus 
to give solid grounding to the manifold 
items of content that are treated. Nor 
is it apparent that these subjects are 
developed systematically, so that the 
logical structure of their contents is 
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made clear. This is at least one reason 
why the teacher has neither grasp nor 
perspective on the fundamentals of his 
subject. And why, as a result, he is un- 
able to recognize the full purport of his 
students’ questions, let alone deal with 
them effectively. 

The assumption has been commonly 
accepted that, if the prospective teacher 
takes enough courses in his subject, and 
if he studies diligently enough, he will 
come to understand his subject in depth. 
Perhaps now it can be seen that this as- 
sumption is plainly false. What a teacher 
studies about his subject is what de- 
termines his understanding of it. Mere 
concentration of content guarantees no 
fundamental grasp of its elements and 
logical structure. Hence, at some point 
in his subject-matter preparation, the 
teacher must have access to courses which 
will enable him to understand his sub- 
ject thoroughly in the two ways I have 
just described. 

The second problem concerned with 
the liberal arts side of teacher education 
is that of developing more adequate in- 
tellectual discipline. The intellectual 
discipline of the teacher lies in his com- 
mand of the logic of his teaching sub- 
ject. By this I mean his command of 
the logical procedures by which facts, 
concepts, propositions, and arguments 
are analyzed and evaluated; his com- 
mand of the logical and symbolic di- 
mensions of explanation and prediction. 
And I mean his control over the oper- 
ations and procedures of analysis and 
evaluation by which judgments—both 
practical and moral—are examined and 
justified. Preparation of the teacher to 
handle these matters puts him in com- 
mand of what I refer to as the logic 
of his subject. 

Whatever the teacher is taught in his 
liberal arts courses, it is evident that he 
has not been put in command of these 
logical and symbolic operations. The 
teacher in training, as well as the teacher 
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on the job, seems utterly unacquainted 
with the logic of his own subject. He 
knows little or nothing of how, in his 
subject, the truth of propositions is 
established. He cannot distinguish be- 
tween what is logically valid and what 
is materially true. He knows neither 
what a definition is nor how to distin- 
guish one from a statement of fact. 
Naturally some teachers do know these 
things. But such teachers are hard to 
find. 

Now there are two ways to prepare 
a teacher in the logic of his subject. One 
way would be to redesign the liberal 
arts courses he takes so that the logical 
dimensions of his subject would be built 
into them. The logic of history can be 
built into history courses; the logic of 
science can be taught in science courses, 
and so on. Now to teach the logic of a 
subject is to teach the subject in a new 
way. Instruction would entail a rigor- 
ous treatment of the subject itself. That 
is, its basic terms and propositions would 
be set forth and subjected to analysis. 
They would be handled in procedures 
involving definition, explanation, evalua- 
tion, justification, and the like. More- 
over, such instruction would require the 
study of what is involved in the conduct 
of these logical procedures within the 
subject itself. 

The second way in which the teacher 
can be prepared in the logic of his sub- 
ject would be to require him to take 
courses in logic, philosophy of science, 
philosophic and descriptive semantics, 
and the like. Two or three such courses 
should suffice the teacher if they are 
followed up and applied in his peda- 
gogical training. 


The Pedagogical Side 


To train the teacher in pedagogy is 
the task of the college of education and 
of departments of education. 

This section deals with certain ques- 
tions regarding the development of an 
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adequate program for training of teach- 
ers in the theory and practice of peda- 
gogy. The questions concern the selection 
and organization of content in this field. 
These questions should be considered 
within the context of two relevant con- 
siderations. The first has to do with 
the contents of courses typically offered 
in colleges and departments of education. 
Next I shall consider the target at which 
the study of pedagogy is aimed—the job 
of teaching in the public school. 

Course offerings in the field of peda- 
gogy today usually include the follow- 
ing: educational psychology, child de- 
velopment, history and philosophy of 
education, principles of elementary and 
secondary education, elementary cur- 
riculum, secondary curriculum, methods 
of teaching and practice teaching. Then 
there are more specialized courses, such 
as those in tests and measurement, the 
teaching of reading, the teaching of the 
mentally and otherwise handicapped, 
and courses in the teaching of gifted 
children. In addition, courses are norm- 
ally offered in guidance and counseling, 
as well as in such special fields as art, 
music, and vocational education. 

Let us pass over the more specialized 
courses and fields and consider those 
which most teachers take at some time 
during their preparation. These courses 
may be divided into three groups. One 
group consists of theory courses such as 
educational psychology and philosophy. 
Another includes courses in educational 
practice such as practice teaching. Then, 
between these two is a third group—a 
somewhat nondescript set of courses, 
such as introduction to education, prin- 
ciples of elementary and secondary edu- 
cation, elementary curriculum, and 
secondary curriculum. 

There are some things about those 
courses which should be corrected. For 
one thing, the theory courses are handled 
at a level far too remote from the actual 
problems of teaching, while the practice 
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courses ignore relevant theoretical ideas. 
In short, the theory is too often peda- 
gogically meaningless; the ideas of the 
practice courses too often trivial. For 
another thing, those courses which fall 
somewhere between theory and practice 
are often neither fish nor fowl. All too 
frequently they either repeat, in watered- 
down form, ideas from theory courses 
without enhancing their pedagogical 
significance; or else, they purvey miscel- 
laneous facts, tautologies, and common- 
sense pronouncements. 

These shortcomings prompt two ques- 
tions: the question of significance and 
the question of balance. Let us look at 
these questions from the standpoint of 
our target—the job of teaching. Courses 
in pedagogical training should be aimed 
at the target. Naturally some of these 
should aim at dead center. These will 
be the courses most directly related to 
classroom teaching. But not all peda- 
gogical courses need be so aimed. For 
some will be auxiliary to the work of 
teaching, and thus aimed at the next 
circle out from the bull’s-eye. Still other 
courses, being peripheral to the task of 
classroom teaching, will shoot for the 
next and outermost circle. And, of 
course, if our aim is bad, a few courses 
may miss the target altogether. In ac- 
cord with this analogy, the significance 
of a pedagogical course, at the under- 
graduate level, would be measured in 
terms of its distance from the center of 
the target. The more directly its con- 
tent bears upon the center, the greater 
the significance of the course. 

Now, what we want to know about 
the job of teaching, then, is this: What 
is dead center? What is auxiliary? What 
is peripheral? 

The central fact of teaching is that 
it is a skilled performance. It requires 
skill in locating the difficulties of learn- 
ers; skill in asking questions; skill in 
answering questions; that is, in explain- 
ing, interpreting, analyzing, and the like; 
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and in other things too numerous to 
mention. It is easy to see that courses 
which give practice in these skills are 
focused on the center of the target. A 
course that would give practice in build- 
ing, giving, and interpreting classroom 
tests would be this sort of course. Natur- 
ally, practice teaching is also a course of 
this kind. The distinguishing feature of 
all such courses is that the prospective 
teacher learns almost entirely by per- 
forming rather than by talking, reading, 
listening, and so on. 

Now let us move to the auxiliary and 
peripheral areas of our target. Teaching, 
as a skilled performance, should be 
guided and controlled by ideas derived 
from theoretical and experimental in- 
quiries. These ideas are auxiliary to 
classroom teaching. The teacher who 
lacks this basis of control is apt to be 
practical in the sense meant by Disraeli 
when he said, “A practical man is one 
who repeats the errors of his forefathers.” 
But what, then, are these guiding and 
controlling ideas? It is at this point that 
all of our troubles in building a program 
of pedagogical training begin. For there 
is an extensive body of knowledge 
deemed relevant to classroom teaching. 
We want to say that all of this knowledge 
should be taught to the prospective 
teacher. Yet we know this cannot be 
done. It is impossible because there is 
simply not enough time. 

For this reason, we need a criterion 
for deciding what knowledge is most 
directly related to the skills of teaching. 
In proposing a criterion, of auxiliary 
significance, it must be kept in mind that 
the knowledge we are now talking about, 
unlike skills, cannot be acquired by per- 
forming. This knowledge is embodied 
in linguistic symbols and can be taught 
and learned only through linguistic 
activities—reading, listening, discussion, 
etc. Thus the criterion must be one 
which helps us to decide whether a given 
pedagogical concept or principle ad- 
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vances our knowledge of, and control 
over, the skills of teaching. One rule 
which fills the bill is this: concepts and 
principles are sufficiently relevant for 
inclusion in the program if they can be 
applied to the analysis and interpreta- 
tion of protocol material. By protocol 
material I mean original records of 
what teachers do. If they cannot be so 
taught, their auxiliary significance at the 
undergraduate level is dubious. They 
are then to be classified as peripheral 
and reserved for advanced professional 
study. 

Here are some examples of the proto- 
col materials I have in mind: first, case 
descriptions of pupil misconduct; case 
histories of failing pupils, of pupils 
suffering from maladjustment, and rec- 
ords of difficulties pupils encounter in 
learning; second, transcribed recordings 
of classroom discussion at different grade 
levels and in different subjects, of small 
group discussion among pupils, of teach- 
er-pupil planning sessions, and the like; 
third, case materials on teacher-parent 
interviews, on matters of academic free- 
dom, on personal and civic rights of 
teachers, and case records on participa- 
tion in school management. 

Now, let us see how this criterion with 
its stipulation for protocol material 
works. For lack of space, we shall con- 
sider only one case—philosophy of educa- 
tion, since on the surface it would seem to 
lose most by this criterion. In transcrip- 
tions of class discussion in history or 
literature, we will find value questions 
considered by teachers and pupils. For 
instance, was Adams a stronger president 
than Jackson? Should eighteen-year-olds 
be allowed to vote? Should a novelist use 
his art to propagandize for a point of 
view? Now, philosophy of education is 
supposed to deal with values. Can the 
teacher learn anything from this dis- 
cipline about the nature of these ques- 
tions and how they should be handled 
in the classroom? Certainly the teacher 
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can learn how these value questions 
differ from fact questions. He can learn 
that value questions call for rating 
something; that ratings have to be justi- 
fied and that justification requires 
criteria and facts. Furthermore, he can 
learn from the protocol materials how 
such questions are treated. From his 
study of value theory he can learn how 
to make the treatment more adequate. 

Now let us look at something which 
might fall short of our criterion. Occa- 
sions for considering teaching objectives 
may not show up on protocol materials. 
To infer a teacher’s purposes from rec- 
ords of what he does would be risky. 
For a given discussion can serve any 
number of pu For this reason, 
we would probably not deal with the 
question of educational objectives, even 
though it is a popular topic in educa- 
tional philosophy. 

Were we to apply our criterion rigor- 
ously, we should stand to gain at least 


three things. The content of our aux- 


iliary courses would be moved in the 
direction of knowledge most directly 
useful to the teacher. The gap would be 
closed between courses in theory and 
those designed to develop skill in the 
practice of teaching. And so at least, 
teachers in training would be set at the 
task of becoming professionally com- 
petent. 

Consider with me now the second of 
our two questions, that of balance in 
pedagogical training. When we lose 
sight of our target; that is, when we for- 
get what goes on in the classroom, we 
are apt to let extraneous factors decide 
what is to be emphasized and what is to 
be neglected. Furthermore, teacher edu- 
cation, like other forms of professional 
training, moves ahead on an uneven 
front. Something new arises. It is pushed 
forward in the training program, while 
something else is neglected. 

At the present time, pedagogical train- 
ing is sorely in need of alignment. Let 
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me give you just one illustration. The 
problems of emotional adjustment have 
been emphasized out of all proportion 
to the problems of cognitive learning. 
In our study of psychology we have been 
very alert to what it says about the 
emotional side of the individual. When 
we look at current programs of peda- 
gogical training, it is evident that the 
emotional side of the pupil's behavior 
receives most of the attention. Not only 
is the teacher instructed in the facts and 
principles of emotional development but 
also in practical ways of safeguarding 
emotional stability and health. The 
frequent use of such concepts as readi- 
ness, motivation, interest, need, aspira- 
tion level, frustration and adjustment 
bear witness to the stress placed upon the 
study of emotions in pedagogical train- 
ing. These concepts have led in prac- 
tice to greater involvement of the pupil 
in classroom work, to the adjustment of 
instruction to his ability, and to the 
reduction of his fears. 

At the same time, we have all but 
ignored what can be learned from psy- 
chology, from pedagogical research and 
from philosophy about the intellectual 
side of the pupil. We have let questions 
of how to promote personal adjustment 
and mental health overshadow the ques- 
tion of how to teach knowledge. We 
seem to have assumed that if the proper 
emotional conditions are maintained, the 
pupil will learn on his own. As a result, 
teachers are ill-prepared to handle con- 
cepts and generalizations. They may 
know something about the teaching of 
concepts. For instance, most teachers 
know that the learning of concepts is 
fostered by the use of concrete materials, 
especially with slow or average pupils. 
But when no concrete reference for a 
concept is available, as in the case of 
such abstract terms as “friction” and 
“nationalism,” teaching goes on at a low 
level of efficiency. The same can be said 
about the teaching of generalizations. 
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When generalizations are based on num- 
bers of instances as in the example, 
“sulphur destroys powdery mildew,” the 
teacher may know how to proceed. But 
when there are no instances to point to, 
as in the case of the law of gravity, 
teachers seldom know how to put con- 
crete materials to good pedagogical use. 


The nature of concepts and generali- 
zations has been thoroughly explored 
in theory of knowledge, philosophy of 
science, and logic. The psychology of 
cognition, though still in its infancy, has 
some important things to say about how 
concepts and generalizations are learned. 
Yet practically no use is made of all this 
knowledge in the training of the teach- 
er. When we attack the problem of how 
to teach concepts and generalizations at 
all levels, and lay proper stress upon 
ways of teaching them, pedagogical train- 
ing will take a big step forward. Some 
measure of balance will then be restored, 
to the teacher’s knowledge about the 
emotional and intellectual aspects of his 
job. 


A Shared Responsibility 


The question of what institutional 
arrangements will provide an adequate 
program of teacher education is not easy 
to answer. Ideally, all technical and pro- 
fessional aspects of teacher training 
should be centered in a single adminis- 
trative unit—a college or an institute 
of education. But the organization of 
higher institutions is seldom shaped by 
ideal principles. The administrative ar- 
rangements actually worked out in a 
particular institution are shaped more 
by the hard facts of institutional poli- 
tics and traditions than by ideal con- 
siderations. But speaking now in ideal 
terms, the various curriculums for the 
training of educational workers can be 
properly developed and coordinated if 
they are under a single management; 
that is, a college or institute of educa- 
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tion, dedicated exclusively to the study 
and advancement of public education. 

However, to locate the management 
of teacher education in a college of 
education does not mean that other 
departments and colleges shall have no 
part in teacher education. But it does 
deny the notion that teacher education 
is a function of the total university. The 
idea that a university as a whole does 
anything whatever is a fiction. The uni- 
versity as a whole has no students, offers 
no curriculums, and has no faculty. Only 
colleges, schools, and departments have 
students, curriculums and faculties. The 
university is a sort of holding company. 
Perhaps it would be better to say that it 
is an organization by which colleges, de- 
partments, and the like, are co-ordinated. 

That teacher education is a university 
function is at best a vague notion. It 
serves, I believe, to emphasize the obvious 
fact that a number of departments and 
colleges participate in the preparation 
of teachers. It is used further to support. 
the claim that these departments and 
colleges should exercise significant in- 
fluence in the shaping and management 
of teacher education. But this fact— 
that teacher education involves more 
than one college or department—is not 
unique. Departments of mathematics, 
physics, and chemistry contribute sig- 
nificantly to the training of engineers. 
History, economics, and political science 
departments participate in the training 
of journalists. And departments of 
bacteriology and botany share in the 
training of agriculturalists. 

Now what about the claim that col- 
leges and departments which partici- 
pate in teacher training should share 
with the college of education in the 
shaping and management of teacher edu- 
cation? Is there anything special that 
justifies it? I believe that there is a 
special justification. It lies in the pur- 
pose of instruction. The reason for 
teaching mathematics, science, etc., to the 
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prospective teacher is not the same as 
the reason for teaching these subjects 
to other students. For example, mathe- 
matics is taught to the engineering stu- 
dent as prerequisite knowledge. The 
purpose is to equip him to learn some- 
thing else—mechanics, thermodynamics, 
hydraulics. But mathematics is taught 
to the prospective teacher so that he 
can teach mathematics. Of course, he 
may use the mathematics as prerequisite 
to his preparation for teaching some 
other subject—physics, for example. But 
if he is going through a mathematics cur- 
riculum, he is doing so for the express 
purpose of acquiring knowledge to teach 
mathematics. 

Mathematics, or any other liberal arts 
subject taught to the prospective teacher, 
is vocational. It is vocational in the 
sense that its content is to be used di- 
rectly in the occupation of teaching. 
Now it would seem that those who con- 
tribute to a program of vocational train- 
ing should share in the determination 
of that program. 

Here is the point at which there can 
and should be joint responsibility be- 
tween the college of education, on the 
one hand, and other colleges and de- 
partments involved in teacher educa- 
tion, on the other. Institutional ar- 
rangements through which this joint 
responsibility may be exercised may vary 
from one institution to another. But in 
any case, the appropriate machinery for 
initiating and recommending teacher 
education programs includes a system 
of committees representing areas of aca- 
demic and vocational specialization in 
teaching. These committees should be 
made up of members from both the 
college of education and from the co- 
ordinate departments. Their recom- 
mendations should be subject to the 
approval of both the faculty of educa- 
tion and the faculty of the college to 
which the respective coordinate depart- 
ments belong. 
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Certain effects of such participation 
in teacher education upon the liberal 
arts college are to be noted. The first 
effect will be that the liberal arts college 
will lose some of its autonomy in de- 
signing its courses. An academic college 
or department can decide its courses and 
curriculums in terms of its own internal 
needs and principles. But a professional 
school, in deciding upon its program, 
must consider the demands of the or- 
ganized professional group which it 
serves. As the college of liberal arts 
takes on joint responsibility with the 
college of education, it enters the pro- 
fessional domain, and, in consequence, 
it becomes responsible to the teaching 
profession. When the teaching profes- 
sion has gained control over the ma- 
chinery by which persons are admitted 
to teaching—and like all professional 
groups it is certain to get such control— 
the influence upon teacher training in- 
stitutions will be pronounced. 

The second effect of joint responsi- 
bility in teacher education will be that 
the faculty of liberal arts, to the extent 
that it shares in teacher education, must 
give up its detachment. This will be 
necessary because such responsibility re- 
quires that members of area committees 
become familiar with education as it is 
carried on in the public school. In order 
to participate intelligently in making 
decisions about the program of teacher 
education, these committee members 
must study the schools. They must visit 
the schools and face at first hand the 
problems that teachers and administra- 
tors themselves face. 


Summary 
Let us conclude now simply with a 
summary of the whole discussion. We 
began with the liberal arts side of 
teacher education. Here we focused 


upon two problems: the problem of 
preparing the teacher with adequate 
knowledge and understanding of his sub- 
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ject; and the problem of providing him 
with sound intellectual discipline. Out 
of this consideration, certain things be- 
gan to stand forth. The first of these is 
the necessity that liberal arts courses 
for prospective teachers be geared specifi- 
cally to preparation for teaching, and be 
designed in terms of the job of teaching 
in the public school. This revision of 
the liberal arts curriculum must prepare 
the teacher for his work in three ways: 
(1) he must know his subject as it is to 
be taught in the public school; (2) he 
must understand his subject thoroughly 
—in its basic elements, its content, and 
its logical structure; and (3) his intel- 
lectual discipline must put the teacher 
in command of the logic of his subject. 


Next, we examined the pedagogical 
side of the teacher’s preparation. We 
looked at it from the standpoint of two 
questions: What pedagogical knowledge 
seems most likely to prepare the teacher 
to carry on his work? And what aspects 
of the teacher's work are now being 
neglected or ignored in teacher educa- 
tion programs? In answer to the first of 
these two questions, we suggested two 
criteria for deciding what is pedagogi- 
cally significant for the teacher to study. 
According to these criteria, the program 
should include, first, whatever is cen- 
trally related to classroom teaching and 
can be learned through the performance 
of activities which the teacher himself 
performs in the classroom; and, second, 
whatever is directly related to the teach- 
er’s work and can be taught through 
protocol material. Then, in considering 
the question of what is neglected, we 
stressed the need for educating the 
teacher to deal with the intellectual as- 
pect of his job—the teaching of concepts, 
and generalizations. Finally, we suz- 
gested a procedure for institutional co- 
operation in teacher education, and a 
justification for joint participation in 
teacher preparation among the colleges 
and departments of a university. 


G. T. Stubbs 


The Teacher Education Council 


“Cooperation in planning and administering teacher education programs 


Forma and planned programs of 
teacher education are relatively new and 
of recent development in colleges and 
universities. Conflicting and varied con- 
cepts concerning what should constitute 
the programs of teacher education are 
represented by faculty members on any 
campus of higher education. These con- 
ditions have resulted largely from the 
fact that colleges and universities have 
been slow to recognize that teaching is 
striving to become a profession with 
status equivalent to the accepted profes- 
sions. In failing to recognize the trend 
toward professional status for teaching, 
colleges and universities have neglected 
to provide the internal administrative 
structure necessary for teacher education 
as a major function of the institution. 
As public education at the level of 
the elementary and secondary schools 
has expanded, the need for increasing 
numbers of teachers for these schools 
has pressed upon higher education. 
Multi-purpose institutions have usually 
added teacher education to the offerings 
without sufficient planning and without 
recognizing the importance of teacher 
education as the controlling factor of 
quality in all education. In many uni- 
versities teacher education grew piece- 
meal over the years to the full propor- 
tions of professional education without 
the organizational structure needed for 
a professional program. Only within 
recent years have multi-purpose univer- 
sities recognized the need of internal 


is a reality in which staff members share.” 


organization that would facilitate co- 
ordinated planning of teacher-education 
curricula and utilization of the full re- 
sources of the institutions in the prepara- 
tion of teachers for the public schools. 


The Orphan of Higher Education 

Because of these conditions and of 
other factors that are well known, teach- 
er education on most campuses of multi- 
purpose institutions of higher education 
has been an orphan that was tolerated, 
criticized, and neglected. The magnitude 
of the task of adequately preparing 
teachers was seldom recognized by the 
administration and the faculty. Too 
often college faculty members, includ- 
ing presidents, have engaged in the prac- 
tice of pointing out weaknesses in the 
educational programs of the elementary 
and secondary schools. 

It is being recognized, however, that 
the elementary and secondary schools can 
only be as strong educationally as the 
teachers who serve in the classrooms. 
Gradually it is being accepted that when 
those from higher education criticize the 
quality of the public schools, they are in 
reality criticizing themselves and indi- 
rectly admitting their disregard of their 
responsibility for teacher education. 

On many campuses the professional 
and verbal war between the professor of 
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the academic disciplines (sometimes 
identified as “the what to teach”) and 
the professors of specialized theory and 
practice of teaching (sometimes identified 
as “the how to teach”) results in destruc- 
tion of the effectiveness of both and 
makes teacher education most difficult. 
Only when the professors of “the what” 
and “the how” recognize their inter- 
dependence in teacher education and, 
with mutual respect, cooperate in plan- 
ning and in making their maximum con- 
tributions in preparing teachers, can the 
full resources of an institution be focused 
upon the task. 

In each college or university the ad- 
ministrative design must be provided to 
make cooperation among different divi- 
sions and departments possible. Desir- 
able results do not just happen. Best 
results come when purposes are clear, 
have been generally accepted, and when 
favorable conditions have been created 
through wise planning. 


Teacher Education at Oklahoma 
State University 


At Oklahoma State University teacher 
education has been distributed among 
six of the colleges or major divisions of 
the University for a number of years. 
Until 1950 very little coordination in 
planning and administering programs of 
teacher education was practiced. The 
College of Education exerted as much 
influence as possible toward coordina- 
tion, but only a small percent of the 
university's students who were being 
prepared to teach were under the direc- 
tion of this College. The professors 
from the College of Arts and Sciences 
who offered the academic content courses 
had no authority or responsibility for 
planning and directing the programs 
of teacher preparation. Of course it was 
known that those who elected to become 
teachers were enrolling in the respective 
academic courses, but these enrollees 
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were not identified for the professors, nor 
were the professors aware of any special 
values expected from their courses by 
the prospective teachers. In these and 
other ways Oklahoma State University 
was typical of most multi-purpose insti- 
tutions of higher education where teach- 
ers have been prepared over the years. 

Because of these unfavorable condi- 
tions it became evident to the admin- 
istration and the faculty in all divisions 
of the University that teacher educa- 
tion was seriously handicapped. Con- 
ferences among representatives from all 
divisions and departments throughout 
the University that had any interest’ in 
teacher education were held to identify 
the problems and to propose remedies. 
After a period largely devoted to learn- 
ing to communicate and to identifying 
common interests and mutual responsi- 
bilities it was agreed that some type of 
working arrangement was needed that 
would cut across the academic divisions 
of the university and bring together all 
those who could contribute to teacher 
education. It was recognized that only 
when the full resources of the univer- 
sity could be utilized in a cooperative 
way could teacher education be of the 
highest quality. A special committee 
was asked to study this proposal and to 
recommend an organizational structure 
in terms of our needs and conditions. 

In time a Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion was organized by the group of 
representatives and on recommendation 
to the president it was established as an 
agency to coordinate and to direct all of 
the University’s activities concerning 
teacher education. The Oklahoma State 
University Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion has been in operation since 1950 
and has been one of the means by which 
teacher education has been greatly im- 
proved. Cooperation in planning and 
administering teacher-education 
grams is a reality in which all staff mem- 
bers share. Teacher education has be- 


pro- 
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come a function of the entire university 
with special responsibilities located 
where they can best be served and with 
professional respect accorded each mem- 
ber of the faculty because of the merit 
of his contribution. Differences in points 
of view are resolved in a professional 
manner by special study and review by 
the Council with all issues being pre- 
sented. 


Major Activities of the Council 


The first major task of the Council 
involved the evaluation of the programs 
of teacher preparation that had been in 
use for some time and the development 
of new programs. In this activity ap- 
proximately 300 faculty members served 
on production committees in the re- 
spective teaching fields represented by 
certificates issued by the State Board of 
Education. On each committee were 
members who were competent to make 
contributions from the points of view of 
general education, of the area of spe- 
cialization, and of professional educa- 
tion. Special attention was given to 
balance on each committee among these 
three parts of teacher education. These 
production committees devoted approxi- 
mately a year and a half to their work. 
Vested interests clashed and differences 
were resolved in these committees and 
before the Council on Teacher Educa- 
tion when committee reports and recom- 
mendations were being considered for 
final action. Some of our most satisfying 
professional experiences, however, have 
come from working together in an at- 
tempt to devise the best program of 
teacher education within our power. 

A second major undertaking of the 
Council resulted in the development of 
a plan of counseling and guidance 
through official advisers in all teaching 
fields for students who elect teaching 
as a career. Standards for admission to 
teacher-education programs and ap- 
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proved procedures for counseling stu- 
dents have been developed by means of 
communications among departments, 
committees, and agencies with specific 
responsibilities in the process of selec- 
tion, preparation and certification. 

A third major service is in the area 
of accreditation. The Council on Teach- 
er Education is the agency of the Univer- 
sity in dealing with the State Board of 
Education and with the National Coun- 
cil on Accreditation of Teacher Educa- 
tion in receiving approval and accredi- 
tation of programs of teacher education 
at the University. 

A fourth major service is a continuing 
one. Following the adoption by the 
Council on Teacher Education of the 
different programs of teacher education 
and in turn the approval of these pro- 
grams by the two accrediting agencies 
named above, the production committees 
were discharged. For each teacher-edu- 
cation program a supervising committee 
was designated and charged with respon- 
sibility for supervising and evaluating 
the program. These committees are 
asked to bring to the Council recom- 
mendations for modifications and 
changes in programs of teacher educa- 
tion. By this means all programs are 
constantly under review and means for 
considering changes are available to any- 
one who has a proposal. 

Now (apprentice or practice teaching) 
experiences are coordinated and evalu- 
ated by a special committee that is 
charged with responsibility and much 
improvement has been noted in this vital 
aspect of teacher preparation. Formerly, 
there were unnecessary duplications and 
conflicts in the provision of student 
teaching experiences in teacher educa- 
tion. 

The Council, an official agency of the 
University, performs its work through 
standing and special committees. All 
committees are responsible to the Coun- 
cil and no action or finding is official 
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until approved by the Council. The 
Council, through its activities, has 
always been careful to recognize and to 
respect the positions of the different 
colleges, departments, deans and depart- 
ment heads. Cooperation has been the 


guiding principle. 
Organization 


All departments of the University that 
are concerned with any part of teacher 
education are represented on the Coun- 
cil. The administration of the Univer- 
sity is represented through the vice- 
president in charge of academic affairs 
who is also dean of the graduate school. 
Members representing departments are 
nominated by the president of the Uni- 
versity for terms of three years. Five 
terms expire each year. Members may 
be reappointed. At no time will more 
than one-third of the membership be in- 
experienced. The vice-president in 
charge of academic affairs; the dean of 
the College of Education, who is the offi- 
cer responsible for teacher education; 
and the director of teacher certification 
are exofficio members. 


The organizational structure and pur- 
poses of the Council are as follows: 


Purpose 

The purposes of the University Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education shall be to: 
(1) develop and recommend policy rel- 
ative to teacher preparation and teacher 
certification on the Oklahoma State 
University campus; (2) develop and 
recommend policy relative to evalua- 
tion of teacher education programs 
on the Oklahoma State University 
campus; (3) coordinate teacher education 
on the Oklahoma State University cam- 
pus through study, development, and 
implementation of procedures relative 
to: (a) advisement, (b) laboratory ex- 
periences, (c) student teaching, and (d) 
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program development; (4) study, en- 
courage, and facilitate cooperative de- 
velopment of programs for teacher 
preparation in the various teaching 
fields; (5) serve as the agent of Oklahoma 
State University in presenting teacher 
education programs to the State Board 
of Education and other accrediting agen- 
cies; and (6) initiate and make studies 
designed to lead to the improvement of 
teacher education. 


Composition of Council 

1. The council shall be composed of mem- 
bers selected to represent divisions as 
follows: (a) College of Agriculture, 1; 
(b) College of Arts and Sciences, 6; (c) 
College of Business, 2; (d) College of 
Home Economics, 2; (e) College of Edu- 
cation, 4; (f) College of Engineering, 
1; and (g) Ex Officio, 3. 

2. The nominations for membership shall 
be made by the dean of the colleges to be 
represented. Council members shall be 
appointed by the president of the Uni- 
versity. 

3. The term of office of a member shall be 
for a period of three years. A member 
may succeed himself. 

4. The officers of the Council shall consist 
of a chairman, a vice-chairman and a 
secretary to be selected annually by the 
Council at its regular September meet- 
ing each year for a term of one year. 


Meetings 

There shall be monthly meetings of the 
Council at 4:00 p.m. on the second Wednes- 
day of each month except June, July, and 
August. 

Special meetings may be called by the 
chairman. 
Clerical and Secretarial Service 

The necessary clerical and secretarial serv- 
ice shall be provided by the office of teacher 
certification. 
Implementation of Council Policy 

The responsibility and the authority to 
implement the policies of the Council on 
Teacher Education shall be lodged in an 
executive officer designated by the president 
of the University. 


Closing the Gap 


John H. Hunt 


What can we do to put our own house in order? 


Tue widespread, persistent criticisms of 
teacher education are too well known 
for extended comment. Based on care- 
ful investigation and _ interpretation, 
some of the criticisms could serve a use- 
ful purpose in pinpointing weak spots 
in the preparation of teachers. It is 
also likely that some of the criticisms 
are superficial, baseless, and completely 
lacking in intellectual honesty. One 
might reasonably expect those engaged 
in the education of teachers—and this 
frequently includes to some extent the 
entire faculty and all departments in a 
teacher education institution—to be 
primarily concerned with “separating 
the wheat from the chaff,” drawing im- 
plications from constructive criticisms, 
and testing new ideas in curricula, meth- 
ods, and techniques in a sincere effort to 
strengthen education. However, as one 
observes the charges and counter-charges 
hurled across the “deep chasm” one 
wonders if time and effort are being 
used wisely. Professors of the liberal arts 
wage bitter attacks on the “educa- 
tionists.” Professors of education wield 
verbal shillelaghs in retaliation. As this 
sad spectacle unfolds, it should become 
clear to all that this is not getting any- 
one anywhere. Surely the time and effort 
devoted to these sorry clashes could be 
expended in more constructive pursuits. 

Despite the fact that human beings 
tend to be sensitive to criticism and are 
inclined to defend rather than evaluate, 
most teachers would probably agree with 
the common comment, “We aren’t doing 


as well as we know.”” No department in 
a college or university would insist that 
it has achieved perfection and can find 
no room for improvement. In short, con- 
tinuous study, modification, and evalua- 
tion should be standard practice in all 
areas of teaching. President S. B. Gould 
of Antioch College gave words of advice 
which ought to be heeded by all: 


. .. the tremendous and terrifying problems 
which suddenly face higher education in 
America are fortunate. They make it manda- 
tory for us to examine what we are doing— 
to reassess our educational philosophy; to 
adopt new methods and adapt old ones; to 
find new resources in teachers, facilities, and 
financing; and in general to raise hob with 
the status quo.! 


An education department which is in- 
terested in improving itself must be- 
gin by assessing its present situation. 
Such an assessment may not be easy, 
particularly if it proves to be unflatter- 
ing. The purpose of this article is to 
call attention to one point at which 
further self-examination and _ action 
might begin or continue. The problem 
suggested is neither new nor of “enemy” 
origin, but it seems to be worthy of ex- 
tensive, penetrating study. How can we 
close the gap between theory and prac- 
tice in the professional education of 
preservice teachers? 


*S. B. Gould, “Raising Hob with the Status 
Quo,” Phi Delta Kappan 38:161; February 1957. 


Dr. Hunt is associate professor of educa- 
tion, State University of New York Teachers 
College, Plattsburgh. 
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Those of us who work closely with 
student teachers, act as consultants for 
student curriculum committees, attend 
national or regional meetings of pros- 
pective teachers, and participate in con- 
ferences for first-year teachers realize that 
the question should not be ignored or 
brushed aside as an irresponsible com- 
plaint of a few immature students. 
Furthermore, a review of current educa- 
tional literature indicates a growing 
recognition of the problem. A few illus- 
trations are summarized below: 


“Educational leaders are faced with the 
problem of bridging the gap between theory 
and practice. . . . Public demands for a bet- 
ter educational program in American schools 
indicate that the time has come for all col- 
leges preparing teachers to accept the chal- 
lenge and deliberately relate theory and 
practice.”? 

“Another frequent criticism of education 
courses is that they are too theoretical. This 
is sometimes put in another way, by saying 
they are not practical. . . . The unhappiness 
of students on this score is too often justi- 
fied... 

“Closely related to the foregoing discus- 
sion . . . is the criticism, often made by stu- 
dents, that work in education courses is 
abstract and repetitious. . . . There would 
seem to be some evidence to support this 
reaction to present practices in professional 
courses. . . 

“Can it be true that the ideas we explore 
and encourage students to test in profes- 
sional education courses are too impractical 
to work with real live children and youth?”5 


* The Association for Student Teaching, The 
Purposes, Functions, and Uniqueness of the Col- 
lege Controlled Laboratory School, Bulletin No. 
9, 1958, p. 30. 

* Ernest E. Hilton, “Some Comments on Edu- 
cation Courses,” The Educational Forum 20: 
418; May 1956. 

“The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Teacher Education for a 
Free People (Oneonta, N. Y.: the Association, 
1956) p. 176. 

*The Association for Student Teaching in 
cooperation with The National Society of Col- 
lege Teachers of Education, Improving Instruc- 
tion in Professional Education, Thirty-Seventh 
Yearbook (Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Co., 
Inc., 1958) p. 8. 
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“Student teaching is frequently an isolated 
experience, inadequately related to the aca- 
demic courses which preceded it and, at 
times, only loosely tied in with the prepara- 
tory courses in professional studies.”® 

“Conversations with teachers who are en- 
rolled in courses in education . . . reveal 
that many of the teachers do not feel the 
courses are of particular value. The most 
common complaint is that many of the col- 
lege teachers are too far away from ex- 
perience in the public elementary and high- 
school situation.”? 


Little would be gained by extending 
the list of illustrations. Obviously the 
problem deserves serious study and re- 
thinking. Before suggesting a possible 
approach to a solution it would seem 
pertinent to mention some of the hope- 
ful steps which have been and are being 
taken. 

Some schools of education and teach- 
ers colleges are experimenting with vari- 
ous organizational patterns in an effort 
to provide better coordination of the 
students’ work in general education, the 
areas of specialization, and professional 
education. Foundations courses have 
been organized so as to include meaning- 
ful experiences with children, in campus 
living, and in community activities. Such 
courses, for example, may encompass in- 
dividual counseling, work in a com- 
munity agency, and experiences in a pub- 
lic school. In some institutions instruc- 
tors in academic courses also teach their 
subject fields in the laboratory school® 
and supervise the student teachers. 
Courses in principles and methods of 

* Allen D. Patterson, “The ‘New Look’ in Stu- 
dent Teaching,” The Educational Forum 19: 
422; May 1955. 

* William A. Watters, “Payment by Degrees,” 
NEA Journal 46:450; October 1957. 

*In this article the phrase “laboratory school” 
refers to a school largely or entirely under the 
control of the college, located on or near the 
college campus, organized for the specific pur- 
pose of preparing teachers, with staff and facili- 
ties designed to serve this purpose. The defini- 
tion is taken from: Hollis J. Caswell, “The 
Place of the Campus Laboratory School in the 
Education of Teachers,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord 50:441; April 1949. 
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teaching have been taught by classroom 
teachers or supervisors in the laboratory 
school. Several institutions have care- 
fully selected and combined elements of 
various courses in professional education 
to form larger and more inclusive blocks 
or units. In some instances efforts are 
then made to relate these blocks or units 
to immediate experiences in teaching 
situations, the general aim being to in- 
corporate a large portion of an “in- 
tegrated” professional sequence with pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences.® 

It appears that in developing our pro- 
grams of professional education, a major 
problem—in addition to relating general 
education, specialization, and _profes- 
sional education—is working out a 
proper relationship between professional 
courses and professional laboratory ex- 
periences. At a few teacher-education 
institutions one might find the closest 
kind of cooperation, coordination, and 
integration. It is in that direction that 
marked progress should be made. Much 
more study, experimentation and re- 
search are needed. Those who concern 
themselves with the preparation of teach- 
ers would do well to ponder the words 
of Corey: 


A second thing I earnestly hope we will 
work on with increasing dedication is putting 
our own house in order. . . . I recognize that 
new and interesting and promising ideas are 
being experimented with in teacher-educa- 
tion institutions in some places. For the 
most part, though, I suspect many of us are 
going on doing much as we have been doing 
for the past 20 years.!° 


*In this article the phrase “professional 
laboratory experiences” includes all those con- 
tacts with children, youth, and adults (through 
observation, participation, and teaching) which 
make a direct contribution to an understanding 
of individuals and their guidance in the teach- 
ing-learning process. The definition is taken 
from: John G. Flowers, et al., School and Com- 
munity Laboratory Experiences in Teacher Edu- 
cation (Oneonta, N. Y.: American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, 1948) p. 7. 

” Stephen C. Corey, “Controversy in Teacher 
Education: The Central Issue,” Teachers Col- 
lege Record 59:433; May 1958. 
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Closing the gap between the theories 
expounded in professional education 
courses and actual practices in the labora- 
tory school might well be the first step 
toward a solution of the problem on a 
broader basis. Having firmly established 
this coordination, we might then devote 
attention to extending the beachhead so 
as to include other pertinent courses and 
experiences necessary in a well-rounded 
program of teacher education. Let's first 
“put our own house in order.” The fol- 
lowing principles are proposed as guides 
for an education department taking the 
suggested first step: 


1. There should be a functional philosophy 
of education. 

Here the department should be concerned 
with a basic set of ideals, values or beliefs 
designed to really guide actions and serve 
as a frame of reference in making choices 
and decisions. The high-sounding state- 
ments which are quickly formulated, placed 
in the college bulletin, and promptly forgot- 
ten are not likely to be functional. If an 
education department operates democrati- 
cally, some differences in educational philoso- 
phy are to be expected. However, a great 
difference between theories taught in pro- 
fessional courses and actual practices in the 
laboratory school will result in utter con- 
fusion for prospective teachers. 


2. There should be specific objectives for 
the program in professional education. 
For the most part educators are agreed 

upon the over-all goals of teacher education. 
They desire to prepare teachers who will 
contribute to the improvement of society in 
three ways: as active citizens, as educational 
leaders in their communities, and as guides 
of children and youth helping them to be- 
come informed, active citizens.1! 


Although there may be general agreement 
on over-all goals, every education department 
should determine the specific objectives of 
its program in professional education. For 
example, what teacher competences is the 
program expected to produce? As Wilson 
has so aptly pointed out, “We must reduce 


"The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, Teacher Education for a 


Free People, op. cit., p. 56. 
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the aimlessness of education, increase the 
clarity of standards, and sharpen the pur- 
poses for which students seek education.”!? 


3. The courses, professional laboratory ex- 
periences, and sequence in the program 
of professional education should be 
analyzed and justified in terms of the 
specific objectives. 


The content of courses and kinds of pro- 
fessional laboratory experiences in the pro- 
fessional sequence should be evaluated in 
view of the over-all goals of education and 
the specific objectives of the program in pro- 
fessional education. For example, the pro- 
gram in professional education might be 
aimed at such objectives as developing an 
understanding of children and the cur- 
riculum and providing the prospective teach- 
er with basic skills in methodology. In this 
case, each course and experience should hold 
promise of contributing to the realization 
of the objectives. The content and sequence 
of courses should be scrutinized in an effort 
to eliminate useless repetition and fragmen- 
tation. Professional laboratory experiences 
must be carefully selected and included as 
integral parts of the professional courses. 


The promising practices summarized 
earlier in this article indicate that several 
institutions are experimenting with various 
organizational patterns in professional edu- 
cation. No one design will be appropriate 
for all teachers colleges or departments of 
education; each institution must determine 
through careful study and experimentation 
the design which will best serve its purposes. 


4. The functions of the laboratory school 
in the program of professional education 
should be carefully examined, modified if 
necessary, and deliberately related to the 
professional sequence. 

A cooperative endeavor must be made 
to reassess the role of the laboratory school 
in view of the objectives of the program in 
professional education. It may not be pos- 


* Howard Wilson, “Educating All the Abili- 
ties of All the People,” Teachers College Rec- 
ord 58:111; November 1956. 
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sible or desirable for the laboratory school 
to provide all of the professional laboratory 
experiences. Therefore, the specific func- 
tions of the laboratory school must be clearly 
defined and operational procedures co- 
operatively developed. Changes or additions 
should not be made without careful study 
and approval of all concerned. The functions 
selected for emphasis in the laboratory school 
should be integral parts of courses in pro- 
fessional education. Prospective teachers 
must be able to observe and participate in 
teaching-learning situations where the the- 
ories of principles presented in education 
courses are actually translated in practice. 
The students’ experiences in the laboratory 
school should give meaning to ideas and 
concepts developed in the college classrooms. 
It is worth repeating that some differences 
in educational philosophy may exist among 
staff members, but too much difference be- 
tween theories presented in professional 
courses and actual practices in the laboratory 
school will confuse the teachers-to-be. Effec- 
tive coordination entails mutual understand- 
ing and continuous cooperation. Situations 
in which instructors in education courses and 
teachers in the laboratory school may in- 
terchange their teaching assignments appear 
to be desirable. 


The principles and comments expressed 
above do not offer an easy solution to the 
problem of closing the gap between theory 
and practice in the professional education of 
preservice teachers. However, the opinions 
are meant to suggest a sound approach to the 
problem. Teachers colleges and departments 
of education differ; therefore, no one solu- 
tion will be equally effective in all situations. 
Each institution faced with the problem 
must find its own solution through constant 
study and research, carefully planned experi- 
mentation, and continuous evaluation in 
which all concerned will participate. A “Let- 
George-do-it” attitude and blaming others 
for our difficulties are all too human, but 
our failure to deal with the problem in a 
forthright manner is unworthy of us. A 
comprehensive, systematic attack is needed. 
Will we accept the challenge? 


R. B. Dierenfield 


Let’s Practice What We Teach 


Waar you do speaks so loudly I can- 
not hear what you say.” The words of 
wisdom contained in this quotation have 
been applied to many areas of human 
experience. They particularly apply to 
those of us engaged in educating teachers 
for American public schools. Unless care 
is used we may. unwittingly demonstrate 
to our students a disregard of many 
sound teaching methods simply by never 
using them ourselves. Students in edu- 
cation classes will tend to receive what 
they hear with a “large pinch of salt” 
unless the professor applies what he 
“professes” to his own instruction. This 
is a plea to teachers of professional edu- 
cation courses to “do as well as we know” 
in classroom teaching. 


Criticism of teacher education pro- 
grams is a popular indoor sport in this 
country at the present time. It is not 
restricted to “professional critics” such 
as Albert Lynd and Arthur Bestor, but 
is commonplace among students engaged 
in becoming teachers themselves. Among 
complaints often heard are: (1) educa- 
tion classes are dull and uninteresting; 
(2) the material contained in education 
courses is too theoretical and unrelated 
to actual teaching situations; (3) the 
quality of teaching is poor with repe- 
titions and unstimulating approaches to 
the subject frequently employed. Cer- 
tainly not all this adverse comment is 
justified. Outstanding instruction is be- 
ing carried on in the education depart- 
ments of many colleges. There is, 
however, enough “smoke” to warrant 
the assumption of at least some “fire.” 


What can be done to improve the 
quality of instruction in the education 
courses in order to turn out a better 
beginning teacher for the public schools 
and at the same time forestall adverse 
criticism of teacher education? If the 
problem were simply one of ignorance, 
it would be relatively easy to remedy. 
The difficulty is not lack of information; 
it is inertia. If a knowledge of teaching 
methods were the only criterion of good 
instruction, professors of education 
would be the outstanding classroom in- 
structors in every college or university. 
Such, unfortunately, is not always the 
case. 

All of us should review possible educa- 
tional practices and critically examine 
our own teaching techniques for areas 
of improvement. Instructors easily fall 
into “fur-lined ruts” in instructional pro- 
cedures and the longer we remain in 
them, the harder it is to climb out. A 
number of areas seem to serve as pit- 
falls to many instructors in the field of 
education. The following list is not 
comprehensive. But, it may stimulate 
a rethinking of methods of teaching in 
education courses. 


Only One Method? 


Instructors often urge their students 
to use a variety of approaches in teach- 
ing while they themselves rely exclusively 
upon one method or technique. They 
point out to students, who already know 


Dr. Dierenfield is assistant professor of 
education, Macalester College, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota. 
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by experience, that boredom often re- 
sults from a single type of class presenta- 
tion which is overused. Teachers of edu- 
cation, like other teachers, too often 
employ “pet” techniques of conducting 
their classes to the exclusion of other 
methods. Most commonly overused are 
lectures, discussions, and individual or 


group reports. 
The Lecture Method. This is an old 


and honored teaching procedure but 
other methods can be used with great 


profit. 


The Discussion Method. The asking 
and answering of searching, thought-pro- 
voking questions has a firm place in 
good educational methodology, but it 
should not be the only technique em- 
ployed. One instructor is known to walk 
into his classroom, sit down at his desk, 
eye his students and demand, “Motivate 
me.” If no one asks a question or makes 
a statement he walks out and class is 
over for the day. This continues until 
the class does finally “motivate” him 
and then for the rest of the semester a 
master-pupil discussion is the technique 
of teaching. 


Class Reports—Individual or Group. 
When the majority of class time is taken 
up by student reports one wonders what 
need there is for the instructor. There 
seems to be a greater tendency for this 
to happen in summer school than dur- 
ing the regular school year. Here again 
class reports do have merit, but they are 
not so valuable that the whole course 
should be devoted to them. 


Other means of instruction, such as 
viewing educational films, writing 
themes, and preparing workbooks are 
occasionally used ad nauseum by individ- 
ual teachers. The point does not need 
to be belabored, but it should be re- 
membered that it is as desirable to have 
variety in education courses as it is in 
elementary and secondary classes. 
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Ineffective Assignments? 


The simple and unelaborated order to 
“Read Chapter 16 for next time,” is 
often heard as the assignment. During 
the preceding week the instructor may 
have pointed out the criteria of good 
assignments and the use of motivational 
approaches in encouraging reading and 
study. These fine-sounding precepts 
should be reinforced by the example of 
the teacher’s actually employing them 
in his everyday instruction. Otherwise, 
students tend to look upon assignment 
techniques as material to be memorized 
rather than tools for effective teaching. 


Student Questions 

In some classes it is considered a 
deadly sin to ask the professor to explain 
a point or to raise any question. Many 
teachers seem to feel it is an insult to 
their lecture technique when students 
ask them to clarify their classroom dis- 
course. One instructor, when asked why 
he included a certain point in his lec- 
ture, fixed the malefactor with a baleful 
glare and replied, “Because it is in my 
textbook and I am considered the lead- 
ing authority on this subject.” Another 
instructor of a large class wrote on the 
chalkboard “Ten Criteria for Asking 
a Question.” Before any member of the 
class could raise a question, such stand- 
ards as: Is it a relevant question? Can 
the answer be given briefly? and others 
had to be satisfied. If questioning by 
students is a useful learning method, it 
should be willingly employed by the 
instructor. 


Continuous Evaluation 


An announcement by the professor at 
the beginning of the term that “There 
will be a mid-semester and a final ex- 
amination and your marks wili be based 
on the results of these tests,’ does little 
to encourage future teachers to “evalu- 
ate constantly.” Another difficulty arises 
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when professors do not construct their 
tests carefully. Anyone who has taught 
a course in tests and measurements will 
testify that students often remark that 
“Professor So-and-So doesn’t do that,” 
when some sound measurement pro- 
cedure is being discussed. One instruc- 
tor told his secretary to go through 
certain chapters in the text and pick 
out 110 statements, make 50 of them 
false by inserting “not” or some other 
word and leave the other 50 as true 
statements. This was his mid-semester 
examination! A common shortcoming 
among college teachers is the failure to 
return and discuss test results. Exam- 
ination marks are often merely posted 
outside the professor’s office. When stu- 
dents hear about the need for frequent 
and efficient measures of achievement 
and observe poor practice by their teach- 
ers, they are likely to conclude that this 
is another instance of “Do as I say, not 
as I do.” 


Knowledge of Individual Differences 


This educational maxim is endorsed 
by some teachers who do not even know 
the names of those in their own courses. 
Professional educational classes are com- 
posed of similar students by reason of 
intelligence and interest in teaching. 
There are, however, many differences 
which should be considered. Everyone 
recognizes the shy, quiet persons who 
come to class, take copious notes, but 
never contribute to discussions. By dint 
of good memories and long study they 
are able to pass examinations with high 
marks. Other students who add greatly 
to the learning atmosphere by significant 
class participation may not submit a 
well-written test paper. There should be 
some way to equate each type of excel- 
lence with course credit. Even such a 


commonplace fact of educational life as 
the effect of home environment is often 
forgotten. This was brought sharply to 
the attention of the writer by an inci- 
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dent in one of his own classes. A unit 
of written work was due on a certain 
day with penalties for late papers. One 
student submitted his work a week late 
and was marked down accordingly with- 
out protest. A few days later it was 
learned that the student was laboring 
under difficult circumstances. His wife 
had recently been sent to a tuberculosis 
sanitarium; he was trying to care for his 
two children, hold down a job, and at- 
tend college at the same time. Most late 
papers are due to more mundane reasons; 
but students face many personal difficul- 
ties which are unknown to their instruc- 
tors. A personal information sheet to be 
filled in by each member of the class 
would do much to inform the professor 
about the personal background of his 
students. 


Keeping Up-to-Date Professionally 


After the doctor’s degree has been at- 
tained, it is easy to slip into an unprofes- 
sional pocket. The burdens of com- 
mittee work, course load, family 
responsibilities, and many other worthy 
but time-consuming activities often pre- 
clude adequate professional reading. 
Students frequently joke about the 
tedious “jokes” some teachers tell year 
after year. This is not as deadly as 
giving identical material semester upon 
semester. Future teachers will not be 
encouraged to “keep up professionally” 
when the textbook used in their educa- 
tion course is ten-years-old and references 
in their bibliography are even more 
ancient. Professional study and research 
need to be done so that students will be 
“drinking from a running stream, not 


a stagnant pool.” 
Building Upon Readiness 


The terms “reading readiness” and 
“arithmetic readiness” are frequently 
used by education teachers. The concept 
of readiness, however, is often not ap- 
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plied to the preparation of teachers. Stu- 
dents, whose last contact with high- 
school teaching, came as they sat in their 
own high-school classes three or four 
years before, frequently are not enthu- 
siastic about the study of methods of 
teaching. They do not understand how, 
when, and where much of what they are 
studying can be used or why it is im- 
portant. Colleges and universities have 
attempted to remedy this situation by 
providing opportunities for (1) observing 
extensively typical classes, (2) assisting 
experienced teachers, and (3) working 
with youngsters in community activities. 
These are logical steps toward “educa- 
tion readiness,” but many schools do not 
yet incorporate them in their programs. 
Every student who enrolls in education 
courses should be ready for the type of 
work presented to him. Much inefficiency 
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in teacher preparation could be elimi- 
nated and criticism lessened if students 
were “ready” to assimilate such instruc- 
tion. 

Let us be perfectly honest with our- 
selves about our own methods of teach- 
ing. When we examine our instruction, 
most of us must face the sad fact that 
we do not do as well as we know. We 
pay too much lip service to the prin- 
ciples of learning and often forget that 
we probably teach more by example 
than by precept. There is enough truth 
in the old saying, “We teach as we were 
taught,” to make us stop and think. To 
teach effectively, to change the thinking 
and behavior of prospective teachers 
toward instructional techniques, we 
must furnish not only the principles of 
teaching but an example of how to use 
them well. 


The Teacher's Double Task 


“Each rabbi should have one student,” reads an ancient Jewish proverb, “and himself 
sit at the feet of one rabbi.” While it is difficult for the teacher to combine rigorous 


intellectual pursuits of his own with a concern for the development and maturity of his 
students, each side of his task is the poorer for what may be lacking in the other. 
One man may tell himself that his central concern is his students; his work is teaching— 
someone else does the research. This man will listen to his students; he will spend 
long hours counseling with them; he will worry over their problems as though they 
were his own; he will have a close relationship with them, and he will probably com- 
municate well with them. However, the likelihood is that time will rob him of his 
value, and he will have less and less worth communicating as the years go by. His 
students will probably always like him, but this man’s paragraphs will probably have less 
real effect, in time, than the sentences or phrases of his more studious colleague. 

Another man may tell himself that students are little more than a means to earn a 
livelihood, that his real work lies in his intellectual pursuits. “The only thing that 
sustains me is my private studies,” said one of my academic friends, in essence, once; 
“classes are nothing but boredom and frustration.” Any teacher can readily understand 
the temptation to make this remark, at least from time to time, but the danger of 
giving in to it is no less than throwing away the books to embrace the student, and in 
precisely the same way: it will injure what one is trying hardest to do. Study or writing 
which is not animated by an effort to discover or communicate something of value to 
men is not worth doing. The result of such irrelevant efforts is that mechanical, deadly 
scholarship which is so frequently and rightfully excoriated by men both in and out 
of the teaching profession. The teacher who has given up the effort to say things 
of meaning and value to his students has already surrendered to the attitude which 
ultimately produces this result.—Contributed by Robert Sumner Jackson, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Gail M. Inlow 


The College Supervisor of Student 
Teaching—A Comparative Study 


Tue role of the college or university 
supervisor of student teaching is a con- 
troversial one. He may “teach” on a 
part-time basis in the conventional sense 
of the word or he may supervise student 
teachers full time. On occasions, he may 
help to screen and place student teachers; 
on other occasions, he may supervise 
them only after they have been screened 
and placed by colleagues. At times, he 
may live off campus in an extension cen- 
ter; more often, he probably will live in 
the vicinity of the college campus and 
travel to and from schools which may 
be a few or many miles away. He may 
meet a single standard of professional 
preparation, e.g., possession of a doctoral 
degree, which may be required by a col- 
lege of all faculty members; or he may 
meet a lesser standard. The position of 
supervisor of student teachers is a com- 
plex one which varies from institution 
to institution. 


Purpose of the Study 

The purpose of this study was to de- 
termine the extent of similarity and 
variability in the position of college 
supervisor which existed in selected mid- 
western institutions of higher learning. 
Answers were sought to the following 
questions: 

1. How many years of full-time teaching 
experience did the college supervisors 
have in public and private schools at 
the grade levels supervised (elementary 
experience for elementary supervisors 


and secondary for secondary supervisors) 
prior to being hired by the respective 
colleges or universities? 

2. How many years had they served as 

faculty members at their respective in- 

stitutions? 

What were their faculty ranks? 

What degrees did they have? 

Were they male or female? 

What percentage of their time did they 

devote to supervision? To teaching per 

se? 

How many students did they supervise? 

. How many times did they visit each stu- 

dent? What was the average length of 
each visit? 

9. How many miles, on the average, did 
they travel to the schools? 

10. What was the mileage to the most dis- 
tant school? 

11. What did the deans and directors of 
student teaching believe to be the most 
important duties of the college super- 
visor? 


Sample and Procedures 


In December of 1957 the investigator 
mailed a questionnaire to the following 
institutions: the Big Ten Universities 
other than Northwestern University and 
43 additional institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the states of Illinois and Indiana. 
His choice of the 43 institutions was 
made by selecting those colleges and 
universities which were listed in the 
Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, 1957, of the As- 
sociation for Student Teaching, and for 
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which the name of a dean of a certain 
school of education, chairman of a de- 
partment of education, or director of 
student teaching was provided. 

Of the 52 institutions which received 
questionnaires, 40, or 77 percent re- 
turned replies. One reply was so incom- 
plete, and another so late, that neither 
could be used. Accordingly, a working 
sample of 38 remained: eight Big Ten 
universities of the original nine; 10 
other universities, of the original 11; all 
five of the teachers colleges; and 15 of 
the 27 liberal-arts colleges. The two 
unused replies were from liberal-arts 
colleges. Of the 27 institutions in IIlinois 
which were contacted, 21 returned com- 
pleted questionnaires; of the 16 in 
Indiana, 10 returned completed ques- 
tionnaires. 

The total student-teaching enrollment 
on hand in the fall and expected for the 
remainder of the year was 4,078 elemen- 
tary and 6,421 secondary students. All 
but one of the 38 institutions, a liberal- 
arts college, had a program of elementary 
education; all but two, both teachers 
colleges, had a program of secondary 
education. Ten of the 18 universities, 
four of the teachers colleges, and one of 
the liberal-arts colleges had laboratory 
schools at the elementary level; 10 of the 
18 universities, two of the five teachers 
colleges, and two of the 15 liberal-arts 
colleges had laboratory schools at the 
secondary level. 


Findings of the Study 

Because some of the larger univer- 
sities had as many as 35, and others as 
few as one or two college supervisors, 
the investigator asked the larger institu- 
tions to base their replies about college 
supervisors on the “five who most nearly 
represent a cross-section of the staff." In 
one instance, a large university provided 
data for the entire staff of supervisors. 
These data even though they applied to 
more than five staff members were in- 
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terpreted as being “representative” also. 
Accordingly they were incorporated into 
the study. 


Years of teaching experience in ele- 
mentary and secondary education. For 
college supervisors, the mean average 
number of years of full-time teaching ex- 
perience in public and private schools 
was 14.63 for supervisors of elementary 
education and 13.56 for supervisors of 
secondary education. Experience in pub- 
lic and private schools for supervisors of 
institutions without laboratory schools 
was slightly greater than for those of 
institutions with laboratory schools. The 
average for the Big Ten was 7.75 and 
8.25 years respectively; for all univer- 
sities, 11.94 and 10.62 years; and for all 
colleges, 17.71 and 17.82 years. The con- 
clusion may reasonably be made that if 
length of public and private school teach- 
ing is a criterion, college supervisors 
seem to be well prepared for their posi- 
tions. 

Representative elementary supervisors 
had 11.59 years of elementary-school 
teaching experience; secondary super- 
visors, 8.75 years of secondary-school 
experience. Averages for the Big Ten 
were 6.83 and 6.88 respectively; for other 
universities, 10.50 and 8.38; for teachers 
colleges, 9.75 and 7.66; for liberal-arts 
colleges, 12.77 and 9.25. 


Years of service on the college faculty. 
The representative college or university 
elementary supervisor had 7.23 years of 
service with the institution of his affilia- 
tion; the secondary supervisor, 9.10 years. 
Comparable statistics for the Big Ten 
are 4.57 and 10.29 years; other univer- 
sities, 5.33 and 6.78; teachers colleges, 
9.00 and 5.67; and liberal-arts colleges, 
9.90 and 11.18. The representative super- 
visor may be envisioned as an individual 
whose longevity with the institution 
which he served was considerable. He 
definitely could not be regarded as a 


“job-hopper.” 
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Faculty status. One means of deter- 
mining the status of faculty members is 
by faculty rank. As a basis of analysis, 
the investigator arbitrarily assigned a 
weighting of | for the rank of instructor; 
2, for assistant professor; 3, for associate 
professor; and 4, for professor. On this 
basis, arithmetical means for elementary 
supervisors are as follows: Big Ten, 2.05; 
other universities, 2.37; teachers colleges, 
3.29; liberal-arts colleges, 2.76; and all 
colleges and universities, 2.39. In other 
words, the representative supervisor of 
student teachers was an assistant profes- 
sor. Presented in a different way, 19 of 
the supervisors of elementary student 
teachers were professors; 20, associate 
professors; 23, assistant professors; and 
24, instructors. 

For secondary supervisors, data are 
as follows: Big Ten, 2.49; other univer- 
sities, 2.55; teachers colleges, 3.33; liberal- 
arts colleges, 3.20; and all colleges and 
universities, 2.70. In terms of numbers, 
32 were professors; 22, associate profes- 
sors; 28, assistant professors; and 17, in- 
structors. The median for supervisors 
at the secondary level was the rank of 
associate professor; for the elementary, 
assistant professor. 

Degrees. A second indication of status 
of the respective faculty members was 
deemed to be the degrees which they 
possessed. In the elementary field, doc- 
tor-of-philosophy degrees were 
by student-teaching staff members as fol- 
lows: 41.4 percent in Big Ten univer- 
sities; 57.9 percent in other universities; 
50 percent in teachers colleges; 16.7 per- 
cent in liberal-arts colleges; and 43.4 
percent in all colleges and universities. 
In the secondary field, data are as fol- 
lows: 70.2 percent for Big Ten Univer- 
sities; 65.1 for other universities; 66.6 
for teachers colleges; 53.3 for liberal- 
arts colleges; and 65.9 for all colleges 
and universities. 

The significant feature of the sta- 
tistics on degrees is that 43.4 percent 
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of the staff members in the elementary 
field had the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy, whereas 65.9 percent in the second- 
ary field had the same degree. The 
difference in the liberal-arts colleges be- 
tween elementary and secondary was 
even more pronounced: 16.7 to 53.3 per- 
cent. Perhaps the world of higher edu- 
cation of the future may have to ask 
itself whether the degree of doctor of 
philosophy is less necessary in elementary 
education than in secondary. If the 
degree is just as necessary, why the con- 
siderable difference in practice? 


Sex of supervisors. In the elementary 
field, 54.8 percent oi all supervisors were 
male, whereas in the secondary, 83.9 
percent were male. The universities 
had an even distribution of men and 
women in elementary education, where- 
as the colleges had 60 percent women. 
In secondary education, 88.24 percent 
of the university's supervisors and 80.87 
percent of the college supervisors were 
male. 


What proportion of time was spent in 
supervision? In all colleges and univer- 
sities, elementary supervisors spent 61 
percent of their time in student-teaching 
supervision; secondary supervisors, 62 
percent. Totals for every category of 
institution for elementary and secondary 
were so close that differences were too 
insignificant to list. Supervisors spent 
about three-fifths of their time in student 
teaching supervision and two-fifths in 
teaching. 


How many students did they supervise? 
The number of student teachers who 
were supervised by the various staff mem- 
bers was as follows: at the elementary 
level, the means and medians were Big 
Ten, 27.25 and 24.5 student teachers 
respectively; other universities, 35.7 and 
25.0; teachers colleges, 32.0 and 30.0; 
liberal-arts colleges, 50.11 and 42.1; all 
colleges and universities, 37.63 and 30.00. 
At the secondary level, comparable 
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figures were Big Ten, 40.28 and 25.0; 
other universities, 30.64 and 25.0; teach- 
ers colleges, 28.33 and 27.83; liberal-arts 
colleges, 43.5 and 40.0; all institutions, 
39.46 and 30.0. The range of means of 
all institutions at the elementary level 
was 15 to 100; at the secondary level, 15 
to 116. 

With such variability of numbers of 
student teachers supervised on a full- 
work-load basis, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that the quality of supervision 
varied considerably also. For one super- 
visor to work with 15, and another with 
116 student teachers, different concepts 
of the role of supervisor in the two in- 
stitutions must be inferred. One almost 
has to accept this conclusion or assume 
that supervisors in one instance were 
underworked, or in the other grossly 
overworked. 

Also of significance is the fact that 
only a slight difference existed between 
the numbers of students supervised at 
the elementary and secondary levels: 
37.63 and 39.46 students respectively. 


Number and length of visits. College 
supervisors visited student teachers in 
their respective classrooms on an aver- 
age of 5.28 times per term. Big Ten 
university supervisors visited 4.22 times 
with a range of | to 7; supervisors of 
other universities, 5.30 times with a 
range of 3 to 9; supervisors of teachers 
colleges, 7.2 times with a range of 3 to 
12; and supervisors of liberal arts col- 
leges, 5.75 times with a range of 3 to 20. 

University supervisors spent an aver- 
age of one hour and 26 minutes per 
visit; college supervisors, one hour and 
16 minutes. Nine of the universities in- 
dicated that supervisors scheduled their 
visits in advance; 8 did not. Of the col- 
leges, 9 scheduled visits in advance 
regularly; 2 on occasions; and 9 did not 
schedule them in advance. Eight of the 
universities regularly followed each visit 
by a conference, 7 did so “usually,” and 
8 only “sometimes.” In the colleges, 12 


had conferences “regularly” and 7 
“usually” after each visit. 


Distance traveled to schools. Super- 
visors in elementary education at the 
various universities traveled .a mean 
average of 8.14 miles (median—4.50), with 
a range of 1 to 140 miles. At the various 
colleges, they traveled a mean average of 
5.46 miles (median—4.16), with a range 
of 2 to 200 miles. 

In secondary education, travel data 
were as follows: for universities, a mean 
distance of 19.40 miles, a median of 6.01 
miles, and a range of 1-75 miles; for col- 
leges, 8.07 miles, 4.0 miles, and 1-200 
miles respectively. 


The most important duties of college 
supervisors. Respondents to the ques- 
tionnaire were asked to list in order of 
significance what in their opinion were 
the three to five most important duties 
of the college supervisor. Replies seem 
to fall into three categories: the involve- 
ment of the college supervisor in the 
broad area of human relationships, his 
many direct relationships with the stu- 
dent teacher, and his role with the co- 
operating teacher. 


In the broad area of human relation- 
ships, the college supervisor was con- 
sistently described as a public relations 
man, a type of social engineer who 
worked in a liaison capacity. The fol- 
lowing replies were received, with paren- 
thetical figures after each item indicating 
the number of times the comment was 
made. The exact wording is that of the 
investigator, but changes in original 
wording are slight. 


He must be able to maintain an excellent 
human-relations program. (11) 

His responsibility is to act as coordinator. 
(5) 

His role is in public relations. (4) 

He must act as liaison between the univer- 
sity and schools. (3) 

He must develop an over-all plan of cooper- 
ative supervision. (2) 
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He must work with the university staff in 
interpreting the role of supervisor. (2) 

He should interpret the university’s program 
to the school. (1) 

He should be a trouble shooter. (1) 


In his relationships with the student 
teacher, the role of the college super- 
visor was described in many different 
ways. He should: 


Help the student teacher evaluate his prog- 
ress. (14) 

Help the student teacher solve his adjust- 
ment problems. (12) 

Act as counselor of student teachers. (10) 
Serve as a specialist in teaching methods. (5) 
Define the role of the student teacher in the 
school. (5) 

Conduct challenging seminars. (4) 

Make a final evaluation of the entire ex- 
perience. (2) 

Be responsible for other miscellaneous 
duties. (3) 


In his relationship with the super- 
vising teacher, he should: 


Work in the field of placement—select schools 
and teachers wisely and place students effec- 
tively. (11) 

Help supervising teachers define and work 
out worthwhile goals for the student teacher. 
(7) 

Visit schools regularly. (7) 

Conduct in-service conferences with teachers. 
(1) 

Be responsible for other miscellaneous 
duties. (3) 


The most frequently mentioned duties 
of the college supervisor were those 
which related to helping the student 
teacher with the process of evaluation, 
the guidance role of helping the student 
teacher solve his personal and _profes- 
sional problems, maintaining sound pub- 
lic relationships, helping to select schools 
and teachers wisely, placing students 
with teachers who would work with them 
well, and visiting schools. 

Of secondary importance in order of 
comment were the functions of the col- 
lege supervisor as a specialist in teaching 
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methods, as an individual who helps 
students and teachers define their roles, 
and as a leader of student-teaching 
seminars. Other comments were made 
so infrequently as to negate their im- 
portance in the job analysis of the college 


supervisor. 


Summary and Conclusions 


Thirty-eight institutions of higher 
education in the Midwest (18 univer- 
sities, 5 teachers colleges, and 15 liberal- 
arts colleges) responded to a question- 
naire on student teaching practices. The 
role of the college supervisor of student 
teachers was described by the respondents 
in the light of existing institutional prac- 
tices. A composite supervisor at the 
elementary level or a cross-sectional 
representative of all institutions may be 
conceived as follows: The individual 
would 


1. Have 14.53 years of public or private 
school teaching and 11.59 years of teaching 
experience in elementary education. 

2. Have 7.23 years of seniority on the col- 
lege or university faculty of which he was a 
member. 

3. Be an assistant professor. 

4. Have a Master of Arts degree, although 
in 43.4 percent of the times he would have 
the doctorate. 

5. Be male (by a margin of 54 to 46 per- 
cent). 

6. Spend 61 percent of his time on student- 
teaching supervision and 39 in college teach- 
ing. 

7. Supervise a mean average of 37.63 stu- 
dents. 

8. Make 5.27 visits per term with a length 
of approximately one hour and 20 minutes 
per visit. 

9. Travel a mean average distance of 6.85 
miles to each school. 

10. Have as his five most important duties: 
helping the student teacher in the process 
of evaluation, helping the student teacher 
solve his personal and professional problems, 
maintaining sound interpersonal relation- 
ships, helping to select schools and teachers 
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and to place students wisely, and visiting 
the classroom regularly. 


. The composite college supervisor at 
the secondary level would: 


1. Have 13.56 years of public or private- 
school teaching and 8.75 years of experience 
in secondary education. 

2. Have 9.10 years of seniority on the col- 
lege or university faculty. 

3. Be an associate professor (if the median 
is followed), an assistant professor (if the 
mean is followed). 

4. Have a doctor of philosophy degree. 

5. Be male (by a margin of 84 to 16 per- 
cent). 

6. Spend 62 percent of his time on student- 
teaching supervision. 

7. Supervise a mean average of 39.46 stu- 
dents. 

8. Make 5.28 visits per term. 

9. Travel a mean average distance of 14.11 
miles to each school. 

10. Have the same duties as those listed 
for elementary supervisors. 


Of equal or perhaps of greater sig- 
nificance than the central tendencies 
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revealed by the data were their vari- 
ability. The study indicates that the 
differences in practices are almost as 
great as the similarities. 

In the opinion of the investigator, the 
conclusion can easily be reached that 
the great variability of practices is a re- 
flection of differing concepts of the place 
of student teaching in the greater pro- 
gram of teacher education. Some in- 
stitutions seem to regard the role of 
college supervisor as a vital one—as vital 
as any other faculty role. Others seem 
to place almost impossible burdens on 
the college supervisor, perhaps making 
for superficial performance as a result. 

A job for the future seems to be for 
each institution to think through the 
role of college supervisor once more with 
one academic eye on the local institution 
and another on comparative practices. 
Uniformity of practice is not a goal, 
per se, but less variability among in- 
stitutions definitely seems to be in order. 


A Look at Methods 


In the study of secondary methods courses and also in the professional literature, it 


seems quite evident that teachers of education have failed to assume the lead in ex- 
emplifying ideal teaching procedures or considering ways to improve teaching. However, 
changes in contemporary society are making it necessary for instructors at all levels and 
in all areas to examine their teaching procedures and evaluate new media, new instruc- 
tional procedures, and new subject matter. Interest in college teaching seems to be now 
at an all-time high, if the quantity of material being published in the professional 
periodical literature is a true indication. However, as was true at the beginning of the 
century, too much that is being written is general in nature and still frequently repre- 
sents opinion rather than facts. Too little attention has been given to instructional 
procedures used by education instructors. Attention to methods and specific instructional 
procedures has been obscured by controversy over the need for methodology. With 
the aroused interest in college teaching, professors of education have the outstanding 
opportunity to exercise leadership in improving instruction at all levels, a kind of 
leadership which may rightfully be expected from them.—Margaret Gill, “A Look at 
Secondary Education Methods Courses,” EpucaTIONAL LEapersHip 16:359-67; March 1959. 
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Student Reaction to a Course 


in General Methods 


Students easily notice disparities between method 


ln RECENT years, a trend toward the 
reorganization of education courses into 
larger professional blocks has been noted. 
One of the courses frequently included 
in this reorganization is the so-called 
course in general methods, the course 
most frequently offered concurrently 
with student teaching.' Students who 
are actually engaged in teaching have 
greater insight into the teaching-learn- 
ing process and offer more critical ap- 
praisals than was true when they were 
studying their previous professional edu- 
cation courses. Their evaluations pro- 
vide valuable leads for restructuring 
courses in methodology so as to promote 
greater carry-over value to teaching sit- 
uations. Over a period of two years the 
author has secured the reactions of 200 
secondary-school student teachers at Mid- 
dle Tennessee State College to a course 
in general methods which is a part of a 
nine-hour student-teaching block. Class 
members were asked not to sign their 
names to a questionnaire which was ad- 
ministered at the end of the quarter. 
The questionnaires were then collected 
by one member of the class who pre- 
sented them to the instructor after course 
marks had been filed in the office of the 
College registrar. 


Problems of Teachers 


The course is centered around the 
emerging problems of student teachers, 
the reactions of former students to the 


used and methods advocated. 


course, and the analysis of teaching prob- 
lems by student teaching supervisors. 
The problems considered in each of six 
class groups were unique to the par- 
ticular group. However, certain recur- 
ring problems were identified. In all 
class groups, student teachers were con- 
cerned primarily with four problems at 
the beginning of the quarter (1) plan- 
ning instructional units; (2) maintain- 
ing classroom control; (3) motivating 
pupil interest; and (4) understanding 
and working with individual pupils. The 
problem of instructional planning was 
experienced early in the quarter for two 
reasons: (1) during a preceding quarter 
students met their supervising teachers 
and discussed the courses they would be 
teaching and (2) many supervising 
teachers were able to help their students 
build readiness for teaching and to in- 
volve thm in teaching early in the quar- 
ter. During the pre-teaching visit stu- 
dents became keenly concerned with the 
problems of maintaining satisfactory 
classroom control. Thus, it was necessary 
to consider this problem early in the 
quarter to help them regain their equili- 
brium. Other problems included: (1) 
meeting the varying needs of individual 

* Lindley J. Stiles, “Organization of Student 
Teaching in Universities,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research 40:709; May 1947. 
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pupils; (2) planning for variety of pupil 
activities; (3) locating and displaying in- 
structional materials; (4) gauging the 
effectiveness of one’s teaching; (5) learn- 
ing new methods of presenting materials; 
(6) developing an effective teaching 
voice; (7) selecting and securing a teach- 
ing position; and (8) maintaining proper 
relationships with professional associates. 


Greatest Value? Least Value? 


At the close of the quarter, student 
teachers were asked, “What have we 
studied in this course that is of great- 
est value to you in teaching?” The 
problems were rated in the following 
order: (1) diagnosis and study of indi- 
vidual pupils, their problems and their 
needs; (2) unit and daily planning; (3) 
motivating pupil interest; (4) classroom 
control; (5) locating and displaying 
materials; (6) differentiating instruction 
to meet varying pupil needs; (7) special 
teaching procedures; (8) developing an 
effective teaching voice; (9) evaluating 
one’s teaching; (10) securing a teaching 
position, and (11) maintaining relations 
with professional associates. Classroom 
control, it is interesting to note, did not 
remain a pressing problem for most stu- 
dents throughout the quarter. 


From student reaction to the ques- 
tion, “What have we studied in this 
course that is of least value to you in 
teaching?” it was evident that students 
placed high value on the course in the 
sequence of professional courses. A fre- 
quent reaction was, “I think perhaps 
most everything we learned was of some 
value in teaching.” The urgency for 
learning may never exist to a greater ex- 
tent than during the quarter one is ex- 
periencing problems in teaching. In 
general, student responses to the ques- 
tion were quite scattered. The response, 
“the theory of so many things,” indicates 
students are quite critical of methods 
courses unless they see the carryover 
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value in their teaching. Therefore, the 
instructor finds student teachers demand- 
ing a higher level of classroom per- 
formance than that expected by students 
who are not engaged in teaching. 


The Methods Teacher's Methods 


The teacher of the methods course 
must be as concerned with the teaching 
procedures he employs in his course as 
with his course content. Students easily 
note disparities between the methods 
which his teacher uses and the method- 
ology he advocates for others. Student 
teachers were asked, “What do you like 
best as regards the way this class was 
conducted?” The informality in the 
classroom and the permissiveness to ex- 
press one’s ideas impressed many stu- 
dents. Typical comments were: 

“The easy, talkative atmosphere. Every- 
one seemed to feel at ease.” 

“There was a friendly atmosphere. I have 
never had a class before where I have gotten 
to know the people as well.” 

“The informality was nice but you carried 
it too far.” 

Comments of the latter type indicated 
that such disapproval was probably due 
to the fact that the classroom atmosphere 
differed markedly from that in other 
college classrooms. When the methods 
instructor utilizes new procedures in col- 
lege teaching, his students may consider 
them unorthodox, and may lose the feel- 
ing of security experienced in a class- 
room where one listens rather than par- 
ticipates. Opportunities to participate 
in class were valued highly by the group. 
This participation took the form of serv- 
ing on panels, giving reports, serving as 
leaders of discussion groups, reporting 
on teaching activities, displaying bulletin 
boards, presenting teaching problems to 
the class for suggested solutions. From 
the methodology of the course some con- 
cluded: 


“Let the students do just as much as pos- 
sible in class.” 


— =f au 
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“Group discussions rather than lectures 
entirely by teacher.” 


Since the course was centered among 
the emerging problems of student 
teachers, there was the necessity for much 
student-teacher planning. Typical stu- 
dent reactions to this feature of the 
course were: 


“You let us more or less set our own goal 
as to what we wanted to do.” 

“Each of us had a project which gave us 
a chance to join in the class activity. Also, 
after the project there was time for discussion 
in which each student had a chance to voice 
his opinion. Also, when we disliked some- 
thing we had to do, you allowed us to state 
our ideas and use the best idea.” 

“It was rather hard to do planning, but 
we did quite a bit anyway.” 

“You let the students run the class too 
much.” 


The latter comments indicate that 
many college students have had little 
previous experience, hence, little skill 
as participants in classroom planning. 
In some classroom situations the in- 
structor was asked, “Why don’t you just 
tell us what to do?” 


In the consideration of the student 
teachers’ problems the role of the in- 
structor was frequently that of discus- 
sion leader. In this role the leader re- 
frained from expressing opinions, and 
frequently answered questions by refer- 
ring them to the group. Reaction of the 
class to this procedure was rather favor- 
able. Some students misinterpreted the 
role of the instructor as discussion leader, 
however: 

“Take more of a position and give more 
definite answers.” 

“Quit trying to hide your ignorance by 
evading our questions.” 

“Give us facts.” 

Lest students misunderstand, the 
methods instructor must devote class 
time to intellectualize on the procedures 
he employs. At other times the in- 
structor will do well to provide as specific 
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answers to student questions as the situa- 
tion will possibly allow. It must be 
recognized that student teachers lack the 
broad background of teaching experience 
which their instructors possess and are 
unable to profit from generalizations 
which they say are given them. 

Class reaction to the use of demon- 
strations and dramas (or sociodramas) 
was, on the whole, unfavorable. Wher 
demonstrations of methods were given 
fellow students served as pupils for 
illustrative purposes. This contrasts 
quite sharply with the findings of 
Erickson.” 

Reacting to other aspects of the course, 
students felt improvement could be had 
by more application to individual sub- 
ject fields. They reacted quite favorably 
to the utilization of college professors 
in their subject areas as resource indi- 
viduals for the consideration of teaching 
problems peculiar to their areas. Two 
possibilities for course reorganization 
are indicated: (1) combination of gen- 
eral and specific methods as a single 
course and (2) greater utilization of 
staff members as resource persons. 

Directed observation guides were de- 
vised to parallel problems and topics as 
they were studied throughout the course. 
Student teachers considered these most 
valuable when related professional read- 
ing was required for each observation. 
They could be improved by (1) devising 
guides for the various subject areas and 
(2) providing for student-teacher par- 
ticipation in planning the guides. The 
keeping of a student-teaching log or 
diary has been a required course ac- 
tivity. The diary can easily be classed 
as “‘busy-work” by student teachers un- 
less it is viewed as a functional tool. 


2 James H. M. Erickson, “Verisimilitude: The 
‘New Look’ in Secondary Education Methods 
Courses,” Journal of Teacher Education 8:348-49; 
December 1957. 

* W. E. Armstrong, E. V. Hollis, H. E. Davis, 
College and Teacher Education (Washington: 
American Council on Education, 1944) p. 193-94. 
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Introduction to 
Educational Research 


By Carter V. Good. Compact 
and streamlined, this text pre- 
sents the basic research meth- 
ods. It includes the preparation 
of technical reports, theses, and 
projects. Research is presented 
as a method of problem solving. 
424 pages—$5.00 


The Guidance 


Function in 
Education 


By Percival W. Hutson. Believ- 
ing guidance to be a function 
performed by all school work- 
ers, this book appraises the rich 
literature dealing with the guid- 
ance function and presents the 
best of existing knowledge in 
the field. 

680 pages—$6.00 
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Student Activities in 


American Education 


By Robert W. Frederick. Rec- 
ognizing the increasing impor- 
tance of student activities as 
an essential part of planned 
education, the new text dis- 
cusses the philosophy, aims, and 
social setting of the so-called 
“third curriculum.” 

To be published in the fall 
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Summary 


A professional course taught concur- 
rently with student teaching and or- 
ganized around problems experienced in 
teaching was deemed a valuable profes- 
sional course by student teachers. Cer- 
tain problems were identified as prob- 
lems common to most student teactiers. 
The problem of classroom control was 
of lesser concern at the end of the quar- 
ter, while the study of individual pupil 
problems gained in importance. Stu- 
dent teachers have attained a point in 
their professional preparation where 
their evaluations reflect more critical 
judgment; hence, they demand higher 
standards of professional competence 
from their instructors. The instructor 
will do well to exemplify in his teaching 
the methods he advocates for others. 
When the instructor bases his classroom 
procedures on newer concepts of the 
teaching-learning process his students 
may contrast his approach to teaching 
with that of the supervising teacher and 
other college instructors. The proce- 
dures selected must be such that students 
possess a requisite feeling of security. 
Procedures which capitalize on student 
participation, attention to individual 
teaching problems, and the sharing of 
ideas and experiences were deemed 
valuable. 


Lasting Learning 


It is only when students have jobs to do 
involving processes of reflection, projection 
and verification that significant and lasting 
learning takes place. . . .—C. B. Mendenhall, 
“The Planning of Learning Experiences,” 
PANORAMA, Spring, 1959, p. 29. 


Bob G. Woods 


Student Teaching in Pakistan 


Durinc the first ten years of her 
existence as a country, Pakistan has 
placed a great deal of emphasis upon 
the advancement of education in general 
and upon the improvement of teacher 
education in particular. Two factors 
accentuated the need for training large 
numbers of qualified teachers at the time 
of partitioning of the Indian sub-conti- 
nent: (1) the scarcity of teachers result- 
ing from the emigration of the Hindu 
educators, who had made up a higher 
percentage of teachers at all levels of the 
educational system than the Moslems 
and (2) the realization of the dire need 
for greatly improving the literacy rate 
of the masses (which was approximately 
15 percent) for the successful establish- 
ment and perpetuation of a democratic 
form of government. 


In Pakistan, a person who aspires to 
become a qualified teacher must take 
his professional training in an institution 
which is separate and apart from that in 
which he undertakes his academic study. 
The professional training offered in the 
teacher training institutions consists of 
two distinct phases—theoretical and prac- 
tical. The practical training (student 
teaching) is especially interesting to a 
person in the field of teacher education 
in the United States. A brief description 
of the over-all structure of the educa- 
tional system in Pakistan will facilitate 
an explanation of this practical training 
part of their program. 

While there is some variation in the 
vertical organization of the education 


system, the basic pattern is five years of 
primary school beginning at age six, 
three years of lower secondary school 
(sometimes called middle school), and 
usually two years of high school. A 
student who successfully negotiates the 
matriculation examination upon the 
completion of high school is then ready 
to enter college at the age of 16. A 
bachelor’s degree can be earned after an 
additional four years of study—two years 
of intermediate courses followed by the 
intermediate examination and two years 
of degree courses followed by the bache- 
lor’s examination. 


Post-High School Program 

The minimum qualifications for per- 
manent employment as a teacher in a 
primary (elementary) school is the po- 
session of a high school diploma and a 
Certificate of Teaching. This certificate 
is granted after the successful completion 
of the required program in a one-year 
training school. Such schools are es- 
pecially established for the training of 
teachers at the primary level. Both the 
theoretical and practical aspects of teach- 
er education are included in the cur- 


Dr. Woods, who is associate professor of 
education at Southern Methodist University, 
Dallas, Texas, acquired the information for 
this article during his recent stay in Paki- 
stan as a Fulbright lecturer. In addition to 
lecturing at the Central Government Teach- 
ers Training College in Karachi, he served 
for six months as executive secretary of the 
United States Educational Foundation, 
Pakistan. 
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riculum. The facilities and instructional 
personnel of these schools are inferior to 
those of the institutions designed to 
train teachers for the secondary schools. 

Although the minimum qualifications 
specified for teaching in the lower 
secondary schools are the same as for 
primary schools, an attempt is made to 
have a certain percent of the teachers 
hold a bachelor’s degree. However, in 
order to be qualified to teach at the high 
school level, the person must possess a 
bachelor’s degree in an academic field 
and a B.T. (Bachelor of Teaching) which 
is based upon a year of professional 
training at the graduate level and the 
passing of the theoretical and practical 
examinations. The B.T. work must be 
taken at teacher training institutions 
which exist for this purpose. 

The theoretical phase of the B.T. 
training program generally consists of 
the study of such professional courses 
as educational psychology, principles and 
methods of teaching, school organiza- 
tion and administration, history of edu- 
cation, school hygiene, art education, 
and methods of teaching special subjects. 
The theoretical examination consists of 
from five to seven papers, depending 
upon the particular institution, each of 
three hours duration and each assigned 
a weight of 100 marks. These examina- 
tions are externally administered and 
scored. The instructional staff of the 
training college has no voice in deter- 
mining who passes or fails. 

In some ways the practical phase of 
the training for the B.T. is similar to 
student teaching in the typical teacher 
training program in the United States, 
yet in many ways it is quite different. 
Some of the unique aspects are definitely 
commendable; others are of questionable 
value. The fields in which a student 
can specialize are generally as follows: 
English, Urdu or other modern Pakistan 
language, history, geography, mathemat- 
ics, and science. In certain institutions 
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one can also take Persian, Arabic, or 
Sanskrit. With the exception of the field 
of English, the medium of instruction is 
the vernacular, generally Urdu in West 
Pakistan and Bengali in East Pakistan. 

The student teacher is expected to 
teach a certain number of lessons, 
usually 40 or more, in a non-coeduca- 
tional, lower or upper high school to 
which he has been assigned. Approxi- 
mately three-fourths of the lessons will 
be in his first teaching field and the 
remaining one-fourth in his second 
teaching field. Unlike his counterpart in 
the United States, the student teacher 
will likely do very little observation of 
the regular teacher who is assigned to 
the class. He is, however, expected to 
observe a few demonstration lessons 
which are conducted by the professors 
of the various special-methods courses in 
the training college. These demonstra- 
tion lessons usually follow the five 
formal Herbartian steps, which the stu- 
dent teacher attempts to emulate when 
he prepares his own lesson plans. 

Each student teacher has a bound 
notebook in which he writes his lesson 
plans in a very complete step-by-step 
manner. As the college supervisor enters 
the classroom, he is handed the lesson- 
plan book. The student teacher is ex- 
pected to have the lesson so well in mind 
that he doesn’t need to refer to the writ- 
ten plan, and the supervisor checks to 
see that the plan is followed. The lesson 
is appraised by the supervisor, who 
writes his comments at the bottom of 
the lesson plan, indicating whether the 
lesson is accepted or rejected. If the 
lesson plan has not been accepted and 
signed by a witnessing supervisor, that 
lesson will not count as one of the re- 
quired number. 


Planning of Lessons 


As a general rule the lesson plan is 
very complete and shows evidence of 
considerable thought and study. Follow- 
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ing is a portion of a lesson plan for 
Class IX English: 


Class IX (Time 45 Minutes) 


Subject: English Poetry. 

Topic: “The Solitary Reaper.” 

Material Aids: (1) Pictures depicting some 
Pakistani workers in a field; (2) picture de- 
picting a single Highland girl working in the 
field and a man standing in a corner at the 
foot of the hills; (3) pictures of the cuckoo 
and the nightingale; (4) a map of Scotland. 


Previous Knowledge: The students have 
read simple poems and can speak simple 
English. 

Aims of Lesson: (1) to help the students 
appreciate English poetry; (2) to enable the 
students to read poetry with expression and 
correct intonation. 


Specific Aim: To enable the student to 
appreciate the thoughts and feelings of one 
of the great English poets, William Words- 
worth, as expressed in “The Solitary 
Reaper.” 


Preparation: In order to prepare the stu- 
dents for the day's lesson the teacher will 
show them a picture depicting Pakistani 
workers and ask them the following ques- 
tions: (1) How many workers are there in 
the field? (Seven to eight.) (2) What are they 
doing? (Reaping, binding, gathering.) (3) To 
what nationality do they belong? (Parkistani.) 

Next the teacher will proceed from the 
familiar to the unfamiliar. The picture de- 
picting a single Highland girl will be shown 
and a comparison will be made between the 
pictures. Questions: Who is in the field? 
What is she doing? To what nationality does 
she belong? (Scottish.) Who else is watching 
her? (Poet.) 

Statement of Aim: Today we are going to 
read to enjoy a poem about this Highland 
girl who is working alone in the field and 
singing a sad son, 

Presentation: Three stanzas of the poem 
instead of four will be dealt with in class, 
keeping in view the time factor. The 
will first be treated as a whole and then 
each stanza will be dealt with separately as 
a single unit. 

The teacher will give a model reading of 
the poem and convey its meaning through 
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expressive reading. Next a student who 
reads well will be asked to read the whole 
poem aloud. The central idea of the poem 
will then be elicited by means of the follow- 
ing questions: What is the poem about? 
What kind of feeling does this poem show? 
What does the poet feel when he hears the 
song of the Highland girl? 

Each stanza will now be treated as a 
separate unit so that the students can under- 
stand the difficult words and appreciate the 
poem. 

First Stanza 
Matter 
Behold her, single in the field, 
Yon solitary Highland Lass! 
Reaping and singing by herself; 
Stop here, or gently pass! 
Alone she cuts and binds the grain, 
And sings a melancholy strain; 
O listen! for the vale profound 
Is overflowing with the sound. 


Method 

1. Loud reading of the first stanza by the 
teacher. 

2. Loud reading by a student. 

Matter 

Behold: Look. 

Solitary: Lonely. 

Highland Lass: Girl from the moun- 


tains of Scotland. 
Melancholy strains: Sad song. 
Vale profound: Deep valley. 


Method 
3. Explanation of words. 

Since this is an appreciation lesson, the 
aesthetic aim will be kept in the forefront 
and difficult and new words will not be 
dealt with in great detail. The words and 
their meanings will be written on a “roll-up” 
and brief explanations with emphasis on the 
spirit and atmosphere depicted by these 
words will be given where necessary. 

4. A student will be asked to read the 
stanza. 

5. Comprehension and appreciation ques- 
tions will be asked: (1) Who is single in 
the field? (2) What is she doing by herself? 
(3) What kind of song is she singing? (4) 
What is overflowing with the sound? Why? 
(5) Which words convey the idea of soli- 
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tude? (Single, solitary, by herself, alone.) 
(6) Which lines convey the idea of an all 
pervading silence?! 

Because of the scarcity of visual aids 
the students teacher is trained in art 
education to construct his own graphics, 
such as pictures, charts, and posters. All 
such materials are placed on “roll-ups” 
which are kept from the view of the 
students to prevent distracting their at- 
tention from the teacher. At the ap- 
propriate time these visual aids are in- 
troduced by hanging them on the wall. 
As a general rule, the student teachers 
become very adept in the construction 
and use of this type of teaching aid. 


Emphasis on Method 


The lesson presentation is of the 
teacher-centered, formalized recitation 
variety. In spite of this, the students 
are very attentive and sit on the edges 
of their chairs or benches anxiously 
awaiting to be called upon to recite. 
Unlike his American peer, the Pakistani 
student teacher has relatively little dis- 
ciplinary difficulty, as the students pay 
him strict obedience and high respect. 
When a student is called upon he stands 
to recite and remains standing until told 
to sit down. 

There is little or no attempt on the 
part of the student teacher to introduce 
individual or group projects, reports, or 
other instructional techniques which are 
considered modern methods of teaching 
in the United States. Severe criticism 
would likely be forthcoming from the 
regular teacher of the class if the student 
teacher attempted any marked innova- 
tions to the standard procedure. In fact, 
the pupils are expected to do little other 
than memorize the designated material 
and to recite what they have learned 
when orally interrogated by the teacher. 

*The plan for the last two stanzas is 


omitted. The lesson notes are by Miss R. 
Abdulla. 
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In some cases there are no textbooks 
available for use by either the pupils or 
the teacher. 


Unlike the typical student teaching 
program in this country, there is gen- 
erally no provision for participation in 
any of the school’s activities other than 
classroom teaching. The opportunity 
for working with extra-curricular activi- 
ties and performing duties in connection 
with other school and community proj- 
ects is not provided. Since student teach- 
ing includes experiences in only the 
academic phase of the teacher’s work, 
beginning teachers are generally unpre- 
pared to assume other responsibilities. 


The schools in which the student 
teachers perform their practical training 
are not laboratory or demonstration 
schools, as is often the case in the United 
States, but may be either government- 
supported or private secondary schools. 
Their buildings and the instructional fa- 
cilities are very inadequate when com- 
pared with a typical secondary school of 
our own country. 


The furniture consists of uncomfort- 
able desks and chairs or benches, or in 
some instances, desk-like arm chairs. It 
is not uncommon for two boys to occupy 
the same chair. Many classrooms will 
contain only chairs and the teacher's 
table or desk, although occasionally there 
are maps, perhaps a picture or two, and 
sometimes a blackboard which has been 
made by painting a portion of the wall 
with black paint. 


Evaluation of Student Teaching 


A rather unique feature of the B.T. 
training program is the practical exami- 
nations which are held near the end of 
the school year but prior to the theoreti- 
cal examinations. During the period of 
time when the practical examinations 
are held, the B.T. classes are suspended 
and each student teacher eagerly makes 
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preparation to teach one or two lessons 
in his major and minor teaching fields. 
Although he knows the grade level at 
which he will teach and has considerable 
freedom in choosing the topic of his les- 
son, the student teacher is not always 
certain which particular class he will 
teach. In some instances he might not 
have taught or even observed the class 
prior to the practical examination. Al- 
though this makes the examination much 
more difficult, the Pakistani student 
teacher registers no complaints. 

The lesson is evaluated by a commit- 
tee of three examiners—the principal of 
the college and two professional educa- 
tors appointed by the University with 
which the training college is affiliated. 
The appointed examiners are often from 
the Ministry of Education or the Educa- 
tion Planning Board. Each examiner has 
100 marks, or in other words, he can 
award the student from 0 to 100 marks 
for his performance. The highest pos- 
sible score is 300 marks; the lowest pass- 
ing score is 100 marks. The three passing 
grades are class I, class II, and class III. 
Of the students who pass, only a relatively 
small proportion make class I (perhaps 
ten percent); approximately 60 to 80 per- 
cent make class II; and the rest of the 
passing group are class III. Since the 
B.T. students are carefully selected prior 
to their entrance into the program, only 
a small percentage fail. The evaluation 
of the training college staff is often con- 
sidered in awarding the marks on the 
practical part of the examination, es- 
pecially in the event of a border-line 


case. 
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In addition to the pupils and the 
three examiners in the room during the 
practical examination, there are usually 
several of the student teacher's peers 
standing around the wall observing. 
However, in spite of a scrutinizing 
gallery, the great majority of the student 
teachers show very little evidence of be- 
ing disturbed and undertake their task 
with complete determination. If the 
student fails the examination, he may 
be given an opportunity to prepare and 
present another lesson. 

There is much anxiety among the 
B.T.’s during this time of the year. They 
feel that there is much at stake, and 
actually, there is. Their job opportunity, 
future salary, and professional status are 
greatly affected by their success on these 
all-important examinations. Naturally, 
they all aspire to meet the class I stand- 
ard. 

Upon the completion of the practical 
examinations, a two-weeks’ recess is de- 
clared for home study to prepare for the 
externally-administered theoretical ex- 
aminations. After negotiating the many 
hours of written examinations, the stu- 
dents wait more or less patiently from 
two to four months for the results to be 
published in the newspaper. Failure on 
one of the five or more papers in the 
theoretical examination means failure in 
the entire B.T. program. In this event, 
the student's only recourse is to take the 
examinations over the next year. 

Most of the candidates, however, suc- 
cessfully negotiate the examinations and 
feel justly rewarded upon receiving their 
B.T. degrees, for they know that they 
have “come up to standard.” 


“NEA Journal's” Special Features 


Teacher education was the subject of a 17-page special feature in the April, 1959, 
issue of the NEA Journal. The various aspects of the preservice preparation of teachers 
was examined. The Journal’s feature for May, 1959, dealt with inservice teacher educa- 


tion. 


They Said This — 


ABSTRACTS OF RECENT ADDRESSES 


Year of Opportunity 


Tex YEARS ago the National Commis- 
sion on. Accrediting was conceived by 
dissatisfaction, born out of chaos, and 
reared in confusion. There was dissatis- 
faction with the apparent multiplicity 
of accrediting agencies. There was chaos 
as their many different and sometimes 
conflicting requirements and standards 
were enforced. There was confusion in 
the hasty struggle to have this ogre of ac- 
crediting strangled unto death. In the 
short life of this new ten-year-old, there 
were times when some of its foster par- 
ents despaired of its existence, others 
feared that an excess of adrenalin was 
creating more brawn than brain, while 
still others contemplated letting it fend 
for itself as one of the orphans of organ- 
izational life. 

At this annual meeting the National 
Commission on Accrediting celebrates 
an anniversary—an anniversary for ten 
years filled both with turbulence and 
calm, determination and _ indifference, 
opportunity and discouragement. But it 
is opportunity that we face today. To- 
day's opportunity would not have been 
possible, however, if it were not for the 
groundwork that was laid in previous 
years. 

We are indebted to the former Joint 
Committee on Accrediting created in 
1938 by the National Association of 
State Universities and the American As- 
sociation of Land-Grant Colleges and 
State Universities, as the latter organ- 
ization is now known. The Joint Com- 
mittee called attention to the excesses 
of accrediting as they developed in the 
late "30's and '40’s. 
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William K. Selden 


This article has been abstracted from 
Annual Report of the Executive Secre- 
tary, National Commission on Ac- 
crediting, March 1959.—Eprrors. 


We are indebted to the first president 
of the National Commission, Reuben 
G. Gustavson, for his energetic leader- 
ship in rallying the colleges and univer- 
sities to the support of the Commission 
in its early endeavors. During this hectic 
period there was forged a countervailing 
force to the unbridled, growing power of 
the increasing number of professional 
accrediting agencies. 

As a consequence of social and eco- 
nomic changes, of increasing profession- 
alization, of growing faculties, of aca- 
demic pressures, and of demands for 
support, conflicts were bound to develop 
in this society of ours in which accredit- 
ing was devised as a method of external 
control of higher education and in which 
political decisions are largely made 
through the influences of competing 
forces. The difficulty was that until 
only the past several years the competing 
forces in accrediting were woefully un- 
balanced, largely because the presidents 
and ether administrative officers of the 
colleges and universities for all too long 
disregarded the growing strength and 
importance of the multiplying profes- 
sions. An aggressive approach to the 
problem was finally required and this 
the Commission certainly provided. 

James Truslow Adams, in The Epic 
of America, has written: “Every class in 
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power, whether an aristocracy, a plutoc- 
racy, or a lower economic strata in a 
democracy, naturally sees things much 
from the angle of its particular desires 
and prosperity, and finds it difficult if 
not impossible to transcend them.” This 
observation applies equally to associa- 
tions which have been active in accredit- 
ing. To A. Hollis Edens and David D. 
Henry, later presidents of the Commis- 
sion, we are indebted for perception in 
taking advantage of changing condi- 
tions so that they could encourage all 
organizations interested in accrediting 
to transcend their own particular de- 
sires and prosperity and be concerned for 
the general improvement of all accredi- 
tation. To these men, to others who have 
served on the Commission, and to nu- 
merous individuals in the accrediting 
agencies themselves we are indebted for 
making possible the opportunity we face 
at this time. 


Lack of Understanding 


From my experiences of the past sev- 
eral years and from my studies of recent 
months I have concluded that there are 
three basic problems to this singular 
phenomenon which we call accrediting. 
The first is a widespread lack of knowl- 
edge and understanding of accrediting 
on the part of both educators and non- 
educators alike. 

Before broad, needed improvements 
can be made in accrediting there must 
be wide understanding of its importance 
to education and its place and function 
in our society. Attempting to meet this 
need, your Executive Committee sug- 
gested that I write a monograph on 
accrediting. This I have done and it 
will be published this fall by Harper 
and Brothers under the title—Accredi- 
tation—A Struggle Over Standards in 
Higher Education. Copies will be dis- 
tributed to the presidents of the col- 
leges and universities that are members 
of the Commission, and other copies 
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will be on sale at a nominal price. It is 
planned that a comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy on accrediting will be included. 


Sovereignty 

The second problem in accreditation 
is that of jurisdiction, the same problem 
which brought the National Commission 
into existence and which can be de- 
scribed by the single word—sovereignty. 
This is a never-ending problem of con- 
trol. Dayton D. McKean, Dean of the 
Graduate School at the University of 
Colorado, lias both raised the question, 
“Who's in Charge Here?” and provided 
the following answer: 

Not the faculty, not the deans, not the presi- 
dent, not the trustees. Not even entirely the 
potent professional associations. But all are 
in varying degrees over different times. This 
pragmatic pluralism, so characteristic of Ameri- 
can life, is characteristic of academic life also, 
and so far as we can tell, will continue to be. 
The matter is neither all wrong nor all right 
but a mixture—often an exasperating mixture— 
of the two. It is gray rather than black, but 
it seems to be getting whiter year by year. 

And the fact that it is getting whiter 
year by year is in no small measure a 
consequence of the influence and activi- 
ties of the National Commission. 

On the other hand, we must not be- 
guile ourselves by hoping for and an- 
ticipating an end to these jurisdictional 
conflicts among higher institutions, 
regional associations and professional 
agencies. They will continue as long 
as new associations are formed, as some 
redirect their interests, as others coalesce 
or disappear, and as long as individuals 
continue to be human. Some friction is 
always present when movement takes 
place. In a period of such dynamic social 
and educational change as the present 
we are fortunate indeed that friction 
over matters in accrediting has receded 
instead of increasing. It is an example of 
how a small amount of lubrication 
among potential protagonists can assist 
them to pursue their less selfish desires 
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of settling issues on the basis of what 
is best for the colleges and universities 
and not merely on the basis of their 
own particular professional interests and 
ambitions. 

Before you at this annual meeting 
are questions of accrediting in such fields 
as theater education, music education, 
teacher education, biology, law, theology, 
nursing, veterinary medicine, as well as 
questions relative to accrediting by the 
regional associations. Some of these is- 
sues will be resolved in the near future; 
some will require a longer time and 
more patience and understanding; and 
others will spring up in their place as 
new forces develop and raise new issues 
or revive old ones in a new setting. 
In all these developments the responsi- 
bility of the National Commission on 
Accrediting is to fill a place of leader- 
ship by formulating sound principles for 
accrediting and by serving as a guide 
and friendly counselor for all the di- 
verse and numerous groups interested in 
accreditation. On occasions the author- 
ity of the Commission will have to be 
demonstrated when an individual organ- 
ization may be carried away by a mis- 
guided and inflated attitude of its own 
independence and importance. For- 
tunately, the mere presence of this 
potential, correctional force now is 
usually sufficient so that public chastise- 
ment is not required. 


Improvement in Evaluation 


The third, and currently most impor- 
tant problem before the Commission 
could not have been faced until there 
developed a wider comprehension of the 
importance and place of accrediting in 
our society and until the jurisdictional 
conflicts were no longer a continuous and 
all-absorbing factor. At the annual meet- 
ing a year ago the time had arrived when 
undiverted attention could be directed 
to a cooperative attempt at the improve- 
ment of all accrediting. You authorized 
the appointment of a Planning Com- 
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mittee for a General Review and Analy- 
sis of Accrediting. 

A few years ago a student, after months 
of analysis, wrote: “It is quite evident 
that accrediting practices in America 
are far in arrears of significant advances 
that have taken place in other sectors 
of education. Both in the construction 
of standards and their implementation, 
many current practices belong to the 
past rather than to the present and the 
future.” As Norman Burns, Secretary 
of the Commission for Colleges and 
Universities of the North Central As- 
sociation, has pointed out, we have 
blithely proceeded on at least three as- 
sumptions which are of questionable 
validity: (1) that quality can be engen- 
dered by requiring institutions to con- 
form to a set of practices laid down by 
an accrediting agency; (2) that a college, 
at least in part, can be evaluated in terms 
of practices found to be characteristic of 
the institutions of quality; and (3) that 
outside examiners can make an adequate 
appraisal and do it in a short time. 


The problem which we face today is 
not of recent origin. Over 30 years ago 
Walter Dill Scott, president of North- 
western University and at the time presi- 
dent of the American Council on 
Education, made a penetrating com- 
ment: 


There are today in America many individuals 
who are called leaders in education but whose 
age of plasticity was passed before the dawn of 
the mechanical age. Even our most youthful 
educators are unduly restrained by the inertia of 
tradition. There are educational associations 
whose chief concern is to hold all educational 
institutions to traditional standards. In such 
associations the mob-mind resents any appear- 


ance of originality. 
And then he added: 


It is the part of wisdom . . . to look with 
favor on educational experiments . . . whether 
conducted by an association or by an individual, 
and to bestow our greatest honor on the as- 
sociation and the educator that makes a for- 
ward step rather than on the one that sustains 
a traditional standard. 


June, 1959 
Program of Conferences 


With this emphasis in mind your 
Planning Committee, using patience, 
perserverance and determination faced 
the problem of finding ways to improve 
all accrediting. As a result of its efforts 
a grant of $15,000 has been obtained 
from the Ford Foundation to finance a 
small invitational conference to be held 
in late June which will analyze some of 
the basic issues in accrediting. To this 
conference will be invited individuals of 
broad perspective, deep understanding, 
and constructive vision, including a few 
persons who in addition are presently 
involved with accrediting functions. 


In addition to these meetings a sec- 
ond conference is to be held in early 
October, to which representatives of all 
accrediting agencies will be invited. At 
this second conference consideration will 
be given to the summary report of the 
first conference before the report is made 
public, and the interest of these officials 
will be encouraged in a cooperative at- 
tempt to improve accrediting along the 
lines recommended by the participants 
in the first conference, whatever their 
recommendations may prove to be. 


And the third part of this program is 
to suggest that all accrediting agencies 
and associations at their annual meet- 
ings during the coming year devote at 
least one plenary session to consideration 
of the broad implications of accredita- 
tion. One association already has de- 
cided to employ this theme for all its 
sessions a year from now. To assist in 
such discussions at least three basic docu- 
ments sponsored by the Commission will 
be available: (1) the summary report of 
the first conference; (2) a report of the 
second conference; and (3) the mono- 
graph on accrediting with its bibliog- 
raphy. 

To some who are not on this Com- 
mission this may appear to be an un- 
necessary program; to others it may seem 
ambitious. For the sake of the former 
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I will quote from John K. Galbraith’s 
recent economic analysis, The Affluent 
Society: “Obsolescence has occurred be- 
cause what is convenient has become 
sacrosanct.” Many thoughtful individ- 
uals believe that our accrediting pro- 
cedures have become too sacrosanct and 
are obsolete. For the sake of the latter, 
I insist that no program which may 
constructively influence the many ac- 
crediting agencies and their potent im- 
pact on all higher education could pos- 
sibly be too ambitious. 

Accrediting as a function in education 
requires continual study and thorough 
analysis in order that it may be construc- 
tive for education and in order that it 
will meet the social needs of the times. 
Frequent demands for a new approach 
in accrediting have been presented but 
with few exceptions changes have been 
made begrudgingly. One such demand 
was presented by Walter A. Jessup when 
he was president of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation: 


In our attempt to conform to measurable 
“standards” we have pointed toward the husks 
of the thing. We have built up a network of 
administrative techniques that are simple to 
observe and easy to check, but it is more and 
more evident that we can conform to these ex- 
ternals and still miss the essential element in an 
educational undertaking. Administration at best 
is a compromise—and it has been easy to com- 
promise on forms to the neglect of substance. 
It is substance above all else which education 
must provide in this time of crisis. And it is 
substance, not the form and not the externals, 
which accrediting must learn to evaluate. 

This annual report on the tenth anniversary 
of the National Commission on Accrediting 
might well have been called the Decade of 
Reaction. But instead I prefer to call it the 
Year of Opportunity. This year we do have an 
opportunity; we have a responsibility; we have 
a mandate to discover ways of improving ac- 
crediting. What is more we have a program 
designed to do this on a cooperative, con- 
structive basis. If we fail to find better ways 
to measure the substance of higher education, 
it will not be because you and your Commission 
have not made a serious attempt to bring im- 
provement in what has been a contentious, mis- 
understood method of external control for our 
colleges and universities. 


Ring the Bells for the People 


Tue DIVERGENCE of views expressed 
at a convention of educators reaches 
rather frightening dimensions. You 
either have accepted, rejected, or at least 
listened to more educational theories 
than this speaker could produce in a life- 
time. You will, therefore, now hear 
nothing new, nothing spectacular, but I 
trust you will listen to the old, the un- 
spectacular which might be very near 
the center of educational problems. 

Most of you can recall the invasion 
from Mars in 1939. Orsen Welles 
achieved this feat by radio successfully— 
too successfully. It actually cost human 
life to broadcast that program. That 
was before the wee little flying saucer, 
“take-me-to-your-leader,” concept. 

Mr. Welles did another broadcast on 
October 12, 1942, Columbus Day. In 
developing the idea that Columbus was 
all of us, and that we are all Columbus 
when we come to grips with progress 
and the unknown, Mr. Welles inter- 
viewed a man who sailed with Columbus. 
He asked the man: “How did you hap- 
pen to sign with Columbus?” 

Joe, who was so old he had forgotten 
his last name, replied: “I just happened 
to be around.” 

“I suppose you saw a lot of things for 
the first time, Joe?” 

“A lot to see,” Joe answered, “moun- 
tains and lakes and rivers. They were 
always claiming them in the name of the 
king. I carried the flag—different flags, 
of course—different kings—I can’t re- 
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member their names either: Billy the 
Bald, Charlie the Flat, Peter the Evil, 
or whoever they were. Doesn't matter 
now.” 

“What made you finally settle down?” 
Welles asked. 

“I don’t know,” he said, “I got used 
to it—didn’t seem any sense going back 
after a while. Nice people around here— 
nice country.” 

Mr. Welles then asked him, “What did 
you do?” 

And Joe replied: “A little bit of 
everything—farmed, prospected, cut 
down a lot of trees—sometimes didn’t 
do any work at all; just sat around and 
let somebody else do it for me.” 

“Anything else?” Welles asked. 

“Hunting, fishing, bell ringing.” 

“What?” asked Welles. 

Joe repeated it for him: “Bell ringing. 
There was a time when we were always 
ringing bells.” 

This was a puzzlement to the inter- 
viewer, so he pushed on: “What for?” 

Joe's reply is the idea I want to ex- 
press and espouse here today. He said: 
“Celebrating. You see, we claimed all 
these countries in the name of the king. 
But the kings were all too far away to 
mean much and after a while they didn’t 


This is an abstract of an address delivered 
before the School Administrators Section, 
District Convention of the Texas State 
Teachers Association in Waco, Texas, March, 
1958. Dr. Stokes is professor of radio and 
television at Baylor University, Waco. 
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mean anything at all, so we started doing 
things in the name of the people. That 
was a new idea. That's why we rang the 
bells.” 

That is what I want you to do. Ring 
the bells for the people. So—new, I am 
not; spectacular, I am not; old, I am not; 
but unspectacular, I am. Hence my 
authority to speak. 


The Bell Ringer Is Among Us 


Who will ring the bells? This problem 
stumped one community that wanted to 
bell the cat. But this was a society of 
mice. I know and you know that no 
mouse is going to bell the cat in your 
community either. A rat will, if he gets 
a good enough advantage, but no mouse 
will even try. 

Surely you would allow a Baylor pro- 
fessor just one quote from Browning. 
This is from Andrea Del Sarto: “In this 
world who can do a thing will not—and 
who would do it cannot.” 

The bell ringer is among us if we can 
just interest him in grasping the bell- 
rope and in pulling for the people. Not 
just the engineers, the scientists, the 
geniuses, the retarded; not the leading 
citizens or the underprivileged alone, 
but the privileged citizens who follow 
the leaders. 

P. D. Browne of the Baylor Mathe- 
matics and Religion Departments re- 
cently said that we strive.to inspire all 
of our students to work toward the 
mountain-top when their meat and 
bread may be in the valley. We are 
breeding a society of second-rate loco- 
motives when we should be trying to 
produce some good first-class cabooses. 
We need to help people to appreciate 
the value of honest work in all walks of 
life and to show them how to get along 
with their fellows. Who will ring the 
bell for the people? 

Mr. Leading Citizen won't do it. He 
has too much property on the school tax 
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roll to be objective about the needs of 
the cars between him and the caboose. 
He will advertise a half million dollar 
sale, but render his property at a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. The economy of 
low taxes is a more dramatic influence 
on him than the abstract value of a 
balanced curriculum. 

The physical scientist won’t do it. 
There is not enough in the budget for 
all departments and the dynamic ap- 
peal of space warfare gives him the pres- 
sure he needs to get more than his share 
of insufficient funds. 

One question has not been answered 
as yet: With the greater part of our in- 
come going into non-productive war ma- 
terials which gain us nothing economi- 
cally, but rather cost us for their upkeep, 
with our entire economy geared for war 
to break out, can we stand it if peace 
breaks out? We have gone to war be- 
fore when our economy was more of- 
fended than our principles. 

Your theme is “Education—An Invest- 
ment in the Future.” Do you think we 
can afford to waste the 70 per cent of 
our income we have invested in the 
future of war? Will we be wise enough 
to waste our investment or, since we 
have the war machine, will we feel that 
we must use it? It makes one wonder 
how wisely we invest when the educa- 
tional budget is compared with other 
budgets such as aid, price support, and 
defense. Is our wisdom diverted by the 
fact that we invest for someone else, and, 
likewise, someone else will reap the bene- 
fit of gain or have to pay the debts of 
poor investment? I am not an isolationist 
nor a pacifist. I just believe that the 
battlefield is already in this country and 
it is in the realm of ideals, not in outer 
space or inter-continental missiles. We 
built bombs but we didn’t build men 
who knew how to use the bombs. We 
built mechanical miracles with thou- 
sands of meshing gears but we didn’t 
build men who knew how to live and 
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work together for smooth tion. 

Carl Sandburg could have been writ- 
ing to these groups when he repeated 
what the caveman, the Greek, the 
Roman, and, more recently, Mr. Shelley, 
have said about their own greatness. 
Listen to the story of another community 
of rats described in “Four Preludes on 
Things of the Wind.” 


The past is a bucket of ashes. 

I 
The woman named Tomorrow 
sits with a hairpin in her teeth 
and takes her time 
and does her hair the way she wants it 
and fastens at last the last braid and coil 
and puts the hairpin where it belongs 
and turns and drawls: Well, what of it? 
My grandmother, Yesterday, is gone. 
What of it? Let the dead be dead. 


II 
The doors were cedar 
and the panels strips of gold 
and the girls were golden girls 
and the panels read and girls chanted: 
We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was. 
The doors are twisted on broken hinges. 
Sheets of rain swish through on the wind 
where the golden girls ran and the panels 
read: 
We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was. 


III 
It has happened before. 
Strong men put up a city and got a nation 
together, 
And paid singers to sing and women to 
warble: 
We are the greatest city, 
the greatest nation: 
nothing like us ever was. 
And while the singers sang 
and the strong men listened 
and paid the singers well 
and felt good about it all, 
there were rats and lizards who listened 
... and the ONLY listeners left now 
... are... the rats... and the 
lizards. ... 
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The Material and the Social 


If such a time should ever come for 
America, the people who are left will 
start to rebuild with a more equal solu- 
tion of social and physical science. Their 
efforts will point up at once the simul- 
taneous success of physical science and 
the failure of social science. As ad- 
ministrators your most perplexing prob- 
lems today come not from the scientists 
who are waiting for your graduates, not 
from industry needing your graduates, 
but from social relations with people 
who don’t care about your graduates in 
any area. They only think it could be 
done for less money. 

Mr. Social Science lacks organization; 
besides, the abstract nature of his 
theories alienates many. The greatest of 
all mysteries is the human mystery and 
the social scientist is often considered 
as a radical or fanatic or just a little bit 
odd as he tries to determine meaning of 
meaning, the definition of good for 
whom and for what, and why do groups 
behave as they do. He is, therefore, 
barred from getting his hands on the 
bellrope. 

Mr. Professional cannot ring for the 
people because his training had to be so 
specific and demanding that there was 
little time for social or economic study. 
He only knows one side, his side of the 
community life. A doctor or lawyer may 
have the best organization, or union, or 
lobby group behind him, and still never 
get to the bell tower, much less find the 
rope. 

Mr. Mass Media could ring for the 
people but he will not. The press is too 
zealously guarding circulation figures to 
admit the worth of competitive media. 
An educational television project, for 
example, will get the bare minimum of 
space, but when schools start using the 
newspapers, four and five column pic- 
tures hit the front pages as if papers and 
presses had just been invented. I doubt 
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that the journalist is prejudice-free 
enough to give my fourth grader a 
properly balanced interpretation of our 
community and its needs. Since it is 
common for newspapers to control much 
of the thought in the community, this is 
serious. When television, done by faculty 
members teaching prescribed courses, is 
panned by school boards and adminis- 
trators without any consideration as to 
the educational value, and given press 
publicity only when some citizen says 
he doesn’t want any of it, then it is little 
wonder that mass media will not ring 
the bells for the people. 

Mr. Clergyman would do it, but can- 
not because of the super-human and in- 
human demands on his time, and be- 
cause of the pressures brought to bear on 
him by some of the members of his own 
flock. And besides, when he heard the 
bell ringing he would think it said to 
come to church. We must determine if 
the bell meant go to church, school time, 
come to dinner, help fight a fire, kneel 
and pray where you are, railroad cross- 
ing, or another round in the fight. You 
administrators would likely take the 
latter meaning since you have spent so 
much of your life in conflict. You 
shouldn't lose sleep over conflict. Do 
your best, then forget your job and 
sleep. If they hit you over the head it 
will knock you out, then you have no 
reason to worry or nothing with which 
to worry. If someone is kicking your 
shins, it means a free, above-the-table, 
face-to-face encounter from which both 
parties may emerge with honor. If they 
slip around to kick the seat of your 
pants, it only means one thing—you are 
in the lead. The acrobat has timing, the 
trapeze artist has height, the farmer has 
flood or drought, the musician has tech- 
nique, and the school administrator has 
conflict as his occupational hazard. As a 
college dean recently said, we criticize 
administrators even while we expect 
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them to stick by their guns and do what 
they think best. 

Mr. Citizens’ Committee won't even 
ring the bells for the people because he 
is led by the more verbal members of 
the committee and dominated by the 
leaders within the committee itself. He, 
then, becomes a foil for the program he 
was called to help organize in the name 
of the people. 

Who in the bell tower will ring for 
the people? The answer to the question 
requires some critical analysis and ap- 
praisal. But this is the thing we have 
almost overlooked. Students of the mass 
media have urged the development, or 
at least encouragement, of a critical ap- 
praisal of what our students read, hear, 
see, and buy. The reason is rather ob- 
vious. Increased leisure, which is still in- 
creasing, is a blessing to some but to 
others it only means more of a vacuum. 
The wise use of leisure (3,000 hours per 
year according to one survey) is an im- 
portant thing which must be fostered by 
someone who knows the value of activity, 
the value of appreciation, and the value 
of contemplation. 


The Education of Bell Ringers 


Students need to learn about the arts, 
the humanities, so that when the time 
comes, they can be quiet and alone with- 
out being bored. This requires inner re 
sources which must come from the de- 
velopment of the entire curriculum. The 
performance or appreciation of art, 
music, and manual labor becomes in- 
creasingly important when the electricity 
goes off for extended periods. So does 
the ability to enjoy solitude. The evil 
influence of cheap literature, cheap 
movies, cheap music, cheap radio and 
television programs is no more evil than 
the practice of adults who use these 
media as escape from rather than solu- 
tion to their problems. 
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At present we only demand the sensa- 
tional, the entertaining, the escape from 
reality. Our students of the elementary 
grades today will not be able to afford 
the luxury of such uncritical appraisal 
when they are adults. Somehow, some- 
day we must turn to mass media for 
education and instruction rather than 
for escape. 

The one group which must of necessity 
take the over-all look; the one group 
which, having studied the problem for 
years, still puts the scientific evaluative 
mind to work on the problem several 
hours each day; the one person, being a 
member of the group or community, yet 
guiding the group; and the only person 
to have studied the problem thoroughly 
from all sides, hence achieving the status 
of an authority on educational problems, 
is the chief bell ringer. He is the inter- 
ested, persuaded, school administrator. 
Sooner or later he must walk the road 
alone as he says, “This is good for the 
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people even though they do not realize 
it. This must be done and I must do it.” 
The day of martyrs is not passed. You 
lead the list of contemporary martyrs. 

Two men went up to the temple to 
pray—one a so-called leading citizen, the 
other an educator. The leading citizen 
prayed thus: “Oh, Lord, I thank Thee 
that I am not like these professional 
men, even as this teacher. I pay half the 
teacher’s salary; it is my money that built 
this church; I subscribe to missions liber- 
ally; it is my money that advances edu- 
cation as I see it ought to be advanced.” 
The educator only said: “Oh, God, be 
very merciful to me; I was that man’s 
teacher.” 

I implore you, at the expense of popu- 
larity, at the expense of ease; at the ex- 
pense of promotion, higher salary, your 
job, or—in the next two generations, in 
extreme circumstances—at the expense of 
your very life . . . ring the bells for the 


people! 


Teacher Mobility 


Because of the continued problem of filling classroom teacher vacancies in all parts 
of the nation, one would suspect much migration among teachers. But available evidence 
is inconclusive. 

The NEA Research Division has information on teacher mobility as measured by the 
number of school systems in which teachers have worked. Of teachers reporting in 
April 1956, 40 percent had taught in at least three different school systems. However, 
very little is known about the interstate movement of teachers. The only recent figures 
available were incidental to another study. Surprisingly, it appears that for 1957 at least, 
teachers moved across state lines at a lower rate than the general population. Only 2.8 
percent of the new teachers had come from another state whereas 3.1 percent of the 
general population moved into a new state during this period. The picture, however, 
is reversed when one compares the 5.5 percent of rural teachers who had come from 
another state with the 2.7 percent of all rural residents who had crossed state lines. In 
urban communities 2.5 percent of the teachers had come from another state, whereas 3.3 
percent of the general population had.—NEA Research Division, RESEARCH BULLETIN 
36:101-102; December 1958. 
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Ralph H. Ojemann and Bill Snider 


An Approach to the Teaching 


of Human Relations 


Tue importance of man’s problems of 
learning how to live in constructive and 
satisfying relationships with his fellow men 
is again being highlighted by the daily ten- 
sions of the cold war. The race for ever 
more powerful and destructive weapons 
threatens man’s very existence. The im- 
portance of the problem is rather generally 
recognized; there remains, however, the diffh- 
cult question, What is the path by which 
one learns to live in constructive relation- 
ships with one’s neighbors? 

When we are thinking of man in his re- 
lations to his fellow men we are thinking 
essentially of him in relation to his social 
environment. The social environment con- 
sists of people. Learning how to live with 
people is learning how to live in the social 
environment. 

Man lives in a physical environment and 
in a social environment. Since he has made 
considerable progress in learning how to 
live in the physical environment it may be 
helpful to ask how he has accomplished this. 
When we examine, we find that in essence 
man was able to make advances in master- 
ing his physical world by learning to under- 
stand and utilize the forces that operate 
in that environment. For example, man 
gained considerable advantage from his con- 
trol over the forces in steam, petroleum, and 
electricity. Similarly, in the biological realm, 
man has learned how to control such diseases 
as typhoid fever and the bubonic plague by 
learning what causes them and then apply- 
ing this knowledge in preventing the diseases. 


Helping the Child to Understand and Appreciate 
the Forces Operating in the Social Environment 


As the world gets more and more 
closely peopled it becomes ever more 
important that man learn how to live 
with his neighbor. No one can ques- 
tion the fundamental importance of 
the educational area dealt with in the 
accompanying article. These research- 
ers are dealing with forces no less 
momentous than those of the mechan- 
ical world which Galileo and others of 
his era began to unravel, delineate, 
and prepare for subsequent harnessing. 


In education of this kind the read- 
iness of the teacher to carry out his 
part is the most important factor. To 
those persons who think that the edu- 
cation given in colleges of education 
is largely a set of “methods of doing” 
something, reference to this most com- 
plex and difficult area of interpersonal 
dynamics, and the long orientation 
needed before one can confidently lead 
a group of young persons, should be 
the most potent answer.—Dovuctias E. 
SCATEs. 


Dr. Ojemann and Dr. Snider are affiliated 
with the Child Welfare Research Station, 
State University of lowa, lowa City. Dr. 
Ojemann is director and Dr. Snider is re- 
search assistant professor of the Univer- 
sity’s Preventive Psychiatry Research Pro- 
gram. 
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It thus appears a plausible hypothesis 
that man may be able to master his social 
environment if he learns what forces oper- 
ate in the behavior of himself and his fellow 
men and then applies this knowledge in 
his daily interactions. 


For example, suppose we think of a child 
who has been coming to school late for 
several days and is tardy again on a par- 
ticular morning. How can such a situation 
be worked out developmentally? The way to 
deal effectively with situations will vary 
with the causes operating in each particular 
situation. It will also vary with the alter- 
natives the situation presents and their 
probable consequences. If teacher and child 
could learn to think of probable causes, al- 
ternatives, and consequences and could learn 
methods for examining particular situations, 
they would be in a stronger position to deal 
logically, and perhaps in more satisfying 
ways, with daily demands. A basic approach 
to constructive human relations appears to 
lie in extending man’s insight and apprecia- 
tion of the forces operating in the social 
environment as represented by causes and 
consequences. 


This is the approach we are at present 
testing in our experimental research. We 
want to know what degree of insight and 
appreciation of the forces in human be- 
havior can be developed in children at 
various chronological, intellectual, and emo- 
tional levels and what the effects of this 
extension of understanding and appreciation 
are. Can we begin, as we do in teaching 
about the physical world, in the pre-school 
and kindergarten years and develop a sys 
tematic sequence of experiences throughout 
the elementary and secondary school? 


The problem of developing curricular 
experiences from which the child may acquire 
and learn to use knowledge of the dynamics 
of behavior is not the simple one of prepar- 
ing textbook material. There are two im- 
portant sources of experiences through which 
the child learns. One is the prepared ma- 
terial he reads and studies; this includes 
readings, workbook exercises, projects, and 
similar items. The other source is what he 
observes in the behavior of his teacher and 
of other important persons in his environ- 
ment. If his teacher is sensitive to the 
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dynamics underlying the behavior of pupils 
and uses his understanding and appreciation 
in his daily interactions with pupils, the 
child will benefit from his experiences. 

In the teaching of natural science, the 
teacher may, in his daily classroom pro- 
cedures, neglect to use some of the principles 
he teaches. The pupils may not be aware of 
this neglect and may not be influenced by 
it. In teaching an understanding of human 
behavior, however, the situation is entirely 
different. By the very nature of the classroom 
situation the teacher must interact with the 
pupil. If in this interaction he reveals a 
sensitivity to the pupil’s goals, concerns, 
and joys, there is demonstrated to the pupil 
a “causal” way of living with others. On 
the other hand, if the teacher interacts with- 
out an appreciation of factors underlying 
pupils’ behavior, there is demonstrated a 
“non-causal” approach. It is scarcely con- 
ceivable that an effective learning situation 
is created when an understanding approach 
is described in the reading materials and a 
“non-understanding” approach is demon- 
strated by the teacher (or any authority 
figure) in his daily interactions. Hence, in 
developing curricular experiences we need 
materials which the pupil can read and study 
—but we also need teachers who have gained 
skill in demonstrating the causal approach 
daily in the classroom. 

There are many different types of people 
in the child’s social environment—teachers, 
parents, older children, younger children, 
factory workers, farmers, the historical char- 
acters he reads about in history, etc. He may 
understand and react to members of each 
group in varying ways evidencing a wide 
range of awareness of the factors underlying 
the behavior of others. In studying the 
child’s conception of, and behavior toward, 
the social environment we can think of a 
two-way table, or “Social Causality Matrix,” 
as shown in Table I. The rows represent 
the several levels or degrees of understand- 
ing in various types of approaches; the 
columns list the various kinds of people who 
constitute the social environment. Not all 


the different kinds of people making up the 
social environment are listed but enough 
examples are given to show what is meant. 
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Tasie I 
Social Causality Matrix 


Aspects of the Social Environment: Behavior of 
Approaches to the Social Environ- Histori- 
ment: Levels of Causal Understand- cal Char- 
Other acters 
Children | Teacher Parent j|and Groups| Self 


1. No concern or awareness as to dy- 
namics (causes, alternatives, effects) 


2. Pseudo-causal approaches 
(a) Using mystical or magical ex- 
planations. 
(b) Using overgeneralized observa- 
tions or similar untested assump- 
tions (stereotyping, rationalizing) 


3. Recognizing one, or a limited number 
of, observable factors 


4. Recognizing complex causation with 
search for most probable hypothe- 
sis 


To illustrate the nature of our work as 
well as to indicate the types of results we 
are obtaining, we may take two aspects of 
the child’s social environment. One aspect 
is the teacher (third column in Table I). 
How well does the child understand his 
teacher, the work he is supposed to do, the 
factors that operate in his behavior, the 
problems he meets? The teacher's activities 
may be thought of in very limited terms, 
such as checking up, keeping order, and so 
on. Or they may be thought of as more 
complex—finding out where the pupil is in 
his development and designing experiences 
to help him develop further. 

One of the methods for studying the 
child’s conception of the teacher’s work and 
behavior which we are using consists in 
presenting each pupil with a number of 
statements concerning the teacher's behavior. 
The pupil is asked to indicate whether he 
agrees or disagrees with each statement. In 
administering the instrument in which these 
items appear, care was taken to secure the 
rapport of each pupil. The items were ad- 


ministered by a trained examiner with the 
regular classroom teacher being absent from 
the room. Only items having a significant 
“item—discrimination value” were used. 

The number of pupils who took part in 
this study and their intelligence levels are 
given in Table II. These were all the pupils 
in four fourth-grade classes, two fifth-grade 
classes, and four sixth-grade classes in our 
experimental program in the schools in a 
midwest community of 80,000. 

One statement in the list read thus: “When 
a teacher has checked up on all the work 
done by the class, he has done the main 
part of his job.” This item describes the 
teacher’s work in a very limited way and 
one could agree with this item only if one 
had but little understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the teacher’s work. The proportions 
of pupils who responded that they agree 
with this item were: in grade four, 49 per- 
cent; in grade five, 19 percent; and in grade 
six, 26 percent. Thus half the pupils in the 
fourth grade accepted this as a description 
of the teacher’s task. 
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Taste Il 
Description of Pupils Used as Subjects 


Intelligence Quotients 


Grade N M $.D. 
4th 103 110.5 12.1 
5th 67 108.2 12.3 
6th 103 108.9 1d 


Another item was: “A teacher's main job 
is to make pupils mind, see to it that they do 
what they are told to do, and give them a 
grade or mark for the work they have done.” 
Eighty-nine percent of the fourth grade, 67 
percent of the fifth grade, and 64 percent 
of the sixth grade accepted this item. This 
item gives a very limited description of the 
teacher's work; nevertheless, most of the 
pupils accepted it. 

A similar result was obtained for the 
item, “A teacher is supposed to help you 
grow by learning. He has done this when 
he has gotten books and other things you 
need to read and study, assigned enough 
pages each day so you will get through the 
books, and has checked on what you have 
done.” Eighty-five to 86 percent of the pupils 
in each of the three grades accepted this 
item. 

As another type of item, a description was 
given of Susan, an eleven-year-old child 
who was very capable but whose feelings 
were easily hurt and who shirked respon- 
sibility. Then the following statement was 
presented: “In cases like Susan’s, teachers 
often talk to parents and the main reason 
for such talks is to try to get the parents to 
be more responsible.” Eighty-five percent of 
the fourth grade, 78 percent of the fifth 
grade, and 61 percent of the sixth grade ac- 
cepted this item. 

These reactions of pupils to items about 
the teacher indicate on the whole a rather 
limited appreciation of the teacher's task and 
behavior. Such data suggested to us the 
possibility of preparing reading material 
designed to help the pupil gain a deeper 
appreciation of the teacher’s work. We have 
prepared such material and are now testing 
it. In it, the conception of the teacher's 
task as a “checker-upper” is contrasted with 
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the conception of “one who plans how to 
help you learn” and typical problems that 
arise in the teacher’s daily work are dis- 
cussed in terms of their underlying dynamics. 
Periodic reviews by class and teacher deal 
with the question of how well each is 
playing his respective role. 


A second aspect of the child’s social en- 
vironment consists of “other children near 
his own age” (Second column, Table 1). 
To determine the level of understanding 
the pupils in this study tended to show 
toward the behavior of their associates, a 
test was administered covering five situations 
similar to the two presented in Table IIL. 
(Note that each situation is presented in 
synopsis or abbreviated form in the table. 
On the test each situation was presented in 
full form.) It was possible to classify each of 
the items into one of three groups with re- 
gard to the aspect of causality, or level of 
understanding, which a response to the item 
would indicate. This classification of the 
items was made by five judges. The judges 
also decided cn the appropriate response to 
each item; that is, whether “acceptance” or 
“rejection” of that item would reveal causal 
understanding. Each pupil responded to 
each of the 19 items—just as in a true-false 
test. Table III shows percents of wrong, or 
non-causal, responses for the first two situa- 
tions. For all five situations, the average 
percent of responses showing no concern 
for, or no awareness of, underlying factors 
(non-causal responses) is, in round numbers, 
47 for grade four and 32 for each of grades 
five and six. In other words, approximately 
half of the fourth grade, and a third of the 
fifth and sixth grades, accepted statements 
indicating a non-awareness of dynamics of 
behavior. 


The prevalence of non-causal thinking 
is further revealed in responses to the items 
indicating acceptance of stereotyped or other 
overgeneralized notions of behavior (the 
middle group of aspects in Table III). The 
average percents of pupils accepting stereo- 
typed or overgeneralized approaches are, for 
all five situations in the complete test, 65 
for the fourth grade, 52 for the fifth, and 44 
for the sixth. Thus, roughly two thirds of 
the fourth and half of the fifth- and sixth- 
grade pupils found such thinking acceptable. 
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Taste III 
Percent of Pupils Giving Responses Showing Lack of Causal Understanding: By Grade Level 


Aspect of Causal Understanding Tested By Item 


No Concern Recognition 
Synopsis of Situation and of Awareness Pseudo-causal of 
Items Offered Pupils for of Causes, (Stereotyping, Complexity 
Acceptance or Rejection Alternatives, Rationalizing) of 
Consequences Behavior 
Grade Grade Grade 


I. The Jones family were showing a visitor 
historical buildings in the community. 
They were out past dinner time. Four- 
year old Harold became unruly. 

A. All Harold needs is to be told how to 
treat visitors and then be given lots 

B. When a person “blows off steam”’ as 
Harold did he usually feels better. 
This was all he needed to solve his 

C. You wouldn’t have to know much 
about the situation to understand 
why Harold acted the way he did...|.....].....[.....J....e[eeseefeeee 39 | 52 | 26 

D. When different people get hungry as 
Harold did, and when they don’t feel 
right they will show the same be- 

E. Mrs. Jones would have to think of 
other things that had happened to 
Harold if she really wanted him to 


II. Ten-year old Tommy is disturbed when 
not first most of the time. 

A. We can be fairly sure there is some- 
thing about his school work that is 

B. If Tommy’s behavior gets the 
teacher to notice him, it’s OK— 
there won’t be any other important 


C. Tommy hasn’t learned yet how to 
be a “nice” citizen and if the teacher 
would take him aside and talk to him 
about what a “nice” citizen does, 
that would very likely take care of 


| 
4 5 | 6 4 | 5 6 4 5 6 
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(These percents must not be added to the 
percents for the “No-Awareness” items.) 

That there is considerable inconsistency 
among these pupils in their conceptions of 
the genesis of behavior is indicated by the 
relatively lower percent of pupils accepting 
non-causal statements (or rejecting legiti- 
mate causal items) in the third group, those 
showing recognition of at least some factors 
underlying behavior. On the average, for 
all situations, 34 percent of the fourth 
graders, 26 percent of the fifth graders, and 
30 percent of the sixth graders gave re- 
sponses tending to reveal an insensitivity 
to the existence of any causal factors. Look- 
ing in the reverse direction, between two- 
thirds and three-fourths of the pupils gave 
causal responses to these items. 

These results seem to indicate that these 
pupils have some recognition of the dynamic 
nature of behavior but that there is con- 
siderable inconsistency in their thinking. 
On the one hand, where there is some 
recognition of the dynamic nature of be- 
havior, this is frequently accompanied by 
stereotyped clichés or “snap-judgments” 
about people. 

We have set up a number of classrooms 
in three public school systems, each supplied 
with social studies, language, and general 
reading materials which deal with the dy- 
namics of behavior. Examples showing how 
regular social studies, language, and reading 
units are “causally oriented” have been 
described elsewhere. The teacher in each 
classroom so equipped is educated in prac- 
ticing the “causal or understanding ap- 
proach” in the classroom and in teaching 
the “causally oriented” materials. We have 
evidence that through this method children 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades achieve 
a higher degree of causal orientation. We 
then compare the reactions of the causally 
oriented pupils in various situations with 
the reactions of non-causally oriented pupils. 
Already these comparisons have shown that 
causally oriented pupils tend to be less 
autocratic in their relations with others; 
tend to show less anxiety when they are in 
the process of working toward their “ideal” 
self; and tend to take a more logical approach 
to problems arising in school and on the 


playground. 
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We are continuing our studies to see if, 
beginning in the primary years and extend- 
ing through the secondary school, it is pos- 
sible to develop a high degree of 
appreciation of the dynamics of human be- 
havior. Those pupils with whom we succeed 
in developing a causal orientation toward 
the several of their social world 
as indicated in Table I, we shall study 
further to discover if the causal orientation 
helps them to live more effectively and satis- 
fyingly in their social surroundings. As in- 
dicated earlier, a large part of the 
preparation for making this type of educa- 
tion a success is the education of the teacher. 
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Language Skills 


Harry A. Greene and Walter T. Petty, 
DevELoPING LANGUAGE SKILLS IN THE ELE- 
MENTARY ScHoot (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 
Inc.) 513 p. $6.00. 

What should be taught in elementary 
school language arts? The authors of De- 
veloping Language Skills in the Elementary 
School have given some decisive answers to 
this question. Defining language as “the in- 
tentional or conscious use of any sound, 
sign, or symbol to transmit a fact, an idea, 
a feeling, or an emotion from one individual 
to another . . .,” they establish their view- 
point of language teaching in the first sec- 
tion. They conceive the task of language 
teaching to be the preparation of the individ- 
ual to function in society. This conception 
dictates that language teaching will em- 
phasize language skills in proportion to the 
frequency of their use in life. They envision 
the teacher as the enthusiastic guide of chil- 
dren in the process of learning language. 
The book gives greatest consideration to de- 
sirable present practices or hoped-for future 
practices, rather than a historical develop- 
ment of language teaching. The decisions of 
the authors are derived from a consideration 
of philosophy, research, and expert opinion. 
Since research in language teaching is often 
lacking or contradictory, heavy reliance upon 
experts is necessary. 

Parts II and III, respectively, deal with 
what is taught in language and how it is to 
be taught. Part II describes the scope and 
grade placement of language skills. This 
section is organized into chapters dealing 
with those skills which are unique to oral 
communication, written language skills, and 
skills common to both oral and written 
language. The reader will be grateful for 
the manner in which recurring issues, as sen- 
tence diagramming and the level of language 
to be used in a classroom, are met. The 
chapter, “Time and Instructional Emphasis,” 
is a helpful inclusion. 


Part III opens with a chapter entitled 
“General Considerations in Language Meth- 
ods.” The chapter is a valuable guide to 
language teaching. From that point on, how- 
ever, one wonders why the authors did not 
relate more closely the “how” and the “what” 
of language teaching. This is particularly 
true when one reads that this is a principle 
in which the authors believe and when one 
notes the duplication when the same topic is 
discussed in two places. 


Part IV, on the other hand, is one of the 
several strengths of the book and a real con- 
tribution to language teaching. Since lan- 
guage is, in large part, learned before chil- 
dren enter school, language teaching in 
school becomes diagnostic and remedial. 
This section deals specifically with the analy- 
sis of process and product in language as 
well as selection and use of materials of in- 
struction. 


The book closes with a section summariz- 
ing the principles of language teaching. 
This section alone would be a useful hand- 
book for practicing teachers. The principles 
could be used as assumptions to accept and 
upon which a program might be built, or 
as a list of language issues to examine in 
evaluating an existing language program. 

The style of the book is sincere, the cov- 
erage generally complete though variable 
in its specificity. At times the book appears 
to belabor a point, becoming heavy and re- 
dundant. Although addressed to language 
teachers at every level of preparation, be- 
cause of the emphasis upon criteria and prin- 
ciples and the minimization of specifics and 
anecdotes in method, its greatest usefulness 
would seem to be to the inservice teacher. 
It would be an excellent book to use with a 
graduate class in language methods, or for a 
school system language-arts curriculum com- 
mittee. 

Marcella H. Nerbovig 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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Mildred A. Dawson and Henry A. Bam- 
man, FUNDAMENTALS OF Basic READING IN- 
stTruCTION (New York: Longmans Green and 
Company, Inc., 1959) 304 p. $4.25. 

You will like Basic Reading Instruction 
if you are (1) a student preparing to teach, 
(2) a relatively inexperienced teacher, (3) 
a former teacher returning to the profession, 
(4) a supervisor, or (5) an administrator in- 
terested in an overall view of reading. 

The book has a sound developmental ap- 
proach. It incorporates the many factors 
pertinent to the total development of each 
primary and elementary school child and in- 
tegrates the reading process into this total 
developmental stage, leading to the concept 
of developmental reading readiness. Ex- 
amples and suggestions provide the teacher 
with many practical ideas for translating 
the developmental reading philosophy into 
reading behavior. 

Excellent check lists, charts, and steps 
in teaching-learning experiences help the 
teacher focus attention on the essential points 
around which to build a reading program. 
The book also relates its ideas to the ma- 
terials in teacher’s manuals and basal read- 
ers—a very happy connection, since much 
unnecessary duplication is avoided, while the 
ideas of the book are reinforced by the tie- 
in with these aids. 

Each chapter contains suggestions for 
study and discussion. These suggestions are 
particularly helpful to prospective teachers 
in their observation and participation ex- 
periences during the professional sequence. 
Much can be learned by following the sug- 
gestions. Appendices contain names of books, 
publishers, and standardized tests helpful to 
the teacher in her pursuit of reading and 
evaluating materials. 

The authors treat reading in content 
fields effectively. They understand the de- 
mands peculiar to content-field reading and 
present many illustrations of special meth- 
ods and procedures leading to successful 
reading in subject areas. Evaluation, compre- 
hension skills, and study skills receive good 
treatment. Indeed, all of the factors im- 


portant to a successful reading program, in- 
cluding the role of parents, are adequately 
covered. 

Critical reading, according to the authors, 
includes an understanding of the biases of a 
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writer. Here are some of the biases held by 
the authors of Basic Reading Instruction: 

They do not believe in oral reading with- 
out silent reading first, and there must be 
no silent reading without a preceding ques- 
tion. The purpose of the question is to moti- 
vate meaningful reading and the purpose of 
silent reading is to prevent word-calling of 
unrehearsed oral reading. As a matter of 
fact, the recurrence of the admonition—in- 
deed, the command—that no oral reading 
should be spontaneous is so frequent that 
one expects references to innumerable studies 
supporting this conclusion. None appear. 
The values of spontaneous oral reading, 
such as diagnosis of reading difficulties, sheer 
pleasure of attacking new passages, and imi- 
tating the teacher—to mention only a few— 
do not appear either. The authors seem to 
nurture a prejudice on this point. 


They do not believe in acceleration of 
the gifted student. They insist that children 
should stay with their age group in order 
to be better adjusted socially. Yet they are 
compelled to recognize, when they treat the 
problem of the gifted in a separate chap- 
ter, that the gifted student is more advanced 
socially, physically, and emotionally, as well 
as intellectually. This fact is consistent with 
studies in the field and negates the earlier 
position of the authors. Studies of the gifted 
demonstrate their superior abilities in all 
areas of adjustment and learning, even when 
they are two years younger than their class- 
mates. This is true at the college level, too, 
where individual differences are more pro- 
nounced than in the earlier school years. 
The authors could be nurturing another 
prejudice. 

Also, they scoff at all attempts to improve 
rates of reading by any mechanical devices. 
They summarily dismiss “gadgets” as aids 
and assert that studies support their position. 
It is difficult to isolate the contribution of 
one factor to reading, such as that of a 
mechanical device, but many experiments 
which place special emphasis on the use of 
mechanical devices provide evidence that 
substantial gains in reading rate and compre- 
hension accompany their use. Granted, there 
are other ways to improve rate and com- 
prehension of reading, but mechanical de- 
vices are effective, too. Again, a prejudice 
seems to be in operation. 
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Another point, not so much a prejudice 
as perhaps wishful thinking, is the infer- 
ence that basal readers are good because 
they are written in conversational style. A 
story is appropriate here: 

A primary teacher retired after 35 years of 
teaching. She bought a new car and on her first 
jaunt ran into a lightpost. She gripped the 
wheel, surveyed the damage, and said “Look, 
look, look; see, see, see; nuts, nuts, nuts!” 

Despite the prejudices and wishful think- 
ing of the authors, the book is excellent. 
It is scholastically quite sound, it represents 
the best current philosophy of reading, and 
it is functional. Those to whom the book 
is addressed will profit from reading and 
using it. 

Edith H. Grotberg 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


Growth and Development 


Karl C. Garrison, GrowTH AND DEVELOP- 
MENT (New York: Longmans Green and 
Co., 1959) 544 p. $5.50. 


In this second edition of a text originally 
published in 1952 the author presents de- 
scriptive and normative studies which de- 
scribe and catalogue the human organism as 
it moves through time and space. Except 
for the rewriting of occasional sections with- 
in chapters, the two editions are quite sim- 
ilar in content and organization. Both 
editions rely heavily on research done in 
the "30's and '40’s. The second edition cites 
some studies postdating 1952, but the num- 
ber are few and their inclusion makes for 
little difference between the two editions. 

Part I, the Introduction, deals with 
biological considerations: inheritance, pre- 
natal development, infancy, principles of 
growth. Part II, “Aspects of Growth,” de- 
scribes the bio-social unfolding of the child: 
physical, motor, emotional, intellectual, and 
social changes. This is done largely by means 
of the normative approach developed by 
Gesell and his associates. In Part III, “Per- 
sonality Development,” Dr. Garrison at- 
tempts to evoke the whole child, and moves 
into psycho-social considerations with par- 
ticular emphasis on mental hygiene. Two 
final chapters which deal with the prob- 
lems of moving from childhood to adoles- 
cence to maturity are welcome and 
noteworthy features of the text. 
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The author does not organize his material 
around a theoretical framework (such as 
awareness of self, growth as socialization, 
organismic viewpoint). Instead, he draws his 
inferences from selected research. Without 
arguing the merits of either approach, it 
might be pointed out that a theoretical 
framework obliges an author to defend his 
position, and in the defense indicate the 
controversial nature of the subject at hand. 
Freed from this obligation, Dr. Garrison 
fails to point out that there are many com- 
plexities in the study of human behavior and 
that many equally eminent authors would 
question the conclusions based on some re- 
search. As a result, the presentation is an 
over-simplified view of the nature of the child 
and of the principles that govern its unfold- 
ing design. For example, the processes “think- 
ing” and “problem solving” are equated and 
formalized as an act in which the familiar 
five steps of the scientific method are fol- 
lowed. The author fails to mention that even 
the concept of an all-encompassing set of 
precedures labeled the scientific method is a 
controversial one. Non-verbal concepts and 
intuitive judgments are other disturbing ele- 
ments which challenge many workers in this 
area. 

The same weakness is found in Part III 
of the book which deals with personality 
development. Theoretical formulations and 
controversy between competing formulations 
are ignored. We have instead a comprehen- 
sive treatment of topics relative to person- 
ality and adjustment which has scope but 
little depth. While the findings of research 
cannot be overemphasized in the study of 
human behavior, a dependency on research 


does not lessen the more theoretical con- 


tributions of such men as Freud, Mowrer, or 
Sullivan. The student, even the beginning 
student, has a right to know that this field of 
study is intricate, sometimes confused, and 
by no means completely understood. 

The weaknesses mentioned here are, to this 
reviewer, important ones. They do not, how- 
ever, render the text useless in courses 
dealing with principles of human growth 
and development. The body of research 
reported in this text illustrates the questions 
addressed to the phenomena of human life 
by investigators in biology, psychology, and 
other social sciences. It serves also to demon- 
strate methods used by social scientists, as 
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well as conclusions reached in the investi- 
gations. Finally, Dr. Garrison stresses 
throughout his book, but particularly in sum- 
mations at the end of each chapter, the 
inspiring idea that each child is to be as- 
sisted in his natural growth without force 
or deprivation. For these significant reasons 
the text can profitably be used in the train- 
ing of all those who will work with children. 


Morton D. Waimon 
Assistant Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 


School Board Leadership 

Edward M. Tuttle, ScHoot Boarp LEADER- 
sHip IN America (Chicago: The Interstate 
Printers and Publishers, 1958) 319 p. 

The book deals primarily with attitudes, 
ideals, and principles concerned with school 
board leadership in America. It is not a book 
to acquaint school-board members with the 
facts of school-board functions, organization, 
and procedures. It is addressed to school- 
board members, administrators, teachers, 
parents, and citizens who come into contact 
with school boards, and others, but the re- 
viewer definitely feels that the greatest bene- 
fit can be obtained by schoolboard members 
whether they are new members of boards of 
education or ones old in service. 

The book is divided into three parts. 
Part I is entitled “With Local School 
Boards,” Part II is entitled “Among School 
Boards Associations,” and the third part, 
consisting of only eight pages, is called ‘““The 
Challenge.” 

Part I consists of 17 small chapters with 
such titles as “School Board Policy Making,” 
“Moral and Ethical Values of School Boards,” 
“Pressures on School Boards,” and “Team- 
work Between School Boards and School 
Teachers.” This part of the book is made 
interesting by giving many illustrations and 
citing case histories of problem situations. 
One of the most interesting case histories 
or examples appearing in this section deals 
with a school board that overruled a super- 
vising principal's decision to punish a group 
of senior students for cheating on final ex- 
aminations. 

Another interesting chapter deals with 
“How Should School Boards Meet Criticism?” 
This chapter is extremely timely, and what 
is said concerning this topic is very good, 
but unfortunately the author devotes less 
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than five pages to a topic that could have 
been greatly expanded and would have been 
of much more service to school board mem- 
bers. 

Part II, “Among School Boards Associa- 
tions,” is an explanation, a defense, and a 
history of the school-board-association move- 
ment in America. The author points out 
that there has been a very rapid growth in 
state school-board associations in the last 
few years and that the activities and services 
rendered by the state associations and the 
national association have displayed a phe- 
nomenal expansion. In a period of 10 years 
the attendance at the National School Boards 
Association’s Convention has increased from 
53 in 1949 to 2,909 in 1958. 

Part III, “The Challenge,” consists of two 
chapters, “Education by Will versus Edu- 
cation by Order” and “Democracy and Edu- 
cation.” The first chapter gives a very 
brief review of the Benton Report on Russia 
and lists six things American education must 
do, one of which is to clear up the relation- 
ship between our system of universal public 
education and the future of democracy. 
Another is to invest a much higher percent- 
age of our national income in public educa- 
tion. The last chapter emphasizes that 
education in a democracy is the instrument 
for the development of the individual and 
that we must not overlook the moral and 
ethical development of an individual in his 
education. 

This book has an unusual feature in that 
interspersed between the chapters are 36 
brief statements of ideals based on famous 
quotations that the author has editorialized 
and tied to education. 

Some school boards would find the appen- 
dices of this book useful since they contain 
such material as “Critical Requirements for 
School Board Membership,” “A Code of 
Ethics for Board Members,” “Procedures for 
Selecting the Superintendent of Schools,” and 
several other items very pertinent to school 
board function and procedure. 

The author, Edward M. Tuttle, writes 
with a background of authority in the school 
board area, as he has been a local school 
board member, executive secretary to the 
National School Boards Association for seven 
years, and editor of the NSBA Yearbook. 

Philip C. Wells 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northern Illinois University 
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What's Happening 


in Teacher Education ' 


More Effective Supervision of Beginning Teachers 


Tue College of the Pacific and the Uni- 
versity of California (Berkeley) have been 
granted funds by the Rosenberg Foundation 
of San Francisco for a pilot project to assist 
elementary and secondary school principals 
to increase the effectiveness of the super- 
vision of beginning teachers. 

The primary purpose of the two projects 
is to assist elementary school principals (at 
the College of the Pacific) and secondary 
school principals (at the University of Cali- 
fornia) in developing and implementing an 
effective program of supervision for intern 
teachers. An equally significant purpose of 
the project, and one which gives promise of 
wider effects, is to identify the typical prob- 
lems of beginning teachers and to develop 
the techniques and skills which are applicable 
to effective supervision of all teachers. 

The project grew out of two previously- 
sponsored Rosenberg Foundation programs 
in teacher education. The College of the 
Pacific experiment was an attempt to tap a 
new source of teacher supply for elementary 
schools. The program featured careful selec- 
tion of junior college graduates; accelera- 
tion of the usual two years of upper-division 
work into two ten-week summer sessions and 
an academic year; and an internship during 
the first year of teaching, closely supervised 
by a college staff member. One of the most 
valuable outcomes was evidence that begin- 
ning teachers need some equivalent to the 
internship required of medical graduates. 
In this study it was demonstrated by both 
the intern teachers and their principals that 


the teachers are not receiving the kind and 
amount of supervisory assistance that they 
need and desire. Many principals feel in- 
adequate, in spite of previous academic 
training, to give this assistance. 

The University of California project, still 
in progress, is an attempt through a supple- 
mentary program to help alleviate the short- 
age of secondary-school teachers and to 
experiment with a completely new program 
of teacher preparation beginning with per- 
sons who hold a bachelor’s or higher degree 
but who have had no previous work in edu- 
cation. Evidence in this project also indi- 
cates the inadequacy of supervision provided 
during the year of internship teaching. These 
two complementary studies confirm the con- 
viction of the writers that the teaching pro- 
fession is very rapidly coming to the 
realization that an internship program for 
beginning teachers is not only desirable but 
essential. 

For the past three years the College of the 
Pacific, as part of its effort to tap a new 
supply of elementary-school teachers through 
the junior colleges, provided an internship 
for beginning teachers closely supervised by 
regular college faculty members. Similarly, 
the University of California, in continuing 
its experiment in recruiting individuals for 
secondary-school teaching, arranges for an 
internship experience during the first year 


Dr. Jantzen is dean, School of Education, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, California 
and Dr. Stone is director of teacher educa- 
tion, University of California at Berkeley. 
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of teaching. In both of these programs, the 
college’s extra financial outlay for supervision 
during the internship year was made possible 
through the support of the Rosenberg Foun- 
dation. Whereas it might be desirable for 
all beginning teachers to receive close super- 
vision by staff members of the teacher-edu- 
cation institution during their first year of 
teaching, the cost to the institution seems 
prohibitive, and it is not feasible since the 
beginning teachers’ assignments are spread 
over such a wide geographic area. 

In the new joint project, beginning with 
the fall of 1958, it is assumed that the public 
schools themselves should assume a far 
greater share of the responsibility for super- 
vision of interns and other beginning teach- 
ers. This greater share of responsibility by 
the school district includes both the cost as 
well as time for staff members to provide an 
effective supervised internship experience for 
each beginning teacher. The teacher-educa- 
tion institutions should cooperate in estab- 
lishing in the co-operating school districts 
such a program of adequate supervision by 
school principals and their staffs and should 
continue to work co-operatively with the 
schools especially by providing consultative 
services. 

The basic assumptions underlying the es- 
tablishment of the new joint project in 
supervision are: 

1. An internship program for beginning 
teachers is essential. 

2. The internship should come during the 
first year of teaching. 

3. The primary responsibility to supervise 
this internship should rest with the local 
school. 

4. The specific school person who should 
assume the responsibility for assisting the 
interns should be the building principal. 

5. The teacher-education institutions should 
assist the public schools in their areas in 
organizing a program of internship and 
supervision, and by providing consulta- 
tive service, to assist the administrator 
with his role in helping beginning teach- 
ers. 

Based upon these assumptions, a pilot 
project was designed and undertaken at the 
College of the Pacific to assist elementary 
school principals in rural districts to in- 
crease the effectiveness of supervision of 


beginning teachers, and at the University 

of California (Berkeley) a similar project 

for secondary schools was undertaken in a 

metropolitan area. The following hypotheses 

have been formulated for the joint project: 

1. Deficiencies in supervision within the 
individual school are results of a de- 
ficiency in the supervisory skills of the 
principal. 

2. The principal does not recognize that 
supervision should be given first priority 
over all other duties for which he is re- 
sponsible. 

3. An on-the-job training program will help 
to prepare the principal to assume his 
full responsibilities for supervision. 

Specifically, the project is designed to pro- 
duce answers to the following three ques- 
tions: 

1. What are the typical problems of be- 
ginning teachers and what skills, tech- 
niques, and resources are most helpful in 
assisting them? 

2. Can an on-the-job training program, 
focused in the specific problems of in- 
terns, equip principals with additional 
understandings, skills, and abilities to 
assist all beginning teachers? 

3. Will principals, who have developed these 
skills and abilities, assume the responsi- 
bility of supervising beginning teachers 
as a primary function? 


Elementary and secondary school prin- 
cipals in districts employing beginning teach- 
ers were selected. In each project, staff 
representatives from the two teacher-educa- 
tion institutions frequently visit the par- 
ticipating principals in their schools. Thus, 
they become thoroughly acquainted with 
pertinent aspects of each school (such as 
the organization, the program, and the 
facilities) which are germane to the aims 
and purposes of the project. The principals 
met regularly during the 1958-59 school year 
on the campuses of their co-operating col- 
legiate institutions to participate in a practi- 
cum, which provides an opportunity to deal 
with emerging supervisory problems. 

The anticipated values resulting from the 
project are as follows: 

1. For the teacher: improved teaching effec- 
tiveness, higher morale, greater degree 
of satisfying service, greater security, 
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longer tenure, and better professional 


relations. 

2. For the school district: improved instruc- 
tion, likelihood of longer tenure for the 
beginning teacher in the particular 
school, principals who are better pre- 
pared to render effective supervisory 
services to all teachers in their schools, 
and principals who may use the skills 
acquired in the training of other prin- 
cipals in the school system. 

8. To the teacher-education institution: bet- 
ter understanding of the needs of begin- 
ning teachers, a strengthening of the 
preservice teacher-preparation program, 
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and provision of information for modi- 
fying the training of supervisory :erson- 
nel. 

If this project tends to establish, for local 
school districts, the desirability of principals 
to supervise the internship experience for 
beginning teachers, it will provide another 
avenue for co-operative endeavor on the 
part of faculty members in teacher-education 
institutions and the professional personnel 
in the field. This trend of having teacher 
education extend beyond the period under 
the immediate jurisdiction of the collegiate 
institution to on-the-job situations seems to 
be a desirable one. 


Reports from the States 


California 


Certification Legislation. The 1958 Cali- 
fornia Legislature enacted legislation to con- 
trol diploma mills. Many teachers have taken 
courses in such institutions only to find they 
did not count for certification or inservice 
credit. This law will be administered 
through the Bureau of Readjustment Educa- 
tion in the California State Department of 
Education. 

At the request of the State Legislature, 
the State Department of Education com- 
pleted two reports in the field of teacher 
education and certification. The design of 
the first report was the result of four basic 
questions which were suggested by the legis- 
lative analyst as the questions which should 
be given major consideration in this report. 

The second report is divided into three 
major sections. The first part consists of 
statistical data and interpretations which 
bear directly upon the four questions asked. 

The second part contains descriptive in- 
formation supplied by college staffs in five 
specific areas. 

The third part of the report is a sum- 
mary of the findings of the study. 

The concluding section of the report con- 
cerns itself with an area of investigation di- 
rectly related to teacher education which 
should receive serious consideration and 


study in the immediate future. 
—J. Burton Vasche 


Colorado 


The Colorado Education Association’s 
TEPS Committee is working for the passage 
of certification legislation which raises the 
minimum level of certification to the Bach- 
elor’s degree. The responsibility for certi- 
fication would be largely centered in the 
State Board of Education. 

The Committee is one of several groups— 
school administrators, PTA and classroom 
teachers—who are concerned with the educa- 
tional legislation. In anticipation of the 
passage of the legislation, the Committee is 
studying certification standards and policies 
with the intention of being an important 
influence upon new standards. 

The Colorado TEPS Committee spon- 
sored, in co-operation with the Association 
for Student Teaching (Colorado-Wyoming 
unit) and the section of supervisors of stu- 
dent teaching of the CEA, a special confer- 
ence on the improvement of student teach- 
ing. Similar conferences in 1957-58 drew at- 
tendents, supervising teachers, and college 
tendance of 150-175 principals, superin- 
supervisors. The 1959 conference was held 
on the campus of the University of Denver 
on April 18. 

—Philip W. Perdew 


Delaware 


The TEPS Commission of Delaware is 
currently involved in a statewide study of 
teacher-certification regulations. The Com- 
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mission and members of the staff of the 
State Department of Public Instruction de- 
veloped a list of criteria that is being used 
as a basis for the study. The TEPS Com- 
mission members are serving as recorders 
in the groups studying the various sections 
of the certification code in Delaware, and are 
serving as both consultants and “watch-dog” 
committee members. The study is under the 
direction of the State Department of Public 
Instruction and involves professional educa- 
tors, academicians, several lay groups, teach- 
ers in the various fields, and representatives 
from business and industry. It is an all-state 
effort to look at the quality of teaching 
Delaware wants in its schools. The study 
has received a tremendous response in co- 
operation, enthusiasm, and willingness of 
committee members to work. The TEPS 
Commission and the State Department of 
Public Instruction jointly developed an 18- 
point statement of criteria under which the 
study will be done. 

— E. J. Cain 


G ia 

Joint Responsibility. At the University 
of Georgia there is increasing evidence of 
the acceptance of the dual responsibility for 
teacher training by the Colleges of Education 
and Arts and Sciences. The theme of the 
Twelfth Annual Teacher Education Con- 
ference (January 1959) was “The Role of 
Liberal Arts and of Education in Teacher 
Preparation” and educators from both groups 
presented addresses and participated in study 
group sessions. During the academic year, 
representatives from the College of Arts 
and Sciences have met with various small 
groups from the College of Education with 
increasing frequency to discuss course offer- 
ings and programs of study. 

One very definite trend toward more ac- 
ceptance of responsibility by the College of 
Arts and Sciences in teacher training is the 
addition of ten courses for teachers to be 
offered during the summer of 1959. Six 
different departments including the Depart- 
ments of Chemistry, Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Foreign Languages, Physics and 
Astronomy, and Speech and Drama will offer 
these specialized courses at the graduate level 
for public school teachers. 
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Educational Television. The University 
of Georgia’s College of Education and the 
Clarke County School System initiated in 
September 1958 a program of closed-circuit 
educational television for teacher-training 
purposes. During the year mobile equip- 
ment has been used in the classrooms of 
several of the County’s schools and teacher 
education students have observed and studied 
the classrooms via the television screen. 


—Bernice Cooper 


The Georgia TEPS Committee aided in 
the passing of the new teacher certification 
reciprocity regulations this past year. 

The TEPS Committee also encouraged the 
work of NCATE in the state (four colleges 
are participating at the present time) and 
helped in the planning of the annual Teach- 
er Education Conference at the University 
of Georgia this year, as it has in the past. 

The Committee has recommended to the 
Georgia Education Association that all new 
members be required to hold the Bachelor's 
degree as a minimum requirement. Eighty- 
five per cent of all teachers in the state now 
have at least the Bachelor's degree. 


—George M. Schlegel 
Idaho 


New General Educational Requirements 
Adopted. In addition to meeting other re- 
quirements, candidates for the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Education at the 
University of Idaho must now earn 42 
semester credits in general education in- 
cluding 12 credits in natural science and/or 
mathematics; 9 credits in social science, in- 
cluding American history and/or American 
government; and 8 credits in the humanities 
(in addition to English 1 and 2). 


—J. F. Weltzin 


A new program of pre-doctoral study has 
been established at National College of Edu- 
cation, Evanston, in collaboration with Co- 
lumbia University. 

Any student who has an M.Ed. degree 
from National College may earn an addi- 
tional 10 semester hours of credit in certain 
NCE graduate courses, which can be counted 
toward the requirements for the degree of 
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Doctor of Education at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in either of two areas: 
supervision and curriculum improvement or 
administration of elementary schools. 


—Ellen Zinn 


Student Teaching. A conference of mem- 
bers of the Illinois Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards Commission was held 
May 2, 1959, at Illinois Normal University. 
Under discussion was: “What Role Should 
Student Teaching Play in the Preparation 
of Teachers?” Subtopics were: 

1. Should experienced teachers be requested 
to take laboratory teaching? 

2. Can adequate summer laboratory teach- 
ing experience, in public schools, be 
provided for experienced teachers? 

3. What modifications and changes should 
be made in current laboratory teaching 
programs and techniques designed for 
inexperienced teachers so they will be 
adapted to the needs of experienced 
teachers? 

4. What can be done to improve current 
laboratory teaching programs? 

Participants in the conference included 

co-operating teachers, superintendents of 

schools, teachers with one or two years ex- 
perience, student teachers, directors of 
teacher training, supervisors of student 
teachers, and representatives from private 
colleges and liberal-arts-and-sciences schools. 


—Cecil E. Shaffer 


Western Illinois University conducted this 
past spring a small experiment in assigning 
two student teachers (business education 
majors) to a full 12-week residence in Gales- 
burg, approximately 50 miles from campus. 
Methods of Teaching was incorporated in 
their assignment and credit. This is dis- 
tinguished from the present half-day com- 
muting program to nearby public schools. 


—George Potter 


Kentucky 
Human Growth and Development. More 
than 100 professional educators from col- 
leges and universities in Kentucky attended 
the Third Conference on Human Growth 
and Development at Eastern Kentucky State 
College on March 11-13, 1959. Dr. Daniel 
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A. Prescott, Director of the Institute for 
Child Study, University of Maryland, made 
the major addresses and served as chief con- 
sultant for the meeting. 

The chief purpose of the Conference was 
to develop a better understanding of how 
children grow and learn. Subsidiary aims in- 
cluded (1) a consideration of the contribu- 
tion of the area of human growth and de- 
velopment to the total teacher education 
program in Kentucky, (2) a determination 
of competences to be developed through the 
study of human growth and development, 
and (3) a consideration of the experiences 
to be used in developing the desirable pro- 
fessional competences. 

—D. T. Ferrell 


Louisiana 

The evaluation of colleges and univer- 
sities is continuing under the Louisiana 
Standards for Accrediting Teacher Educa- 
tion Institutions. The evaluation of all in- 
stitutions will be completed by November 
1, 1959. Much improvement in teacher edu- 
cation has resulted from self-evaluation by 
the institutions and through recommenda- 
tions made by the visiting evaluation com- 
mittees. 

—J. B. Wooley 
Maine 

Accreditation. Two of the teacher educa- 
tion institutions of the state have been ac- 
credited in the past year; the College of 
Education of the University of Maine and 
Farmington State Teachers College. 

Certification. The teacher certification re- 
quirements are being studied by a 19-mem- 
ber state advisory committee. This committee 
includes seven teachers and administrators 
nominated by the Maine Teachers Associa- 
tion and other representatives of institutions, 
committees, and groups interested in raising 
certification standards. One item that will 
receive the attention of the Committee is the 
practice of issuing permits to persons who do 
not meet minimum certification require- 
ments. 

New Buildings. New buildings and facili- 
ties are being erected at the five teacher edu- 
cation institutions under control of the State 
Board of Education, a total expenditure of 
five million dollars. 
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New Curricula. The State Board of Edu- 
cation has approved several new teacher 
education programs at the four state teach- 
ers colleges: physical education at Aroostook 
State Teachers College, art education at Gor- 
ham State Teachers College, business educa- 
tion at Washington State Teachers College, 
and library science, early childhood educa- 
tion, and education of the mentally retarded 
at Farmington State Teachers College. 

Curriculum Revision. A faculty committee 
at Aroostook State Teachers College is cur- 
rently engaged in revising the program for 
junior-high school teachers. It is expected 
that the revised curriculum will include 
increased subject specialization requirements. 

—Lincoln T. Fish 


Maryland 

Conference on Functions of Laboratory 
Schools. Representatives of the five Mary- 
land State Teachers Colleges and the Mary- 
land State Department of Education met in 
Baltimore on Monday, April 13, 1959, to 
discuss “The Role of the Laboratory School 
in Teacher Education in Maryland.” Dr. 
Alexander Frazier, director, Center for 
School Experimentation, The University 
School, Ohio State University, served as con- 
sultant for the one-day conference. 

A few years ago the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Salisbury opened its new, modern 
laboratory school. Within a few years, four 
of Maryland's five state teachers colleges will 
have new modern facilities to serve as labora- 
tory schools for their teacher education pro- 
grams. 

Principals of the college laboratory schools 
led a discussion on the topic, “What should 
be the role of the laboratory school in 
teacher education in Maryland?” 


—Harold D. Reese 


Minnesota 

TEPS Committee News. Three highlight 
activities of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards during 
1958-59 were (1) publication of a new edi- 
tion of A Handbook for Minnesota Teach- 
ers; (2) the open meeting on TEPS de- 
voted to a discussion of “Issues in Teacher 
Certification” at the Minnesota Education 
Association’s state convention, and (3) joint 
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sponsorship with the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education of a statewide 
workshop on “Selective Admission and Re- 
tention Practices in Teacher Education,” 
held at the College of St. Catherine, Jan- 
uary 30-31, 1959. 

The 1959 Action Program of the Com- 
mission includes the following goals: 


1. Continue to encourage all teacher edu- 
cation institutions in Minnesota not 
already accredited by the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education to seek such accreditation to 
the end that all Minnesota institutions 
educating teachers will be so accredited. 

2. Urge the State Department of Education 
to take immediate steps toward re- 
ciprocity in teacher certification based 
upon graduation from NCATE ac- 
credited colleges and universities. 

3. Co-operate with the State Advisory Com- 
mittee on Teacher Education in plan- 
ning the 1959 statewide workshop on 
“Selective Admission and Retention in 
Teacher Education.” 

4. Proceed with planning for the develop- 
ment of a statewide program for 
strengthening the inservice professional 
growth of teachers. 

5. Prepare for publication a supplement 
to Financial Assistance for Teacher Edu- 
cation Students, a revision of TEPS in 
Minnesota, and a 1959 legislative supple- 
ment to the Handbook for Minnesota 
Teachers and give further consideration 
to the preparation and publication of 
materials relating to inservice educa- 
tion and written personnel policies. 

6. Distribute informational material to all 
local association TEPS committees for 
use in developing local action programs. 

7. Continue to encourage the development 
of a sense of responsibility on the part 
of classroom teachers and administra- 
tors for providing professional labora- 
tory experiences for students preparing 
to teach. 

8. Revise the Minnesota TEPS Commission 
constitution to provide for additional 
consultants, including representatives of 
subject-matter areas other than profes- 
sional education. 

9. Study the major and minor areas of con- 
centration in the preparation of teach- 
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ers and their relationship to certification 
and assignment to teaching positions. 

10. Study the non-instructional responsibili- 
ties and working conditions of classroom 
teachers and the relationship of these 
factors to the recruitment and retention 
of superior teachers and to the profes- 
sional status of all teachers. 

11. Analyze the present certification require- 
ments and procedures in Minnesota, 
national trends in certification, and pro- 
posals that are being made for changes 
in Minnesota requirements and _pro- 
cedures, initiating such action as is 
consistent with the Professional Stand- 
ards Movement. 

—G. D. Robbins 


Missouri 

Professional Education Courses Studied. 
The faculty of the Department of Education 
at Northwest Missouri State College used the 
experimental edition of Qualities of Ex- 
perience for Prospective Teachers, published 
by AACTE in 1957, in connection with 
professional courses during the spring 
semester, 1958. No formal study involving 
the use of the qualities was organized; rather, 
each faculty member jotted down ways he 
felt he was and could be implementing each 
or any of the qualities or experience. In 
general, it was discovered that conscious at- 
tention to the six suggested qualities pro- 
moted broader applications of subject matter 
in efforts to make application of the qualities 
available to students. It focused specific at- 
tention of the faculty members to the in- 
terpretation and recognition of the qualities 
in student behavior. It also resulted in a 
list of suggested tips, techniques, devices, and 
ways for realizing the qualities in certain 

professional education courses. 
—Leon F. Miller 


Northeast Missouri State Teachers College 
has taken definite steps to raise the profes- 
sional standards and requirements for those 
wishing to become teachers by again rais- 
ing the honor-point average necessary for 
those being graduated with the Bachelor of 
Science in Education degree. 

The College has always required that the 
recipient of the BSE have a minimum of an 


“M” or a 1.0 honor-point standing. A few 
years ago the College adopted a regulation 
raising this honor-point standard to a 1.1 
ratio. Just recently, this honor standard was 
again raised to a 1.2 ratio. This regulation 
definitely tightens both academic and pro- 
fessional standards. 

—Earl C. Cunningham 


The State Board of Education has re- 
cently established July 1, 1961, as the date 
after which all new teachers in Missouri 
must have the minimum preparation of 120 
college-hours with the necessary professional 
preparation. 

“The Education of Teachers,” a pro- 
nouncement of the Policy and Plans Com- 
mittee of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, issued last year, is being reprinted. 
The statement was issued to clarify the posi- 
tion of the profession on this important and 
much discussed subject. 

Dr. Warren C. Lovinger, president, Cen- 
tral Missouri State College, Warrensburg, is 
the new chairman of the Committee on 
Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards and Ethics, MSTA. 

—Everett Keith 


Montana 


Experimental Program on the Gifted 
Child. An interesting project now being 
carried on at Montana State University, 
largely by Professor Frances Hansen, deals 
with gifted children in the Missoula City 
elementary schools. 

Ninety-six third-grade children were se- 
lected for the experimental program and 
classes are conducted in the Central and 
Lewis and Clark schools. These classes are 
divided into two groups—one, a homogeneous 
selection of able children; the other, a 
heterogeneous group, half of whom are ex- 
ceptionally bright children, half average and 
below average. 

The object of the experiment is to find 
out if the bright children make greater 
progress when grouped to themselves or 
when in mixed classes. 

—Kenneth V. Lottick 


Nebraska 


Proposed legislation in Nebraska would 
(1) increase the minimum requirements 


‘ 
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from one year to two years of college prep- 
aration as of September 30, 1959, and there- 
after for regular certification of those people 
entering elementary teaching for the first 
time; (2) authorize, as of July 1, 1965, and 
thereafter, the issuance of a new elementary 
certificate based on two years of college 
and valid for five years in Class I (rural) 
districts; and (3) increase the minimum 
requirements from two years to four years of 
college preparation as of September 30, 1965, 
and thereafter, for regular certification of 
those people entering elementary teaching 
for the first time in all but Class I (rural) 
districts. 

—LeRoy Ortgiesen 


Preparation for Secondary School Teach- 
ing. Beginning in 1961, secondary-school 
teachers graduating from Nebraska (Peru) 
State Teachers College will be prepared to 
teach in only two subject-matter fields. 

Heretofore graduates from Peru have been 
required to complete a major and two or 
more minors. Because small schools needed 
teachers who could teach several subjects 
and because these small schools were often 
the beginning teachers’ first positions, stu- 
dents preparing to teach in high school were 
encouraged to earn enough credits for several 
minors. 

The new policy provides that future high- 
school teachers will earn 32 or more semester 
hours of credit in one field and 24 hours 
or more in a second field. The College 
Policies Committee acted in the belief that 
secondary teachers are preparing for a life- 
time in the teaching profession, not merely 
for a first small school job, and that more 
concentrated study in two teaching fields will 
result in better prepared secondary school 
teachers. 

—Harold Hutcheson 


New Mexico 


TEPS News. Committees of the New 
Mexico TEPS Commission have been work- 
ing on certification standards for the fol- 
lowing: early child (kindergarten), speech 
therapy, exceptional children, and _ recertifi- 
cation. 

All state agencies interested in certifica- 
tion now come to the TEPS Commission 
with their proposals early so that the Com- 
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mission can be represented in their planning 
programs. The State Board rarely acts with- 
out the specific recommendations of TEPS. 
A rather ambitious three-day summer 
meeting of New Mexico TEPS will be held 
in early July at Highlands University, Las 
Vegas, New Mexico. Conference partici- 
pants will include teachers and administra- 
tors, supportors and/or critics of education 
working together, using the Conant Report 

as the basis. 
—Reid McCloskey 


North Carolina 


The Professional Services Committee 
(TEPS in North Carolina), in an annual 
report to the North Carolina Education As- 
sociation, announced continuing efforts to 
bring public and private school leaders of 
all levels together for a state-wide conference. 
Other activities of the Committee include 
assisting in a state-wide curriculum study, 
developing local district committees for pro- 
fessional improvement, encouraging local 
NCEA and NEA units to send more repre- 
sentatives and full-quota delegations to 
district, state, and national meetings, and 
planning and participating in activities such 
as American Education Week and Teacher 
Recognition Day. 

Lenoir-Rhyne College, Hickory, was host 
to an evaluation group of the NCATE on 


May 4-6. 
Pfeiffer College, Misenheimer, North 
Carolina’s newest four-year college, is 


making plans for regional and national ac- 
creditation. 
—Cameron West 


Supervising Teachers. A program for 
training teachers who supervise interns has 
been started at Appalachian State Teachers 
College. Teachers selected for this program 
must have successfully supervised at least one 
student teacher during the past two years 
and meet the minimum requirements for 
supervising teachers. Each applicant must 
have the approval of the superintendent and 
the principal and must be supervising an 
Appalachian intern at the time he is pur- 
suing his supervisory internship. 

Administrative Internship. Two years ago 
a survey was made of those who had re- 
ceived master’s degrees in school adminis- 
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tration. Beginning principals were visited 
three times during the school year and were 
asked to identify their problems and to 
analyze them in relation to the education 
program. In addition to the beginning prin- 
cipals, 374 teachers and 21 superintendents 
participated in the investigation. 

Two plans are now in effect: the full 
quarter internship and the year internship 
while teaching full-time in a school with 
some free time for administrative duties. 

These experiences are carefully super- 
vised by a member of the college staff. An 
evaluation is made by school personnel, col- 
lege staff, and the graduate student. 


—Clarence A. Carder 


Ohio 

New Council Formed. The first meeting 
of the 10-member Ohio Council on Teacher 
Education was held on May 16, 1959. The 
Council is made up of five representatives 
of the Ohio College Association and five 
representatives of the Ohio Education As- 
sociation. As the aftermath of a two-day 
OEA-initiated conference last October de- 
signed to bring about a closer relationship 
between public school educators and those 
who prepare teachers, a joint OCA-OEA 
committee took first steps for formation of 
the Council December 15, 1958. 


—Albert C. May 


Oklahoma 


Teacher-Certification Reciprocity Plan. A 
special committee of the Commission on 
Teacher Education and Certification has 
been studying a teacher-certification reci- 
procity plan based upon accreditation by 
NCATE. 

New guides for the evaluation of teacher- 
certification programs have been developed 
and put into use. These evaluative guides 
apply specifically to the certification pro- 
gram for each subject-matter area. 

The 1959 meeting of the Oklahoma Coun- 
cil on Teacher Education was held April 
16-17. The 100 members of the Council are 
representative of all levels of the profession 
of teaching. The theme of the conference 
this year was “Teachers for Tomorrow.” 


—R. B. Johnson 
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Counseling and Guidance. After more than 
a year of co-operative planning by the Rhode 
Island TEPS Commission, the Guidance 
and Personnel Association, and the State 
Department of Education, the latter has ac- 
cepted, effective August 1, 1959, a three- 
level plan of professional criteria to be re- 
quired of all personnel serving as counselors 
and guidance supervisors in the public 
schools of the State. Unique in the develop- 
ment of the requirements for these certifi- 
cates was the “grassroots” approach utilized, 
involving guidance workers at all levels 
from every part of the State, as well as 
representatives from other professional 
groups. An indication of the effectiveness 
of this approach was the unanimous ratifica- 
tion of the proposed criteria by the members 
of the Guidance and Personnel Association, 
despite the fact that not all will be covered 
by the “grandfather's clause,” specifying 
three years of guidance service prior to the 
effective date. 
—C. James Herrick 


South Carolina 


Special Education. Joint committees from 
the State Council on Teacher Education and 
the TEPS Committee have been working on 
the requirements for the certification of 
speech therapists and the requirements for 
teaching of the mentally retarded. The 
suggested requirements were presented on 
April 14. 

The TEPS Committee of the SCEA in- 
cluded the following items in its recom- 
mendations: 

1. Teacher-training institutions should at- 
tempt to avoid duplication of content 
and provide a proper sequence in pro- 
. fessional education courses. Also, they 
should place more emphasis on subject- 
matter courses. 

2. Efforts should be co-ordinated to bring 
about more effective directed-teaching 
programs. 

3. Future Teachers clubs should be en- 
couraged. 

4. The public should be reminded con- 
stantly of the danger of compromising 
with the accepted standards for teacher 
education. 

—Morris A. King 
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The University of South Carolina’s School 
of Education, in its continuing efforts to 
strengthen its programs and thereby prepare 
more competent teachers for the public 
schools, has inaugurated several new aca- 
demic regulations. Some are already in 
effect; the others become effective in Septem- 
ber, 1959. 


English. Regardless of the teaching posi- 
tion for which they are preparing, all stu- 
dents must earn a grade of “C” or better in 
the second semester of freshman English. 
Repetition of the courses is necessary if a 
grade below “C” is earned. No courses in 
professional education can be studied until 
this requirement is met. 


Teaching Subjects. If a student is pre- 
paring for a teaching position in high 
schools, he must earn a grade of “C” or 
better in each course completed in the 
subject matter that will constitute his teach- 
ing field or fields. No course in which he 
earns a grade of “D” will count toward the 
fulfillment of teaching-subject requirements. 


If he is preparing for a teaching position 
in elementary schools, recognition is given to 
the fact that he will be a teacher of English, 
arithmetic, reading, music, art, and social 
science. Thus, he must earn a grade of 
“C” or better in the required courses in 
literature, the growth and development of 
South Carolina, teaching of arithmetic, teach- 
ing of reading, geography, and art and 
music for children. 


Student Teaching. Beginning in Septem- 
ber, no student is eligible to undertake his 
student teaching experience unless he has 
a general average of at least “C” in all 
study undertaken up to that time and an 
average of at least “C” in the courses in 
professional education that are prerequisite 
to student teaching. 


South Dakota 


Sioux Falls Schools and Augustana College 
have improved the laboratory experiences 
for prospective elementary teachers. Classes, 
kindergarten through grade six, are avail- 
able, in Cleveland Elementary School. A 
selected teaching staff supervises the work 
of student teachers from Augustana College 
and from Sioux Falls College. During the 
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summer a special workshop for the supervis- 
ing teachers was conducted by the adminis- 
tration and supervising staff of the Sioux 
Falls Public Schools and the colleges. 


Student teachers teach for a period of 
nine weeks, attend all of the school functions 
and have status with members of the teach- 
ing staff. The program has been well ac- 
cepted by the parents of the children and 
the Sioux Falls community as a whole. 


This is a significant improvement over 
the previous practice of assigning students 
to 22 buildings and a variety of willing but 
non-selected teachers. 

—R. W. Schlicht 


Virginia 

Inservice Growth and Certification. Re- 
cently revised certification regulations in 
Virginia place upon the division superin- 
tendent of schools increased responsibility 
for determining the conditions under which 
teachers may upgrade, renew, or revive their 
certificates. This increase in responsibility 
of the superintendent is based on the belief 
that: (1) the quality of classroom teaching 
should be related to the opportunity of 
teachers to maintain and improve their cer- 
tification status; and (2) that a school official 
in the local system, in consultation with the 
teacher, can best decide upon the areas of 
professional improvement most needed by 
the teacher. 

To aid the division superintendents in 
assuming this responsibility, their state as- 
sociation authorized the appointment of a 
work committee with instructions “. . . to 
develop a guide, or perhaps an instrument, 
that could be used in appraising teacher 
inservice growth as a basis for recommending 
courses for certificate upgrading or renewal.” 

The newly prepared guide offers sug- 
gestions to the superintendent about such 
matters as (1) maintaining personnel files for 
all certificated personnel, (2) keeping official 
up-to-date transcripts of college credits, (3) 
making annual evaluations of the work of 
all certificated personnel, and (4) maintaining 
accumulative records of inservice activities 
that indicate professional growth and effec- 


tiveness. 
—Fred O. Wygal 
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A Conference on Teacher Education, spon- 
sored by the Virginia Education Association's 
Department of Teacher Education, was held 
at Natural Bridge, Virginia, March 6-7, 
1959. Dr. Paul Woodring of the Ford Foun- 
dation’s Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 
cation served as consultant to this 
conference which was attended by 43 repre- 
sentatives from higher education (teacher- 
education colleges and liberal-arts colleges); 
29 representatives of civic, business, indus- 
trial, and professional groups; 24 represen- 
tatives of public schools (teachers and 
administrators); 4 representatives of private 
schools; 6 representatives of the State De- 
partment of Education; and 2 representatives 
of the State Board of Education. 

During this twoday conference, an 
analysis was made of a comprehensive VEA 
survey of current teacher-education pro- 
grams in both publicly-supported and private 
colleges in Virginia. Very thorough consider- 
ation was given by the delegates to the topics, 
“What Constitutes an Effective Teacher 
Education Program?” “A Policy Statement 
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on Teacher Education in Virginia,” and 
“Certification Requirements.” 

The Department of Teacher Education of 
the VEA held a follow-up conference on 
April 10-11 at the University of Virginia at 
which time the members gave thorough con- 
sideration to the results of the Natural 
Bridge Conference. 

—Virginia E. Lewis 


Washington 

Instructional Materials for Teachers. 
Eastern Washington College of Education, 
under the presidency of Dr. Don S. Patter- 
son, has established an instructional materials 
center with the various samples of the media 
of communication needed by the teacher in 
tomorrow's schools. The instructional ma- 
terials center has an integrated array of 
materials including an audio-visual center 
and a curriculum laboratory, models, felt- 
boards, films, filmstrips, and other audio- 
visual materials, as well as courses of study, 

pamphlets, and textbooks. 
—John G. Church 


Women as Science Teachers 


The American Association of University Women conducted an exploratory sample 
survey of its membership last year for the National Science Foundation to discover a 
possible unused resource of teachers, particularly for the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. The results disclosed an impressive potential reserve of nearly 13,000 mature 
women graduates of colleges and universities who were interested in teaching—but only 
1,820 who expressed interest in teaching mathematics or the natural science subjects. 
Single copies of this report may be secured from the director of the study, Dr. Eleanor 
F. Dolan, American Association of University Women, 1634 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

. .. The Advisory Board on Education of the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council recently approved adoption of the following resolution: “It is in the 
national interest to encourage gifted women to prepare for careers in science, and we 
should take full advantage of this trained woman-power. 

“Women should be employed without prejudice. Some advantages would accrue from 
changing restrictive employment policies; for example, restrictions against the employ- 
ment of a husband and wife by the same institution.”—“Education of Women,” INFror- 
MATION AND RESEARCH Notes, American Council on Education, June 1958. 


